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TO    THE    READER. 


It  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  I 
Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  ad(i!tl 
and  observations  wliidi  may  occur  on  the  perusal, 
margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  doeJ 
itself  responsible,  for  any  fail  or  observation  contain! 
port,  which  at  present  is  printed  and  circulated,  foiT 
merely  of  procuring  f^irthcr  information,  respeifting 
of  this  distrift,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contril 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  tl 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  f 
assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  dl 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  tryif 
experiment  in  Husbandry. 


LOMDOK,    JULY,   1794* 


PREFACE. 


VVHEN  we  first  undertook  to  report  tlic  state  of 
tlic  Agriculture  of  the  the  County  of  Hants,  we  were 
not  altogether  a%varc  of  the  time  and  attention  it  would 
require,  to  make  a  complete  and  particular  statement 
of  the  whole  county;  and  we  find  from  experience,  the 
more  wc  investigated  the  subjed,  the  wider  the  field 
expanded  to  our  view.  Nevertheless,  had  our  other 
-avocations  jicrmittcd  it,  wc  would  with  pleasure  have 
entered  into  the  minutia:  of  every  parish  in  the  distridb, 
and  have  made  a  detailed,  and  not  a  general  report, 
on  the  state  of  jts  Agriculture,  and  the  means  of  its 
Improvement.  But  iis  that  was  impossible,  wc  must 
request  the  Board  to  accept  the  following  sketch, 
which  is  considerably  shortened,  in  consequence  of  our 
having  been  robbed  of  our  portmanteau,  &c.  contain- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  papers,  by  some  footpads, 
on  our  return  from  the  survey.  If  there  should,  how- 
ever, be  found  any  information  in  the  following  sheets, 
that  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  this  county,  or 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  willafibrdusainplccompea- 

satioa 


sition,  for  the  trouble  and  expence  wc  have  susi 
in  the  course  of  making  this  survey,  of  which  wJ 
the  Board  wUt  accept;  and  if  at  any  future  pericl 
Board  should  have  occasion  for  a  further  investlJ 
of  the  subjeft,  we  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  J 
Mieai  all  the  assistance  in  our  power.  I 
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COUNTY  OF  HANTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hampshire  i»  bounded  on  the  North  bjr  Berkshire,  oa 
the  South  by  the  Iilc  of  Wight  and  the  English  Channd^ 
on  the  East  by  Surry  and  Sussex,  and  on  the  West  by  Wilt* 
shire  and  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  maritime  county,  has  several 
good  sea  ports  and  harbours,  and  a  number  of  creeks.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Itching  or  Abrci  Tcse,  Anton,  AvoOi 
Stour,Wcy,  Loddon,  and  Auborn. 

The  air  is  salubrious  and  fertile.  There  are  several  Roman 
and  otlier  encampments,  viz.  upon  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  near 
Wiix  hcster,  near  King's  Clear ;  Bcre  Hill,  near  Andover;  ac 
Edgcbuiy ;  at  Quarlcy  Hill,  near  Stockbtidge;  at  Dunburjr 
Hill,  cast  of  Q^iiirlcy  Hill;  at  Okebury;  at  Fripsborough ;  at 
Gadslnll,  near  l**ordingbridgc ;  at  Dunbul,  near  Stockbridge; 
atNorbury,  t.ear  Winchester,  ncarBroughton;  at  Dunwood^ 
near  Rumsey;  nt  Tachbury,  near  Redbridge,  near  Lyndhurstf 
at  liarksbury,  near  Andovcr ;  and  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at 
Silcho&icr.  '1  he  roads  arc  in  general  very  good,  particularljr 
in  the  nciitiibourhoodof  the  New  Forest. 

It  is  sixty  nulcs  long,  thirty  miles  broad,  and  150  miles  ia 
circumfrrcnce ;  containing  1481  square  miles,  or  1,212,000 
.acres  I  has  one  rity«  viz.  Winchester;  and  twenty  market 
towns,  viz.  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  Andover, 
Christchurch,  Stockbridge,  Lymington,  Whitchurch,  Pe* 
tersticld,  UasingstokCi  Aircsford,  Alton,  Fareham,  Havant» 
»     [llanii.]  U  King*l 
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KIng'i  Clear,  Odiham.  Ringwood,  Fordlngbridge.  Ru| 
uid  WaUham.     It  contains  253  i«rishcs,  7;  vlcaragc| 
JO63  villages.  It  is  divided  into  ihiny-ninc  hundreds,  ha 
aco.000  inhabitants,  sends  twenty-six  members  to  parlia 
pay*  fourteen  parts  of  ibe  land-tax,  and  provides  nine! 
dred  and  sixty  militia. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS.. 

Mawy  parts  of  the  County  arc  well  wooded,  and  aJ 
■with  a  great  number  of  beautiful  scats  and  villas  1  but  f 
■orry  to  observe  such  immense  tracts  of  open  heaifl 
■uncultivated  land,  which  itroRgly  indicate  the  want  off 
or  inclination  to  Improve  it,  a»d  often  reminds  the  trf 
of  unclviliwd  nations,  where  nature  pursues  her  own  J 
-without  the  assistance  of  human  art  i  however,  tliisJ 
it  by  iK>  means  singular  in  this  respc^,  as  many  othl 
quite  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  particularly  llic  adl 
counties  of  VVjlij  and  Dorset,  Bui  that  is  no  apoirT 
this  county  -.  on  the  contrary,  every  county  ought  to  vl 
«ach  other  in  carrying  its  cultivation,  particularly  ofT 
]anJ%  to  the  highest  pitch. 

In  the  courtc  of  our  survey,  we  found  a  great  val 
toils,  but  by  far  iha  greatest  proportion  tending  n 
panicularly  upon  the  uplands  1  nevertheless,  there  is  I 
Itdcrablc  prcportlon  of  rich  land,  and  wajicr  mcadowsJ 
are  very  produ£live.  On  the  north  side,  towards  Bel 
the  land  is  in  general  deep  and  a  good  st.iple,  produi 
erops  uf  corn,  and  considerable  quantities  of  oak  aJ 
m  many  place)  in  that  neighbourhood^  the  oak  hi 
vrigiuatly  transplanted,  Dcverthclcss  Is  arrived  to  line  a 
'Towards  Ijasingstokc,  the  land  upon  the  top  of  t[ 
k  ia  gcncnl  very  deep,  wrong  land,  with  chalk  undJ 
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«which  produces  large  crops,  particuUrljr  ia  dry  seasons,  a» 
ic  never  bums.    The  usual  crops  are, 

X.  wheat, 

2.  pease, 

3.  oats  or  barley,  with  clover; 

"but  saintfoine  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  found  to  answer 
extremely  well.  One  field  of  nin6.  acres,  in  that  neighbour* 
iiood,  was  sold  last  year  for  ten  pound  per  acre,  when  clover 
.produced  only  between  four  and  five  pounds  per  acre.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  land  has  been  lately  inclosed,  whicli 
increased  its  value  from  six  shillings  to  twelve  shillings  per 
acre. 

The  Basingstoke Canalis  nearly  compleated,  andivili  un* 
doubtedly  be  of  great  service  to  the  county  in  general,  and 
.particularly  to  those  estates  which  lie  contiguous  to  it. 

At  Odiham  a  society  has  been  established  for  the  improve* 
snent  of  Agriculture,  which  has  been  of  considerable  service 
in  encouraging  it,  and  if  more  were  instituted,  they  would 
'l)e  a  great  inducement  to  improvement  in  generaL 

A  very  considerable  fair  is  held  at  V/eyhill  once  a  year, 
which  is  particularly  famous  for  sheep,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
."Upwards  of  i4O>000  are  sold  there  in  one  day ;  the  five  foK 
lowing  days  are  principally  for  leatlier,  hops,  and  cheese. 

The  day  before  Weybill  fair,  is  also  a  considerable  one  at 
Jf  ppleshaw,  where  it  <is  estimated  half  the  above  quantity  ic 
*<old. 

1  he  land  towards  Whitchurch  is  generally  chalky,  with  a 
thin  staple,  but  produces  good  crops  of  com  and  saintfoine. 
From  O^rerton  towards  Stockbridge,  and  from  thence  to 
Hedbridge,  there  is  a  beautiful  vale,  wel}  covered  With  water 
meadows,  in  general  well  managed,  and  in  good  condition: 
they  let  frooi  two  pound  ten  to  three  poupd  per  acre ;  diese 
.sneadows  pi  educe  from  iwoio  ihiee  loads  of  iiaj  per  acre, 
and  ate  gcaendly  cut  twice. 
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A  large  quantity  of  down  was  iiiclosal  abfiui  five 
ago   at  Downhousc.  which  is  now  wotth  from  Lu§ 
twenty  sliillings  per  acre. 

The  land  in  general  in  rhis  part  of  the  county  h  vcrl 
and  chalky,  with  a  thin  staple,  ncvcrrhcL-js  proJ.n 
crops  of  corn,  partiiularly  barky-    I'cat   ashes   a 
useU  in  this  pait  of  thccounty  asa  manure,  whitli  J" 
of  great  service.     A  new  canal  is  nearly  finished  from 
bridge  to  Andovcr,  which  will  be  very  advaiuagcousB 
country  contiguous  to  it.       Towards  Rumsey  a  mucj 
ftniic  country  presents  itself,  being  well  cultivated  ; 
Icrspeiscd  with  woods,  and  hedge-row  timber  : 
New  forest  the  land  changes  from  a  ch;ilk,  to  ;i  lo, 
gravel,  and  here  wc  hnd  chalk  ii  principal  manure,  ' 
brought  ten  or  twelve  miles  ;  of  which  ihcy  gcncrallB 
ten  or  twelve  load  per  acre.     Between  Kumsey  anM^ 
wood,  is  a  considerable  pait  of  the  New  Forest,  i 
ihatl  particularly  describe  untlcr  that  article. 

About  Riiigwoiid,  the  land  is  in  general  very 
well   manured,  as  a  considerable   supply  of  hur" 
obtained  from  that  town. 

Towards  Fordingbridgc  and  Downton,  there  afl 
good  water  meadows,  which  appear  to  be  well  i 

Towards  Ciiristchuidi,  and  adjoining  Dorsctsliil 
arc  vast  truds  of  waste  land,  covered  with  heutla 
wc  siiall  mention  more  particularly  under  the  ail 
•'  Waste  Lands." 

Ill  the  iiciglibourhood  of  Lyralngton^  the  land  i: 
regular,  the  hilb   in  general  poor,  and  tlic  mcadol 
their  chit'f  manure  is  marlc  and  chalk,  but  sc; 
lie  introduced  to  great  advantage,  by  mixing  it  wiJ 
yard  dung,  or  mould. 

Lymingtoii  was  formerly  famous  fora  number  c 
which  arc  now  reduced  lo  two  or  Ujree,  being  . 
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carious  trade,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  this  cll- 

jnatc. 

About  ReJbridge  there  arc  somci  valuable  salt  marshes^  as 
the  salt  water  flows  up  considerably  above  that  town;  a  large 
quantity  of  marie  is  procured  from  the  new  canal,  which  . 
at  present  is  very  reasonable. 

Near  Soudiampton  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uninclosed 
land,  which  if  inclosed  and  cultivated  would  become  good 
com  land.  I'ovvards  Winchester  and  Alresfoid,  the  land 
is  high  and  clialky»  with  a  thin  staple,  and  continues  much 
the  same  till  you  approach  Alton,  where  are  some  conside- 
rable beech  woods,  which  run  very  high  and  straight ;  but 
arc  by  no  means  profitable,  if  any  interest  is  allowed  for  the.- 
prcscnt  stock. 

The  planting  of  hops  has  of  late  years  increased  in  the 
following  parishes,  viz.    Bcntley,    Froyl,  Binstead,  Holly- 
bourn,    Alton,   Chawton,  Farrington,  Silbourn,  Kingsley^ 
Great  and  Little  Worldham,  Hartley,  Maudit,  andShouU- 
den.  South  Warnborough,  Neatham,  and  Long  Sutton;  all 
of  which  arc  upon  the  borders  of  Surry,  and  the  great  re* 
pute  of  the  Farnham  hops  has  been  the  principal  cause  of.' 
the  planting  in  these  parishes.      Upon  the  best  mformation  . 
we  have  been  able  to  procure,  the  whole  may  be  estimated  . 
at  about  800  acres.      Notwithstanding  they  are  in  the  ad- 
joining parishes  to  Farnham,  yet  tlicy  have  never  been  able 
to  procure  so  much  at  market  by  40s.  or  50s.  per  cwt.  as  > 
those  with  the   Farnham   mark,  though   they   arc  equally  • 
good ;  and  the  farther  from  Famhami  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference in  value. 

_  • 

1  he  hop  land  is  in  general  rented  with  the  farms,  but  > 
where  it  is  let  separate,  produces  from  50s.  to  3I.  per  acre* 

1  he  annual  eypcncc  per  acre,  on  an  average,  is  nearly  as  > 

follows : 

Labour^ 
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Labour*    .    • ;C| 

Poles, •    .     •    • 

Picking* 

Drying  and  duty, 

Tythe« 

Rent, 

Dung, 

Taxes,     ..,...•      • 

Total 


The  produce  from  hop  grounds  will  vary  I 
oipOQ  an  average,  in  this  dittri^,  may  be  aboT 
acre*  which  leaves  an  annual  proiit  of  abl 
per  acre. 

Towards  Fardiam  and  ■  Wamford  the  I 
inuch  the  sa:me,  the  hills  are  chalky  and  prctn 
wvitli  beech  woods;  near  Wamford  there 
water  meadows  on  die  banks  of  the  river  I 
are  worth  from  30s.  to  3I.  per  acre.  In  this  I 
Jsiwis  vary  much  in  value,  being  worth  froinT 
acre,  and  same  are  wonh  2OS.  There  ; 
sidentble  downs,  which'  arecOTCrcd  with  ] 
fihccp. 

Near  "V^'altliam  is  a  considerable  traSt  | 
Waltham  Chase,  belonging  to  the  Bishop  < 
■containing  about  acoo  acres  that  adjoin  the  I 
which  isparticiilarly  described  under  theaniJ 
irom  dience  towards  Portsmouth,  the  courf 
dosed,  and  interspersed  with  timber  and 
land  in  general  being  stronger  and  deeper. 

There  arc  vety  few  sheep  bred  In  this  dil 
are  mostly  brought  in  lamb  from  other  paitl 
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vrhlch»  with  their  Iambs,  are  fattened  for  tho  different  mar* 
kcts. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  marshes 
towards  the  ssa,  of  a  fertile  quality,  which  let  from  30s.  to 
50s.  per  acre. 

Towards  Petersficld  the  land  is  more  open,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dowoi  some  of  which  is  very  good. 

MAKUPACTUHESi  &C. 

There  are  but  few  manufactories  of  any  extent  in  thit 
county,  and'  tliose  are  chiefly  of  cloth,  shalloons,  and  coarse, 
woollens.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  gene* 
rait  as  the  poor  women  and  children  would  thereby  be  pro* 
yided  with  employment,  and  of  course  habituate  themselves 
to  industry i  whereas  at  present  but  little  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  them  to  exert  themselves,  and.  but  very  few  poor 
houses  are  established  for  the  indigent,  which  occasions  the 
poor  rates  to  be  high  in  this  county.    Ih  some  few  towns- 
Sunday  Scliools  are  established,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  others  will  • 
follow  their  example,  as  it  will  ultimately  prove  a  great  oa* 
tional  benefit* 

SYSTEM  OF  RUSBXkB&Y. 

Ik  the  low  parts  of  the  county,  the  system  of  Agiiculturt^ 
is  in  general  upon  tlie  rich  lands  as  follows : 

2.  Wheat,  out  of  clover  ley. 
a.  Turnips. 

3,  Barley,  with  seeds* 
4^  Mowed. . 

It  b  not  uncommon  .to  take  a  crop  of  pease  before  the* 
wheat.  The  average  produce  is  about 

32  Bushels  of  wheat,  per  acre* 
32  Bushels  of  barley,  and 
30.  Cwt*  of  seeds,  per  acre#.. 

.  Wheat 
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"%\'Iieat  is  [generally  sown  the  U-'^hi 
from  two  huf^hclsar.tl  a  half  to  three  i<\ 
ky,  tlic  bcL-inniiin  of  Apiil,  about  (jvi 
alwut  ten  pournls  ol  rej  clover,  ami  one  \M 
per  acre. 

if  the  lard  laid  down  is  intended  fm  p 
cf  i)c-gra*s,. twelve  pcuuds  t-f  wlikc  Ui;: 
fouijds  <.f  ltd  clover,  aic  gcncielly  ft-un 
iijioii  ll,c*c   lands   the  ewes  arc   lici'i^Kt  I 
poorer  !.[iiU  to  flatten. 

Of  late  ycari,   saintfulnc  lias  l/ccti  r;iucj 

answers  extremely  well  for  the  iii.:;U  i 

ji-icdc  of  cithivatiiig  it  is  as  follows  : — In  J 

LiisheU  and  a  half  aic  sowed  per  acre,  tlid 

,|)cuplc  f'nly  fuur  buslidi  and  a  hall  a 

not  tliiiik  aruwcrs  so  welt,  ai  ii  thereby  frd 

coarse,  aod  tliick  stalked,  fur  sheep, 

dcrahlc.wastc,  as  they  only  cat  the  renderl 

is    hut  in  middling  condiufni,  it  will  lal 

..years;  but  if  In  pood  hc;:rt,  willcoiuiruc  if 

.  Bnd  produce,  during  lliai  prriad,  from  l\v 

cwt.  per  acre,     Tlic  seed   is  geiici:i!lv  !^ 

and  is  worth  from  40s.  to  48s.  per  q'j:ir:crB 

A;ier  the  s.iinil'i  iiic  is  worn  out,  the  \ 

',  densharc '  it,  which  is  performed  as  carB 

possible,  Ijy  a  Qian  with  a  hicaM.  ploiiijh.B 

befiirc  liim,  thereby  cutting  the  luif  n:.dl 

which  it  becomes  dry,  and  is  aftcrwanU  L| 

cut  about  twenty-six  rot!s  per  day,  ai.d 

iibout  twelve  slillllngs  is  given  ft-r  cut' 

-  ll.i-Hiigs  for  drying,  .burning,    a:ni 

t'l  Al  which  is  done  .early  is  sown  wJtli  I 

fed  oif  curly,  zl^d.  then  sown  with  whcl 

arc  kepi  for  the  cues  and  lambs  in  wiual 

Jcuiiarcd  is  sown  with  whftit  the  fu;iu\sf 
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ley  r.nd  seeds  ;  lays  two  years  in  seeds,  and  then  oats  wiiIi 
once  ploughing  ;  the  following  year  turnips,  and  thci\  bar- 
Icy  and  seeds  as  before. 

The  bcsi  and  firmest  strong  hnd,  is  sown  wlili  two  crops 
.  in  four  years,  viz,  wheat,  barley  with  seeds,  lay.;  one  year, 
and  the  following  year  fallow  for  wlieat. 

The  hills  produce,  on  an  average,  wheat,  sixteen  bu- 
shels per  acre,  barley,  twenty-two  buihcls,  and  oats,  twenty- 
four  bushels  per  acre.  They  generally  sow  wheal  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  bushels 
per  acre ;  oats  the  beginning  of  March,  six  bushels  per 
acre ;  barley  the  latter  end  of  March,  four  bushels  and  a 
half  per  acre  ;' rye -grass  two  bushels,  and  six  pounds  of  tre- 
foile,  per  acre.  * 

The  bottoms,  between  the  hills,  are  in  general  of  the  bcr.t 
quality  ;  sown  with  wi.eat  after  fallow,  with  three  or  four 
ploughings,  and  the  iiollowing  year  with  beans  ;  then  a  fal- 
lov*'  one  year,  and  then  wheat :  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
Is  about  iwent)'-two  bushels  per  acre,  of  barley  and  of 
oau  thirty  bushels,  and  of  beans  twenvy-four  bushels  per 
acre. 

I'o  prevent  the  smut,  the  wheat  in  general,  ia  tliis  county, 
is  steeped  in  cliamLerlye,  or  salt  and  water,  about  tv/elvc 
hours,  and  lime  lifted  over  it,  to  dry  ir  previous  to  sowing. 

The  size  c>f  the  farms  in  this  county  vary  much,  the  most 
predominant  are  from  200I.  to  3C0I.  per  annum. 

Jt  m;iy  not  perhaps,  be  improper  here  to  give  the  mode  of 
cultivating  a  farm  of  3C0I.  per  annum,  and  the  cjuantity  of 
stock  generally  kept,  viz. 

400  Acres  of  arable,  at  12s.  per  acre       ^^^40  •  o    o 

100  Acres  of  down,  at  3s.     .•.../.     15     o    o 

30  Acrts  of  meudow,  at  305,    •     •     ..^.500 


/300 
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■    aco  Acres  of  tlic  above  arc  sown  with  corn. 

ICO  Acres,  with  seeds, 

lOO  Acres  fallow  ar.d  turnips. 

The  stock,  IvCpt  is  300  ewes,  eight  cows,  and  la  hi 

On  the  strong  hiid,  in  tliis  councy,  a  two-wheeled  pi 

b  m&si!y  used,  with  four  homes,  for  the  summer  fiillo* 

fjr  lurnipi  and  light  ploughing,  a  single  wheeled  ploJ 

frc^ucDily  used  with  two  horses,  and  occasionally  witlil 

horses. 

On  large  farms  three  large  harrows,  with  six  '. 
tihtc.i!,t,  arc  used  ;  on  small  farms,  four  small  harrow  J 
four  horses  abreast. 

A  nine-share  plough  is  frequently  used  for  the  opcnl 
land,  in  order  to  make  furrows  for  wliCat  before  sil 
with  four  hor.es  double  ;  this  Is  ;i1sl>  found  very  usci 
hacking  in  barley  which  was  ploughed  after  wheat,r 
aurunin,  and  then  only  with  tliis  nine -sliarc. 

A  plough  has  lately  been  invented  by  a  Mr,  Spa 
MhJthlicbas   a  patent.     It  is  much  used  in  the  iK'i 
hood  of  Fareham,  Wickham,  and  Portsmouth.     U  i 
very  H^ht,  and  the  whole,  except  the  handle  and  h 
iron,  the  ihare  is  of  cast  iron,  and  will  plough  froml 
twenty  acres,  and  is  exchanged  for  eight-pence.    It  isl 
aiderablc  saving,  as  onchorsc  in  four  will  be  saved. 

In  ttie  course  of  our  survey  of  tliis  county,  we  hal 
served  but"a  very  small  proportion  of  drill  husbandiy.f 
wecannot  refrain  from  rccoinmcndinglobcgcBerallyr 
cJ,  particularly  upon  light  land,  as  it  is  thereby  kept  pi 
clean  from  wccdi,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sec  J 
one  foui'tli)  is  lavcd  in  sowing;  and  in  nearly  all  the  I 
nccnis  wc  have  seen,  the  advantage  in  the  produce  hi 
considcrsljy  in  favour  of  drill  husbandry,  la  mar 
alio,  dibbling  would  answer. 
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MANURES. 

Ok  the  sea  coasti  sea  sand  and  mud  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage,  if  properly  managed,  and  without  which  it  is  of 
very  little  service  to  tlic  land.  It  should  be  mixed  with  chalk 
or  loam,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  when  the  vegetative  parts  will  be  properly  incorpo* 
rated  and  sweetened,  and  will  then  be  found  of  great  service 
as  a  manure  for  most  lands* 

Sea  weed,  is  best  spread  over  tlie  land  as  soon  as  it  is  col- 
ledcd,  in  the  proponion  of  about  twenty  cart  loads  to  an 
acre. 

Tliere  is  on  the  sea  coast,  near  Emsworth  and  Havant, 
a  fine  marie,  that  is  found  to  improve  the  deep  land  very 
much. 


WATER  MEADOWS. 


This  county  is  particularly  famous  for  water  meadows* 
which  are  extremely  produ£live^  and  in  general  very  well  at- 
tended to.    The  farmers  seem  aware  of  the  great  advantages 
arising  from  them,  as  in  many  instances  they  are  at  consi- 
derable expence  in  purchasing  a  supply  of  water,  besides  tlie 
first  expence,  which  is  from  five  to  six  pound  per  acre,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  continual  repair  of  the  sluices,  &c.     They 
are  usually  shut  up  in  November,  or  the  beginning  of  De« 
member,  and  are  watered  alternately  every  other  week,  till 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  are  fed  for  about  five  or 
six  weeks  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  one  acre  will  carry  four 
-or  five  couple,  which  are  frequently  taken  in  at  six-pence  to 
eight-pence  per  couple  per  week,  and  tlie  water  turned  on  as 
before,  till  they  are  fit  to  be  mowed,  when  in  general  they 
produce  from  two  to  tlirce  loads  per  acre,  and  are  frequently 
cut  twice  in  a  season. 

c  a  la 


In  tlic  couise  of  our  survey,  wc  oliscrved  many  li.l 
\vi:crc  waicr  nii^ht  ha  cauf^ht  from  lUc  Jiills  of  idaM 
turnctl  on  the  adjoining  lands  to  great  advantage,  wil 
ionic  measure  would  answer  die  purposes  of  water  mel 
as  tlic  water  falli'ir^  therefrom,  carries  with  tt  a  CL.usil 
^lortion  of  vegetative  salts.  I 


The  price  of  labour  is  generally  as  under,  throl 
tlic  county,  viz.  I 

C.    s.     D.  L;  I 

Head  Carter  from     .     .     .     j     7     o     to   lo     per  J 
Unilci' ditto      .     .     :     .    .     500.    j>tT  annuB 

ihtplicrd 10  10     o     .     ditto.        I 

Ujipjr  Shepherd     .     .     .  .     j     0     o     .     ditto         I 

ySik  V'-jj 220.     diiti),        I 

Ui^per  Maid  servant      ..400.     ditto.        I 

Under  ditto z   10     o     .     ditto.        I 

Rcupinjj  and  binding  wheat  .060.'    per  acre.  I 

Alowiiig  and  cocking  baHcy  )  I 

and  oats,  5  I 

Day  labourers,  7s.  to  8s.  per  week  ,  I 


PROVISIOKS, 


Beef  is  sold  from 

Mutton 

Vcai 

Butter 

Fat  hogs,  about 


.(d  to  5d  [icr  pJ 
4ld  tu  ji.l  pc-  J 
4,d  to  6d  perpJ 
9d  lo  lod  per  pi 
Ss  6d.  per  I 


TEN  J 
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TENURES. 

h:  thii  count)'  a  consIderaMc  quantity  of  lanJ  is  liclil  uni!cr 
the  I>If.hop  of  WiiXiicstcr,  as  well  as  in:(!tT.thc  Dean  and 
Cliaptcr/  upon  lease  for  twenty  onc-ycars,  re-.icwublc  every 
scvci),  whicli  is  a  vciy  grc*:t  Icr  to  improviM!icnt:»  in  n^ricvl- 
turc,  as  the  fines  upon  renewal  arc  always  increased,  in  j^ro* 
portion  to  wliai  improvements  have  been  made. 

A  cc4isiilcr:iblc  quantity  of  land  is  also  held  upon  tV.rcc 
lives,  and  though  it  is  now  the  custom  iu  many  places,  foi* 
tlic  lurJs  to  let  the  lives  run  out,  yet  it  Is  much  agulnst  thoir 
interest  so  to  do,  upon  a  fair  calculation  ;  as,  when  the  lives 
all  droj),  the  land  is  generally  in  very  bad  condition,  and 
tlic  bulld!n;jr.  very  much'  our  of  repair.  Ii  is  frequently  out  of 
the  power  of  cottagers,  and  others,  to  raise  money  to  pay  the 
fine  for  putting  in  one  or  two  lives.  .  It  would  be  much  to 
tl;c  interest  of  the  lord  of  tlie  manor,  to  reduce  the  fines,  and 
increase  the  renctval  rents,  which* would  much  benefit  his 
estate,  as  the  rent  may  generally  be  increased  mu:h  more 
than  flic  value  of  the  fine. 

la  soine  parts  of  thfs  county.  It  is  usual,  in  leases,  to  insert 
a  clause,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  land  to  be  left  one 
ycai  lay,  and  a  certain  quantity  tv/o  years  lay,  «;cncrally 
about  one  fifth  of  tlie  farm. 

« 

'J'hcy  are  principally  Michaelmas  farms,  and  the  new  te- 
nai'.t  caters  upcn  part  of  die  land  the  first  of  January,  and 
the  CubX  oi  May,  preceding  the  end  of  the  lease,  in  order  to 
prepare  f(a*  wheat  and  turnips  ;  in  a  fanii  of  500  acres  about 
thiriy  acres  tlie  first  of  January,  and  about  seventy  acres  tlic 
first  of  May  ;  a  certain  ouar.iity  of  sainii'oinc  is  also  to  be 
left,  and  paid  for  by  the  new  tenant. 

Son'ie  leases  are  made  to  expire  at  a  certain  time,  or  at  tlie 
d?uih  of  iliC  tenant,  which  ii  a  great  bar  to  iniprovcmcnt  ; 
paiik^ularly  when  the  tenant  is  advanced  in  years,  as  liis  fa- 


inily  of  course  cxpcS  an  increase  of  rent  at  I 
proportion  to  the  iniprovcincnf  tliat  has  been  mi 
the  son  will  have  to  p^y  extra  for  his  fatJiJ 
^irkapt  a  lean  fur  a  lift,  and  for  fivt  «r  ttvti 
■mi^bt  tt9t  bt  lirJli  t$  tbt  tamt  thjiilUf^  I 


■\V'e  arc  now  going  to  treat  upon  a  subjcM 
■consequence  In  a  national  point  of  view,  for  il 
miitCil  by  all,  tliat  sliccp,  and  their  produce,  aril 
support  of  tliJ  thuc  Icidiiig  rcsouiccs  of  ihls  ■ 
Agrlcullmc,  ManufsiSlurcs,  and  Provision,  ifl 
we  can  scarcely  produce  a  crop  of  corn  wiiiil 
niirc,  particularly  in  poor  land,  and  it  is  gcntfl 
the  greater  the  stock  of  il;ccp  3  farmer  can  vt'M 
his  farm,  as  well  as  himself,  will  improve.  I 
to  Manufai5lurcs,  wool  is  considered  as  the  s:ad 
of  this  kingdom,  and  very  properly  so,  for  it  il 
be,  wholly  the  produce  of  our  soil :  it  furiil 
ment  for  an  immense  number  of  the  poor,  al 
41ing  class  of  people,  and  also  die  mcrthanl,  I 
trade.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  necessary  cvcB 
mcnt  should  be  given  to  ihc  improvcmcut  ot'l 
in  a  few  years,  if  properly  attended  to,  wuiM 
ihc  purpose;  of  foreign  wool  for  our  owa  maiB 
thereby  enable  us  to  undcrscl  at  foreign  nurM 
Provision,  the  proiluce  of  sheep  is  beyond  all  I 
<vcry  city,  town,  and  village,  in  the  kingdonB 
monstratc,  and  wiihout  whicli,  tliis  naliun  wl 
ago  found  a  great  scarcity  of  animal  food.  I 
Having  thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  grB 
arising  from  sheep,  we  shall  now  enter  moi  J 
ihc  subject,  as  rdaling  more  particulaily  lo  ill 
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The  original  Hampshire  sheep  is  horned,   and  for  the 
most  part  with  a  white  face»  though  some  few  have  speckled ' 
faces  ;  they  were  formerly  long-legged  and  narrow,  but  are 
now  much^improvcd,  and  are  snort  legged  and  well  carcassed ; 
they  are  an  excellent  kind  for  fatting ;  their  wool  is  also  • 
much  improved. 

In  some  parts  of  this  county,  the  South  Down  sheep  have 
been  introduced,  and  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  as 
three  can  be  kept  instead  of  t\^'0  of  the  Hampshire  sort. . 
The  present  average  of  the  weight  of  wool  is  about  ten 
fleeces  to  a  tod,  and  the  average  weight  of  cwcs  about  nine 
stone,  and  wethers  about  eleven  stone,  but  they  vary  in  dif*  - 
fcrent  parts  of  the  county.  ^ 

Hampshire  lambs  have  for  several  years  past,  at  Weyhill . 
fair,  sold  for  more  than  any  other  breed ;  the  rains  are  fre». 
quently  sold  for  thirty  guineas  each. 

Hampshire  is  considered  as  a  great  breeding  county,  and '. 
the  stocks  in  most  parishes  are  very  large,  although  they  are  : 
supposed  to  be  reduced  one-third,  on  account  of  the  downs  • 
liaving  bceo  broken  up,  and  the  inclosures  which  have  lately 
taken  place.     l*hc  following  is  a  particular  account  of  the 
stock  in  the  following  parishes  in  this  county,  which  may. 
aiTord  some  information  to  the  Board  upon  that  interesting 
6ubjc6l. 


East  Meon 3,0(3t> 

Porchcster  ......      400 

Wymcring 1,000 

Froxficld  .  .  ' 1,000 

Bcrrj'ton  .......  2,100 

Clanwcll  .......  1,200 

Caliin2;ton 500 

Warnford 1,200 

West  Meon 1,000 

PrivcCt 600 


West  Tisted  .  •  ...     800 

East  ditto 6oo-  • 

Winchester 2,00a . 

Chilbolton 2,000 

Twyburt  •   .  •  •  •  .    3,000 

Compton x,8oo 

Stoke  Chanty  ....  1,600 
Mitchel  Dover  .  -  •  .  .  4,000 

Stratton x,ooa 

West  Stratton  «  •  •  •     600 

NorUi-. 
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■Northington 600 

Swai:iiigton 500 

M'aicliam i>S^o 

Upiiam 1.000 

Droxford 2500 

Kilmciron ?"" 

Cherrytoi)  and  Linyon  2,000 

Ticchbourn 1,000 

Andovtr   ...'...  5,000 

CIj|)WonIi j,oun 

Goodwcnii 1,000 

AbbntJurd  ......   1,300 

Mttistcn 2,000 

Trucl.ston 500 

Kiitipton 1,600 

'Wcyltilt 300 

SliipCun  and  Sniddlng- 

con  .  .  J. 3,000 

Lower  TiJwortli . .  .  1,300 

ClanJvUl .     400 

PctUo.n 700 

Itili&m 3^0 

Usbai:  I  Ttrrrant  .  .  .   1,500 

Kourn j.ooo 

I'sbaiiJ  Prior 1,1  co 

I-ong  Paiisii 1,800 

Ii:ir:uii  5;arcy   ....  3.000 

Crawliy 1,200 

I'nxLO:, ^00 

W'l'jnviin 2,ono 

Lcckfurd 1.300 

Longitock 1,51.0 

Wallop 2,000 

T>itio 2.000 

Wons'.n   ........  3,000 


Tufton  .  ,  . 
\\'lii[cln:rch 
Wfodcot  .  . 
Kuliinctun  . 
-tot  kSri  1^.: . 
Au:in .... 
Kiri[;(Tirib';uin| 
LlcchfidJ . 
Q.=arl:y  . 
As?.  .7  .  . 
Grcuicv    , 

Fawi'.y  .  , 
Iii:r..li-)-    . 

^\'cIt]lv■i . 

ni;to  .' .  . 
I^I:io  .  .  . 
East  W'.iA 
As:imaji  ^v.  I 
nighcltar 
Bcildcy  . 
Ncwiowii 
Crocks?  .^:t, 
Kinj's  C:t;.r 
ViJcAL  .  . 
OaUi)-  .  .  . 
Ov.rloj  .  . 
Aih  .  .  .  . 
Sutlon  ^^u:i;i 
Dciin  .... 
Hanpir:,:t,n 
■Wolvcno:-.  . 
Kwluir.t  .  . 
LiiiI-;c;l'.;L.'i:  . 
Woticn  .n.  I 
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Worton  ••....•     600 

Basingstoke    •  .  .  •  •  1,400 

Clidsdcn ijooo 

Farley 500 

Dummcr X|2oo 

Preston  Candovcr  .  •  2,000 

Nutlcy 700 

EUcrtlcId •  •     600 

Tux  worth 500 

Basing 600 

Two  Shcrborns   •  .  .  x,aoo 
Natcly,  Shcwcrs,  and 

AswcU 500 

Maplcdon  Well  .    .    .  •  500 

Up  Natcly 500 

Grcwell 600 

Upton  Grey  •  .  •  •  •  x,ooo 


South  Wambro*  .  .  4  700 
Weston  Patrick  . .  •  .  600 
Ditto  Corbet  .....     700 

Shalledon .1,400 

Larksam »     7^0 

Bentworth 700 

Herread 800 

Waltham.  ......     700 

Popham 600 

Chiltern  Candovcr  .  •  2,000 

Brown  dit:6 800 

Tetford 600 

Woodmancot  .  •  .  •  800 
Hartley,  Wxntery,  and 

Etheringham  •  •  •  2,500 
Excon «  •  .  600 


The  following  places  chiefly  buy  lambs  and  ewes  to  fatg 
and  sell  both  afterwards : 


Fareham  •••••••  1,500 

Titchficld 3,000 

Alvcrtoke  •••••..      800 
Ronucr.  ••••••.      200 


Wickham  •  •  •  •  •  •  500 

Farlington 200 

Bcllhampcon 700 

Havant •  500 


From  the  the  best  accounts  we  have  been  able  to  get,  we 
conceive  the  number  in  the  whole  county  tobe  about  350,000  ; 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  tlicsc  are  tags,  kept  for  the 
supply  of  the  stock.  The  lambs  arc  put  to  the  ram,  at  the 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth  after  they  are  lambed ;  they  are 
kept  to  breed  when  two,  four,  and  six,  toothed.  The  fulU 
mouthed  ewes,  are  regularly  drawn  out  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  put  to  the  ram,  in  order  to  get  forward,  for  the 
jjazicrs  in  the  rich  lands  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties* 
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n»c  wedicr  Iambi  are  sold  off  about  Michaelmas  tc| 
parts.     Most  of  the  upland  farmers  follow  this  r 

Ewes  begin  lambing  early  in  Februarj-;  they  d 
turnips,  grass,  and  vctclics,  till  tlie  weaning  limc,  \ 
arc  weaned  and  turned  upon  the  downs  with  t!ic  yoJ 
■  But  few  house  Iambs  arc  raised  in  tlits  county. 

The  c;vet  generally  fetch  from  sixteen  to  twc. 
lings  each,  if  well  kept,  and  the  lambs  from  ten  tJ 
•hillings  each. 

Folding  is  generally  praftiscd  intbe  upper  part  o 
rri£t,  but  not  so  much  in  the  lower  parc&. 

It  is  a  common  praftice,  in  the  low  narts  of  tm 
fur  the  farmers  to  take  in  sheep  to  winter,  at  aboul| 
lings  per  head,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-Da' 
In  some  parts  of  this  county  the  sheep  are 
rot,  wliicli  has  hitheno  been  almost  certain  (]i-^M 
them ;  it  is  generally  occasioned  by  land  which  J 
spungy  grass.  In  tlie  coursc'of  our  survey  v 
)klr.  Thomas  Fleet,  of  Moundsmere  farm,  near  BJ 
whose  cure  for  that  dcstrufiive  malady  has  beenl 
consideration  of  the  Board.  Nothing  could  be  t; 
Ue  than  to  £nd  an  cffe&ual  remedy  for  that  disorl 
have  been  informed,  that  upwards  of  a  million  of  I 
ttually  die  of  the  rot  in  this  kingdom*  and  that  last  [ 
tkko  double  tliat  number  were  destroyed  by  tliis  {^iM 


HOUSE  r. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  the  brcel 
>lorscs.  The  farmers  in  general  breed  thcl'-  ownl 
teams,  but  not  for  the  saddle.  A  great  iiumbcl 
borses  are  bred  upon  the  forests,  where  but  little  d 
paid  to  their  shape  or  size,  as  they  run  promiscu  J 
thcr;  and  from  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  for  waJ 
Tation,  they  are  ewrcmcly  imaU,  having  scarcclJ 
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to  feed  on  but  heath»  from  which  they  have  veiy  propexly 
derived  them^^pellatioxi  of  biatb  croppns. 


cows. 

The  breed  of  cows,  m  Hants,  is  in  general  very  indiffe* 
rent.  The  Welch  breed  has  been  introduced  of  late,  and 
found  Co  answer  very  well ;  but  as  there  are  few  dairies  in 
this  county,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed,  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  objeA,  as  most  probably  inclosures  will 
become  more  general,  when  a  great  quantity  of  the  rich  land 
will  be  found  to  make  excellent  dairy  farms. 


HOGS. 

This  county  is  particularly  famous  for  hogs.  The  farmers 
cncour9ge  the  largest  sort,  as  most  profitable  for  large  fami- 
lies. The  hogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forests,  feed 
principally  upon  acorns  and  beech  mast,  which  has  given 
them  a  superiority  over  most  others  in  the  kingdom  ;  they 
weigh  from  sixteen  to  forty  score.  They  used  formerly  to 
make  bacon,  but  of  late  years  they  mostly  pickle  it  down  in 
large  tubs,  and  let  it  remain  there  a  year  before  it  is  used,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  more  firm,  and  goes  farther.  Th« 
usual  mode  of  pickling  it  is  as  follows.  They  take  out  all 
the  bones  and  lean,  and  pickle  only  the  fat,  which  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  thick ;  to  a  hog  of  twenty  score,  they  put 
about  three  pecks  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre. The  servants  of  farmers  are  generally  fed  with  the 
pork  and  pudding  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  a  joint  of  meat  is  sometimes  allowed.  Great 
quantities  of  potatoes  have  lately  been  raised,  which,  when 
boiled  and  mixt  with  barley  meal  or  pease,  but  not  othcrwiset 
arc  excellent  food  for  bogs. 

D  %  PRAIK* 
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DRAlKtN'O. 


A  GREAT  Jcal  of  good  land  In  tliis  county,  is  n 
for  want  iif  being  properly  dmincJ,  and  altlioii-li 
of  doing  it  p:o]iL-rly,  is  ratlicr  coiisiilcrjblc.  vl-c 
pays  i[  in  llic  end.  It  is  a  common  pradtitc,  lo  rh 
arable  land  into  narrow  ridges,  wlilcli  is  certainlj 
service;  but  as  tlic  water,  in  that  case,  runs  upon 
it  is  not  near  so  cfTciftual,  as  when  below  the  i 
plough.  \Vc  sbail  therefore  rccotnnicnd  the  Ks 
draining,  so  generally  practised  in  that  county,  aiii 
performed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  usu.il  mcibiid  is,  first  of  all  to  consider  t 
vcnicnl  platos  for  the  master  drains,  which  an 
great  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  of  course  shoul 
oMi(]ucly  on  the  :lopc  of  the  liill;  they  are  alwa' 
trivcd,  that  the  lower  end  falls  into  a  ditch  o 
smaller  drains,'  which  communicate  with  them,  .'■ho 
made  to  fall  in  an  oblique  direction  across  ihi 
catches  the  springs  as  they  liickle  down.     I  hel 
drains  are  about  two  foot  deep,  and  reduced  at  I 
'  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  which  is  well  clcanci| 
a  narrow  scoop,  and  the  bottom  filled  witfi  b 
Bomc  larger  wood  upon  that,  and  then  straw  or  r 
•mailer  drains  arc  made  upon  the  same  principit 
that  they  arc  only  eighteen  inches  deep. 

In  those  [wrts  of  the  county  where  stone  is  p 
thould  ccnainly  recommend  it  in  preference  to  bil 
will  last  for  ever.     In  some  pans  of  this  county  \M 
it  convenient,  it  may  be  done  from  six  pence  to  ol 
per  rod,  according  to  the  Icngtii  of  carriage. 
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WE  cannot  take  this  subjc^l  into  consideration,  without 
expressing  our  astonishment,  that  century  after  century 
should  be  suffered  to  elapse,  without  some  efficient  measures 
being  taken  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  tliis  kingdom, 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Crown,  when  it  is  a  very 
clear  case,  that  if  they  were  properly  managed,  they  would 
produce  sufficient  to  pay  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
terest of  tlic  national  debt.  In  treating  upon  this  subject,  wc 
do  not  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  county,  as  the  same 
argument  will  hold  good  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
although  there  is  a  vast  quantity  in  Hampshire,  yec  we  ap- 
prehend more  will  be  found  in  other  counties,  particularly  ia 
the  adjoining  county  of  Dorset,  which  now  literally  pro- 
duces nothing  but  heath,  besides  the  downs,  which  are  but 
little  better.  Surely,  then,  it  is  a  national  consideration,  and 
no  more  time  ought  to  be  lost,  without  pursuing  such  means^ 
as  win  obtain  so  desirable  an  end,  the  execution  of  which, 
docs  not  appear  to  us  to  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  ; 
indeed  none  but  what  may  be  easily  surmounted. 

A  general  A€t  of  Parliament,  empowering  Commissioners 
to  adjust  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  make  allotments  ac- 
cordingly, as  in  common  inclosure  bills,  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  which  mi^ht  be  under  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Lahd  Revenue,  who  arc  fully  competent  to  the  suhjc^fV, 
having  already  Surveys  and  Reports  upon  most,  if  not  all, 
tlie  Clown  Lands  and  Forests  in  the  kingdom.  As  soon  as 
pi  ivate  claims  arc  adjusted,  the  remainder,  of  course,  wilt 
bclung  to  Government;  and  it  requires  very  little  argument 
to  prove,  that  it  will  produce  an  immense  income  to  the 
nation,  for  tlicre  is  scarce  an-  acre  but  will  produce  some- 
thing considerable,  'ihe  richest  may  be  applied*  to  agri- 
culture^  and  the  rest  for  planting.     Land,  in  its  present 

itate 
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State  not  worth  a  shilling  per  acre,  will  produl 
which,  if  only  reckoned  at  fire  wood  price,  will  I 
dcrful  profit;  but  they  will  produce  much  rnorl 
escertain,  from  repeated  observations  and  expcF 
fir  of  English  growth  is  nearly  as  good  as  foreid 
uses,  such  as  joists,  rafters,  girders,  &c.  whidi 
con  sum  pi  Ion.  Wc  do  not  expert  to  produci 
deals,  but  those  arc  a  very  small  part  in  compf 
whole.  Surely,  then,  if  we  can  supply  ourscl  J 
pnorext  land,  with  a  sufficiency  of  fir  timber  ful 
aumption,  without  being  at  the  enormous  expT 
porting  it  from  abroad,  wc  are  guilty  of  llie  gr<l 
in  not  doing  it,  and  more  particularly,  as  wc  dl 
goods,  but  hard  cash  in  lieu  of  it,  which  must  | 
drain  to  this  country. 

What  wc  have  hitherto  said  upon  this  subjcl 
the  waste  lands  belonging  to  Government. 
hncRy  state  our  opinion  on  that  which  ib  pri  J 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  quantity  ihroughJ 
dom*     The  same  argument  will  nearly  appiyT 
the  other,  excepting  that  it  is,  in  general,  pi 
which  case,  the  general  observation  is,  that  it  F 
thing  when  inclosed.     This  argument  may  holl 
applied  to  agriculture,  but  cannot  with  respect  I 
as  wc  can  easily  prove,  that  each  acre,  at  the  el 
five  years,  will  yield  at  least  lool.  worth  of  tim 
wood,  supposing  the  whole  cut  down  at  that  J 
properly  thinned,  the  remainder  will  continue  t| 
the  same  proportion.  Wc  should  therefore  hope 
vantages  arising  therefrom,  would  be  a  sufficienl 
to  gentlemen  possessing  that  species  of  property! 
upon  an  extensive  scale;  indeed,  we  cannot  < 
any  gentleman  can  sit  down  easy,  and  say  he  hi 
his  duty  to  his  family,  when  he  is  conscious  he  I 
to  pursue  those  measures,  which,  in  a  few  yea  J 
crease  his  property  so  amazingly. 
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Under  this  article  we  shall  mention  commonable  land, 
which  belongs  to  the  parishioners  in  general,  which  being 
unincloscdy  may  be  considered  as  very  little  better  than  the 
waste  land  before  mentioned,  as  it  is  self  evident,  that  culti- 
vated land  will  produce  ipore  than  that  which  is  totally  un- 
cultivated, and  left  for  nature  to  pursue  her  own  course ;  and 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  each  one  is  endeavouring  to  ex« 
haust  it  of  every  valuable  production,  wit!  out  paying  the 
least  attention  to  its  support  and  improvement.  The  very 
staple  itself,  does  not  even  escape  its  ungenerous  neighbour. 
All  this  would  be  easily  remedied  by  a  genera]  inclosure  bill, 
which  would  reduce  the  expence  of  inclosures,  and  would  be 
a  spur  to  tliat  improvement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  in* 
closing  commons,  would  decrease  the  number  of  sheep,  and 
thereby  injure  the  produce  of  wool;  but  this  objeAion  will 
not  hold  good,  when  it  is  considered,  that  every  acre  of  land 
that  is  cultivated,  will  produce  double  the  number  of  sheep 
or  other  cattle,  than  that  which  is  not  cultivated ;  and  we 
apprehend,  there  are  few  farmers,  but  what  are  already  coa* 
vinccd,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  sheep  they  can  con- 
veniently keep,  the  more  advantageous  it  is  to  themselves ; 
.:ind  of  course,  if  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  land  culti- 
vated, the  greater  will  be  the  stock  of  sheep,  as  well  a» 
of  other  cattle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  waste  lands  in  tlie  county 
of  Hants,  exclusive  of  the  forests^  which  are  particularly 
described  in  this  report. 

East  Woodhay,  near  Newbury, contains  about  laoo  acres  ; 
it  is  principally  fed  with  young  cattle,  and  some  few  horses 
arc  bred  there,  but  the  horses  are  of  little  value ;  a  few  good 
cows,  however^  are  bred. 

This  would  make  good  arable  land,  and  some  part  good 
meadow ;  if  inclosed  would  be  worth  about  7s.  6d.  per  ann. 
At  present  it  is  of  very  little  value,  as  there  is  no  timber^ 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
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Kinz*s  Clear conuins about  lOOO  acres,  upon  whi 
Cacdeof  3  good  son  arc  now  bred.     If  this  -wi 
»ouM  make  good  convcrEJbltf  land  fiillicr  for  t 
for  feeding,  hu:  principally  for  feeding,  and  v,ot,liJ 
about  15s.  per  acre. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  hi 
t'lc  above  commons,  wlucli  contiauc  ihrou^ii 
towards  EcrksMrc. 

FroxfielJ  Banict  Common,  containing  near   iJ 
at  present  produces  very  little,  but  if  inclosed  | 
worth  8i.  or  i;s.  per  acre.     The  parishior.crs  i. 
to  have  it  inclosed,  but  upon  application  to  I'lc 
n:anor,  who  has  the  griiat  tythcs,  he  rcfiis^'i 
allotment  of  land  In  lieu  of  thc!>e  tythcs,  for  \vl 
the  inclcsurc,  at  present,  wc  understand,  is  diTJjjt. 
At  Botlcy,  near  Southampton,  is  a  considiT; 
land,  about  70^0.  or  8000  acres,  of  which  a   g 
very  useful  l.ind  fur  cuhivation,  and  some  p.-n  :s 
plantations  of  firs,  timber,  and  underwood,    li  n. 
very  little,  but  if  inclosed  would  be  wonh  aboj 
acre. 

Walihani  Clusc  contains  alwut  2020  acres,  b  J 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which,  if  properly  , 
would  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber ;  : 
dcrablc  projiortion  \\ould  make  fine  paiiurc  a 
land,  which  would  he  worth  at  least  30s.  per  ac i| 
is  a'so  a  considerable  tjuanlity  of  good  cum  I 
would  lie  worth  from  los  10  las  per  acre. 

iJagshot  Ilcath  contains  a  very  comiJerable  u 
(he  greater  part  of  which  is  in  Surry :  upon  n  roi 
tion,  bcrwcen  a  ajid  30OO  acres  may  be  in  ilii^ 
is  principally  of  a  very  light  wndy  soil,  anJ  [jk 
little.  If  plantations  of  firs  were  made,  ihty  \ 
well,  and  l>ccomc  profitable. 

The  total  quantity  of  watte  lands  In  H^nis, 
lJ.e  forests,  but  incluJing  5,675  teres  in  the  Uk  l 
suppwed  to  be  104,845  acres. 
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TYTHE8. 


This  is  a  subjc£^  of  great  national  iniportance»  and  which, 
if  properly  adjusted,  would  prevent  much  discontent  on  both 
sides,  which  is  now  daily  the  cause  of  disputes  and  litigation. 
If  the  clergyman,  or  lay  proprietor,  agrees  to  take  a  commu- 
tation in  lieu  of  tytlies,  there  is  great  di£Eculty  in  ascertaining 
the  value  ;  and  if  he  take  it  in  kind,  that  Is  a  still  greater 
evil,  and  causes  tlie  clergyman  and  the  farmer  to  be  conti- 
nually at  variance,  who,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  live  in 
the  utmost  cordiality;  for  it  cannot  be  expeAcd,  that  much 
good  can  be  derived  from  the  advice  of  the  pastor,  when  at 
variance  with  his  flock.Therearedoub.less  numerous  instances 
where  perliaps  both  parties  arc  to  blame,  in  striving  to  aggra- 
vate each  other.  We  will  mention  one  instance  in  a  parish 
in  this  county,  which  happened  last  autumn,  where  tythes 
were  taken  in  kind.'  The  clergyman  and  the  farmer  were 
at  variance,  and  the  farmer,  determined  to  be  even  with  tlie 
clergyman,  gave  him  notice  that  he  was' going  to  draw  a  field 
of  turnipson a  certainday.  Theclegymanaccordinglyscnthis 
team  and  servant  at  the  time  appointed,  when  the  farmer  drew 
ten  turnips,  and  desired  the  other  to  take  one  of  them,  saying 
heshould  not  draw  any  more  that  day,  but  would  let  him  know 
when  he  did.  This,  among  many  other  instances,  only  proves 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  some  plan  adopted  lo  pre- 
vent these  evils,  and  thereby  remove  thecxcuse  for  complaint 
in  the  occupier,  and  at  the  saoie  time  render  the  lives  of  die 
clergy  much  more  peaceable  and  happy.  However,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  clergy,  wc  cannot  omit  saying,  we  have  found 
much  more  severity  in  lay  impropriators  than  in  the  clergy. 

At  all  events,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  clergy,  or  lay  pro- 
prietors, should  have  nothing  to  do,  either  with  the  valuing 
or  levying  tlie  tythes,  but  that*  it  should  be  done  by  disinte- 
rested persons;  and  although  this  is  a  subjedk  that  has  excited 
tlicaiicivaon  and  ingenuity  of  a  great  number  of  people,  wc 
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cannot  pass  It  by,  wlthoutsaggwtinE  our  i-ieasi 
casion>     We  rfiall  therefore  take  the  libcrt 
Board, whether th!s  complicated  and  unpleasaiicl 
not  be  simplilied  and  adjuued  to  the  saiisfjiftionl 
if  tythcs  were  to  be  regulated  by  die  rent  off 
wtiich  could  be  always  easily  estimated  in  aim 
rish,  either  from  the  taxes,  or  by  assc&sors  ; 
mi^hi  be  settled  at  nearly  the  followiitr;  proporl 
One  fifth  of  the  rent  upon  AraMi: 
One  ninth  ditto,      .    upon  Meadow. 
One  twelfth  ditto,     .     upon  Pasture. 
However  the  cxait  proponions  might  be  J 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subjc^V,  avc  can 
ing  this  would  be  attended  witli  coiisiJi:rahli:  I 
the  farmer  would  thereby  reap  the  imm< 
own  expences  and  improvement  a  con: 
ofwhich  now  goes  to  the  proprietor  of  the  i 
ever  continue  to  be  a  great  bar  to  improvcmei 
our  plan  were  pursued,  the  value  of  the  tyihes 
ally  increase  in  proportion  to  the  rent,  which  | 
known  when  the  farm  Is  taken,  and  tlic  farr 
reason  afterwards  to  complain,  anddurinc;hls 
have  tlic  satisfadlion  of  reaping  the  bencht 
and  improvmcnt,  without  the  mortification  cU 
the  present  system)  a  considerable  part  of  liil 
from  every  load  of  dung  or  other  manure  he  if 
taken  from  him. 


FORSSTS, 

There  are  several  considerable  forests  in  t. 
the  new  Forest,  Alice  Holt,  Woolim-r,  and  ] 
shall  describe  separately,  beginning' first 
Kit,  which  is  by  £m  ihe  mott  cjtteMive. 
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KEW   FOREST. 

The  New  Forest  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  it  was  i'ormerly  bounded  on  the  east  by  Southampton 
River,  and  on  tlie  south  by  the  British  Cliannel,  being  near 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  circumfcrenrc  ;  but  since 
the  disaffbrestationsby  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  First, 
its  boundaries  are  much  reduced,  and  now  only  extends-  from 
Godshill,  on  tlie  north-west,  to  the  sea,  on  the  south-cast, 
about  twenty  miles ;  and  from  Hardley,  on  the  east,  to  King* 
wood,  on  the  west,  about  fifteen  miles  ;  containing  within 
those  limits  about  92,365  acres,  the  whole  of  which  does  not 
now  belong  to  the  Crown :  ^  as  several  manors  and  freehold 
estates,  to  the  amount  of  24,797  acres,  arc  private  property; 
about  625  acres  are  copyhold,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  manor 
of  Lyndhurst;  io04acresare  leasehold, held  under  the  Crown; 
902  acres  are  encroachments  ;  1193  acres  are  held  by  the 
master-keepers  and  groom-keepers,  attached  to  their  respec- 
tive lodges;  and  the  remaining  63,844  acres  are  the  woods 
and  waste  lands  of  the  forest. 

In  all  the  freeholds  subjccS^  to  the  regard  of  the  forest, 
which  arc  of  the  nature  of  purlieus,  the  Crown  reserves 
certain  rights. 

The  copyholds  within  tlie  manor  of  Lyndhurst  entirely 
belong  to  the  Crown^  and  are  granted  to  tenants  by  copy  of 
Court  Roll,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  The 
timber  on  this  manor  is  also  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
The  leasehold  estates  in  this  forest  are  entirely  the  property 
of  the  Crown. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  encroachments,  chief- 
ly  made  by  poor  people,  excepting  those  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  neighbouring  estates  have  added  to  tlieir  own,  all 
of  which  the  Crown  has  a  full  power  to  lay  open  again. 

Ea  The 
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The  New  Forest  is  diviJiJ  into  nias  bailie 
»rc  subdiviJcd  inro,fiftcen  walks,  via. 

•  BAILIWICK!.  WALKS.. 

.     BurfeyBafciok...     5f;f!';\"''^' 

t  Holmsicy  Walk. 

Fmham  ditto J  noldmvooa  Wal| 

Godthlll  ditto Ashley  ditto. 

Lyiiwood  ditto Broomy  ditto. 

,       ,.  f  Rhlncficldilitto, 

£atiramslcv  ditto  .      <■•<,,,,      ,     ,■ 

'  I  Wclvcrly  dina. 

somhdi,>o.'....':.r^f'=r'^'''f''i 

(  l,ady  t-ross  d:ito.l 

_        ,.  ,  ,     vr   1     t  Dciiiiv  Walk,  ani 

East  ditto  and  the  Nodes  J   ,  ,     '     ,,,  ,,       " 
I  Ashurst  Walk. 

Inn  Bailiwick     Ironshill  ditto 

.,     ,     ,.  t  Castle  Malwood  I 

North  ditto \  ^       ,,,.„,-      I 

t  Bramblelitll  ditto.l 

ITie  officers  of  the  Forest  arc,  a  Loid  W| 

tenant.  Riding  Forester,"  Bowbearer,  two  Rai 

Ward,     Under     Wood-Watd,      four    A'l 

Steward,    Under    Steward,    twelve    RcgardcrJ 

restcrs   or    Master   Keepers,     and  thirteen 

lersor  Groom  Kctpcrs.     Besides  the  above  ( 

is  a  Surveyor-General  of  the  Woods  and  Fc 

poinli  a  Deputy,  and  a.  Purveyor  of  the  Na' 

are  not  properly  ofHc en;  appointed  solely  for  ll 

rest;  tlic  Surveyor  General  being  supcrintcnd:i« 

forests  ;  and  the  Purveyor  of  the  Navy  is  paid  \ 

Board  as  an  officer  of  Portsmouth  Dock-yarJ,  [ 

Ji  docs  not  appear  to  us  necessary  to  mci-.iil 

duties  of  each  officer,  but  wc  are  warrartcd  i 

much,  that  if  each  officer  were  to  do  his  duty, 

'  iidcring  h-i  private  cnioluoicnt,  it  would  tend  i 
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racrcase  and  preservation  of  the  timber  in  this  forest;  where* 
as-  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  the  interests  of  all  the 
inferior  ofEcers  so  clasli  with  that  of  the  forest,  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  expert  either  a  preservation  of  the  timber  now 
growing  in  the  forest,  or  an  increase  from  new  plantations, 
while  the  present  system  remains,  as  it  clearly  appeared  to  us 
from  die  Survey  we  made  of  the  New  Forest  in  1787,  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Revenue,  that  the 
principal  care  of  the  timber,  and  inclosurcs  for  its  preserva- 
tion, depended  chiefly  upon  the  Under- Keepers,  whose  emo- 
luments arc  mostly  dcrived/rom  deer,  sale  of  browse-wood, 
rabbits,  and  swine,  all  of  which  are  inimical  to  the  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  timber^  and  tlie  evil  consequences  of 
these  emoluments,  being  allowed  instead  of  an  adequate  sala- 
ry,  arc  very  conspicuous. 

In  the  iirst  place,  the  forest  is  so  overstocked  with  deer, 
that  upwards  of  three  hundred  died  in  one.  walk  in  1787. 
Widi  rcspe£t  to  the  cutting  of  browse-wood,  it  admits  of 
many  depredations,  such  as  cutting  away  the  holly  aixi 
thorn,  the  great  preservation  of  the  young  oak,  and  too 
often  the  oak  itself  is  included  in  the  fall. 

Witli  respect  to  rabbits,  they  are  encouraged  in  almost, 
every  walk,  but  particularly  in  those  of  Welverly  and 
Rhincfield,  where  three  inclosures,  n^adc  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  have  been  converted  into  ^varrcns,  to  the 
amount  of  835  acres  ;  and  with  respect,  to  swine,  some  of 
the  keepers  are  considerable  dealprs  in  them,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  continue  m  the  forest  during  the  whole  year.  One 
of  the  keepers  only,  had  between  seventy,  and  eighty  swine  at 
one  time. 

All  these  circumstances  concur  in  the  destruction  of  young 
timber,  and  unless  ^lorne  means  are  taken  to  prevent  these 
and  other  abuses,  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  timber 
worth  mentioning  left  upon  the  forest.    As  it  appears  from 
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aflual  surveys  made  of  the  timber  at  different  pJ 
much  tlie  timber  has  decreased,  and  what  the  forJ 
tncrly  capable  of  producing,  which  account  we  slj 
liberty  of  subjoining. 


Ptteof  lurvcjr. 

,  ,5  Timber  fit  for  the  navy 
.    ""'/Dotirdaiiddeciiycd  ircei 

\Timl.er  fit  for  the  navy 

'7°'?notard  trees  not  stated 

,    f  Timber  fit  for  the  navy 

''*'4ip*feaiveoaks 

''''^iDEfediveoaks 


'Kumberof 


19.^36 

''74J 
S96 


1  i^.c  J 
19, sj 


From  other  accounts,  it  apjicars  that  the  Xa'.l 
jupphcd  with  about  8S5  loails  of  oak  timber  perl 
in  average,  from  this  forest,  for  the  last  twenty  yJ 
the  only  produce  to  the  public.  Tiic  annual  cxi>ci| 
forest  appears  to  be  about  3400I.  per  annum,  an 
clear  pn-tit,  about  1,015!.  on  an  average;  ihcrcfil 
thjt  all  ihc  timber  in  the  New  Forest  groui.v 
acres  of  land,  has  produced  a  profit  only  of  1 
num,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  twenty  ycl 
making  any  allowance  for  the  deficiency  in  the  n 
compared  with  tlie  stock  twenty  years  aj; 
land. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  improper  mana;;! 
forest,  it  may  be  cxpcdlcd  we  should  eiidcav< 
plan  for  its  improvement^  we  sliall  therefore  ta| 
to  suggest  our  general  ideas  upon  that  head. 

There  being  in  the  New  Forest  a  vaiicty  of  clJ 
vilegcs  appcnaining  to  difTcrcnt  iicop'c,  it  wouldf 
to  ascertain  tlicm  prcviouii  to  any  final  artan: 
made;  wc  should  therefore  recomniend  an  aft  J 


* 
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einpowcrlng  Commissloacrs  to  make  Inquiry  into  ths  nature 
of  their  rcspevSUve  claims,  which  should  bs  pai J  i\\zA\  in  land 
or  money,  as  die  parcicular  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
require,  wliich  may  l>c  valued  by  a  jury  of  freeholders  in  die 
county ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  ascertain  and  value  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  in  rcspetSi  to  die  copyhtjldcrs,  and  the 
encroachments  upon  the  forest ;  all  of  which  being  properly 
adjusted,  it  will  be  easily  known  what  pirt  liclongs  cxclu* 
sivcly  to  the  Crown,  excepting  die  right  of  common  of  those 
who  reside  in  die  neighbourhood ;  and  as  dierc  a|>pearsto  be 
about  64,000  acres  of  wood  and  waste  lands,  it  may  be  fairly- 
presumed,  that  if  Government  were  to  agree  to  give  up  cer* 
tain  privileges,  and  to  destroy  or  park  the  whole  of  the  decr» 
which  arc  now  extremely  numerous,  and  injurious  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  adjoining  lands,  it  would  bs  giving  up  a  very 
considerable  right,  which,  though  not  very  valuable  to  die 
Crown,  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  waste  lands,  and  as  die 
Crown  has  already  a  right  to  keep  constandy  inclosed  6ooo» 
acres,  (by  an  asSb  of  William  III.)  for  the  growth  of  timber, 
and  of  course  a  very  considerable  sliarc  in  the  right  of  com* 
mon. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  that  if  20,000 
acres  were  to  be  kept  constandy  inclosed  for  the  growtiv 
of  timber,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  consideration  for 
giving  up  so  many  other  privileges;  however,  the  quantity 
might  be  settled  by  die  Commissioners  and  the  Jury.  This  be- 
ing ascertained,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  the  best  mediod' 
of  fencing  and  planting  the  inclosures,  and  preserving  them 
till  they  are  out  of  danger  of  being  injured  by  cattle  ;  to  ac- 
complish which  wc  should  recommend  the  external  fences  to- 
be  made  with  a  ditch»  and  posts  with  three  rails  on  the  bank, 
and  well  planted  with  white  thorn  hedge  on  the  inside.  Wc 
%vould  men  recommend  a  nursery  to  be  made  in  a  central  part 
of  the  forest,  for  raisi.ig  the  several  kinds  of  plants  adapted  to 
xlisi  various  soils  of  the  New  Forest,  and  a  person  conversant 
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in  that  branch,  appointed  to  supcrintcnJthc  man; 
\vho  should  reside  upon  the  [>remiscs,  and  attend  nl 
•  ihe  raiiing  of  the  trees,  but  to  the  transplanting  tl 
wards  in  the  particular  situations  where  dicy  are  !■ 
remain,  as  their  success  depends  much  U|ioii  thai  I 
but  perhaps  i:  may  be  -urged,  that  it  wilJ  be  uiinJ 
raise  planu  in  a  nursery,  when  the  incIOMircs  i 
with  accrns,  &c.  which  is  certainly  mucli  less 
when  applied  to  oak  only,  is  the  most  cx|icditiol 
furnisliinj-];  a  large  quantity  of  ground  with  young 
it  dues  hf  no  means  follow,  that  it  is  the  most  t 
way  of  raising  timber  for  llic  Navy,  as  from  rcpcB 
rimcnts  and  observations  we  havcfound,tlMttransi 
%  ill  ilirivc  faster,  and  produce  better  tiii>bcr  in  the  I 
'  ilinn  that  which  has  never  been  transplanted ; 
standing  tliis  is  contrary  lo  the  generally  rcLcivcd  ol 
have  ventured  to  assert  it  from  known  faiHs,  w!, 
ready  to  prove  to  any  gentleman,  and  wlii.rli  we  s 
would  tend  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  lus  gcncB 
into  people's  minds— tliat  if  the  ta])  root  of  the  n 
Or  injured,  that  the  tree  will  never  thrive  after ; 
the  contrary,  two  or  three  tap  roots  will  gctier.iliy  I 
in  Its  siead,  which  alTords  them  a  better  opnonur.i 
ing  out  the  good  earth,  and  in  case  on-r  of  them  I 
stopped  by  a  (.tone  or  otherwise,  the  others  mjy  bcl 
tunatc,  which  Is  not  the  case  with  a  single  ia[^| 
probably  this  may  account  for  the  supcricrity  of  f 
planted  trees. 

However,  at  all  cvcnis,  If  [lie  inclosurts  couU  h| 
with  oak,  ■without  the  assistame  pf  the  nuistTy, 
not  with  many  other  kinds,  partitularly  fir  and  hJ 
most  of  the  inclosures  would  coniain  sonic  lmric| 
tlie  hills,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  pl.n:  i 
which  w<mld  never  succeed,  whereas  it  woip!.1  • 
celltiu  lir  and  larch  timber,  which  would  jiay  !,cu< 


■  -« I  r       
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«nd  at  the  sa:Ttc  time  supply  the  neighbouring  country  with 
fire-wood,  which,  under  the  present  syscem,  will  soon  be  very 
scarce,  aud  not  sufficient  for  the  legal  claims  for  that  article. 
W  Ith  rcspctf  t  to  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  super- 
intend ihc  forest,  after  it  is  properly  regulated,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  particularize  here;  but  we  may  just  mention  that 
^  very  few,  under  a  competent  Board,  would  be  fully  suffici- 
ent for  tlie  whole  management,  and  those  should  be  paid  a 
salary  adequate  to  their  employ,  and  on  no  account  suffer- 
ed to.xccelvc  any  emolument  or  fee  whatever  from  the  fore^ 


ALICE    MOLT   AND   WOOLMER    FOREST. 

Tins  forest  is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  Hampshire,  ok 
tlxc  borders  of  tjie  counties  of  Surry  and  Sussex,  and  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river  Wey,  which  becomes  na- 
vigable at  Godalming,  about  ten  miles  (rom  tne  middle  of  the 
forest,  which  falls  into  the  Thames,  and  affords  an  easy  con* 
vcyance  for  timber  to  Woolwich,  and  other  dock-yards  ia 
that  river. 

By  an  ancient  perambulation  made  in  the  twenty-eightli 
year  of  Edward  I.  it  appears,  that  this  forest  had  been  enlarge 
cd  in  die  four  preceding  reigns,  and  reduced  by  Edward  I.  to 
its  original  limits,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Charta  dc  Foresta,  and  of  a  grant  from  the  Commons  of  a 
fifteenth  part  of  all  their  moveable  property. 

l*he  whole  of  the  forest  witliin  this  boundary  contains 
about  1 5,493 acres;  about  6,799  acres  of  which  are  private 
property,  the  remaining  8,694  acres  are  forest  lands  belong* 
ing  to  the  Crown. 

There  are  two  divisions  in  the  forest,  one  called  Holt  or 
Alice  Holt,  and  ihp  other  Woolmer,  \^luch  arc  divided  by 
intcrvcauig  private  property. 
.[HonuJ  w  Alice 
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Allco  Hole  was  formerly  divided  into  thrcJ 
walks,  but  now  there  is  no  Jistinclion,    WoJ 
.  into  two  walks,  called  Linchborough  and  Bof 
Alice  Holt  comaiiis  about  2,7+4  acres  t 
upon  whicli,  according  10  a  late  valu;:.tion, 
about  60.000I.  wonli  of  timber. 

\Voolmcr  contains  about  5.950  acres,  upol 
no  timber  worth  mentioning. 

AUhough  there  arc  two  divisions,  they  an 
one  forest,  and  arc  governed  by  one  sot  of  ol 
je£t  to  the  same  forest  courts. 

The  claims  upon  this  forest  were  very  fcwl 
James  I.  and  Chailcs  1.  and  those  only  for  (I 
mon,  hue  they  are  considerably  increased  oil 
The  ancient  government  oftlm  forest  wisB 
by  a  Lieutenant,  Rangeror  Keeper,  V'crdurcM 
Regardcrs,  Agistors,  and  Under-kccpcrs,  and  t] 
courts  of  Swanimotc  and  Attachments^  hue  tl| 
tenant  has  for  many  years  been  granted  on  h 
terms  of  years,  witli  the  power  of  appoint  tngi 
for  which  he  was  formerly  allowed  a  fct  fai  it 
of  the  manor  of  Wordlcham,  amouiuing 
annum  ;  and  a  great  many  other  pert^uisites  I 
forest,  upon  condir-'sn  of  his  paying  the  sj 
ofGccrs  in  tlic  foiesc.    In  the  year  1701,  : 
added  to  hi^  salary. 

It  appears  there  has  been  continuril  altcrc 
Crown  and  the  Lieutenant  respecting  the  til 
veivcd  lie  had  a  right  to  the  lop  and  bo 
the  timber  felled,  which  hai  generally  beJ 
also  claims  a  right  to  all  the  deer  upon  tin 
upon  the  whole,  Government  has  but  liJ 


In  the  year  1608  there  was  a  survey  maL 
when  tliere  were  found  growing  in  the  £orel 


•  —  .* .. 
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&t  for  the  Navy,  and  23,934  loads  of  defective  trees ;  and 
from  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  17839  it  appears  there  re- 
mained only  about  159X42  loads,  including  sound  and  de- 
fective trees,  and  that  those  are  generally  of  one  age,  viz« 
from  100  to  X20  years  growth ;  and  that  there  are  scarce  any  . 
to  succeed  themt  ^o  Httle  care  having  been  taken  of  late  to 
encourage  a  succession.  It  therefore  is  highly  necessary 
for  Government,  to  take  some  steps  to  ascertain  the  respec« 
tive  claims  of  individuals  upon  this  forest,  as  we  have  re- 
commended in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  remainder  might  be 
properly  planted  and  cultivated. 


FOREST   OF   BERE. 


The  forest  of  Bere  is  situated  in  tlie  south-east  part  oT  • 
Hampshire,  on  the  north  side  of  Portsdown,  and  within  eight 
miles  of  Portsmouth. 

From  a  perambulation  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  this  forest  was  much  more  extensive  than  it  now  is. 
Another  {x^rambulation  was  made  in  1688,  and  which  is 
now  considered  as  the  boundary.  This  forest  is  divided  into 
two  walks,  called  the  East  and  West  Walks,  and  each  walk 
contains  several  smaller  divisions  called  purlieus,  but  they 
are  not  properly  purlieus,  being  witliin  the  regard  of  the 
forest,  and  subjefb  to  tlie  forest  laws.  There  arc  sixteen  of 
these  purlieus,  belonging  to  difFcrent  proprietors,  who  have 
the  right  of  the  soil,  timber,  and  wood ;  but  the  whole  are 
subject  to  the  range  and  feed  of  the  king's  deer,  and  the 
commoner's  cattle. 

The  whole  forest  contains  about  1 6,000  acres,  of  which 
al)out  one  third  is  inclosed,  and  the  rest  open  forest  land  ;  ilic 
land  in  general  is  extremely  good,  and  proixrr  for  tlic  growth 
of  oak  timber. 

iz  TIic 
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T!ic  Officers  of  ihis  forest  arc,  a  Wartlen,  fnir| 
two   Master  Keepers,    two   Under- Kccikts, 
Steward  of  the  Swanimotc  court,  twelve  Rcgardcl 
Agistors.     The  ilock  of  deer  is  about  zoo  Iiead,  ; 
about  s^cn  Iiracc  cf  bucks  are  annually  killed. 

The  encroaclimcnts  arc  chiefly  in  the  West  \fl 
there  is  no  resident  kecpsr;  and  tlie  greater  part  3 
Jem  date.  These  encroachments  are  not  coiil 
property  of  the  Crown,  then;  are  ma]\y  in  olhl 
paniculariy  in  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchel 
of  late  it  has  been  a  prafllce  to  grant  a^pic^  of  I 
(urcs  as  copyliold,  taking  a  flnc  and  rcservini^  a  I 
abuses  have  crept  in  from  the  non-attendance  of  I 
fo  tliat  this  forest  ha:;  sulFered  considerable  deprJ 

Tlicrc  was  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  this  forest  I 
another  in  17  S3,  from  which  it  appears,  that  llfl 
17S3  was  only  one  iSth  part  of  wliat  was  gro« 
former  period ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  oil 
to  protc£l  and  encourage  the  growth  of  youngl 
which  this  forest  is  particularly  adapted,  both  al 
situation ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  much  to  fhl 
of  all  parties,  if  a  general  inclosurc  and  divii 
adopted. 
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ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  IsIc  of  Wight,  called  Gwith  by  the  Britons,  VeAis 
by  the  Romans,  and  Wc£l  by  the  Saxons,  lies  on  the  coast 
of  Hampsliire,  and  is  included  in  that  county ;  the  strait  that 
separates  it  from  the  main  land  is  of  unequal  breadtli,  being 
about  one  mile  over  towards  the  western,  and  about  seven 
miles  at  the  eastern  extremity;  its  form  is  somewhat  like  a 
lozenge ;  the  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  twenty  three 
miles,  and  breadth  from  north  to  south  thirteen ;  its  super-^ 
£cial  contents  are  reckoned  at  ioo,000  acres. 

The  Island  is  divided  into  two  hundreds,  x:allcd  East  and 
West  Mediae ;   contains  thirty  parishes^  and  rather  more 
than  x8,ooo  inhabitants.     Its  chief  towns  are,  Newport  (the 
capital)  Cowes,  and  Yarmouth.  The  air,  particularly  in  the 
higher  southern  parts,  is  extremely  wholesome;  frequent  in- 
stances of  longevity  occurring,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
health  and   vigour  prevailing  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
people.     Its  fertility  is  almost  proverbial,  having  long  since 
been  said  to  produce  more  in  one  year,  tlian  could  be  con- 
sumed by  its  inhabitants  in  eight ;  an  improved  husbandry 
introduced  of  late  years  has  increased  this  fertility,  and  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  colle£f,  we  may  now  estimate  its 
annual  production  to  be  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  it». 
consumption. 

SOIL,   FACE    OF   THE  COUNTRY^   AND    ROADS. 

Thz  soil  is  extremely  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
island ;  and  sometimes  exhibits  a.  remarkable  variety,  even 
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m  the  same  parish— Thus  for  instance,  in  T.r.vVm^,  ilie 
cas:cni  patish.  the  following  varieties  occur  :  l!ic  suuil 
consUts  of  a  free,  kind-working  earth,  mi>:t  wiih  a  smiil 
portion  of  s:ir.J;  the  wear,  oia  lighiloiin.miA^..  .w.:i  i 
anJ  ihc  north  and  cast  parts  uf  a  wilVcUy,  scarcely  yie 
to  the  o-erations  of  tlie  huibandman.   In  many  parts  (| 
island,  the  soil  is   gravelly  i    in  others  iiin^y  ;    lui 
iicral  chamber  is  a  strons  and  loamy  catth,  well  calci 
for  asricuKural  pumosos.  It  abounds  ■with  ni:iilc,  botIi| 
and  stone ;    c'lal'^,  fu!!i:r's  and  brick  earth  ;    rohaccof 
clay;  stone  of  diiFcrcnt  tjualitics;  and  various  kinJs  of  I 
of  the  last,  a  iinc  white  sort  is  found  in  the  parish  of  f 
water,  on  a  manor  belonging  to  John  Urry,  Esq.  of  I 
mouth,  esteemed  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  kinj 
and  used  in  great  quanii.ies  for  the  glass  and  porcelainJ 
nufa^orics. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  various,  beautiful,  and  I 
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;  consiitin"  of  gentlv  sweilin''  bills,  div 


intermediate  vallies,   verdant   well  wiitcrcd  meads  a 
com  tielils,  A  chain  of  hills  stretches  from  ens:  to  wcstt'il 
the  hc::rtof  ihc  island,  and  the  short,  svvcel  food  \\h 
afTurd  to  the  sheep,  renders  their  wool  and  meat  equal  cJ 
of  the  sheep  bred  on  the  downs  of  Sussex.     In  the  su| 
parts  of  the  island,  particularly  about  Stcephili  and  1 
CUff,  ic  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  rndusiriuus  I 
<jf  die  inhabitants  has  overcome  certain  local  inconvcnil 
Mai.y  s[>ots  of  ground,  hereabouts,  lie  in  such   iittrl 
among  the  crags  of  mountains  and  rocks,  that  i 
imagine  their  situation  sliould  secure  them   from  i lie  I 
of  ihc  husbandman  :    the   islanders,  however,  have  t 
means  to  reduce  all  these  spats  to  tillage  ;   and  cvc[| 
which  appear,  from  their  rapid  descent  and  whimsical  ii 
litics,  to  be  most  incapable  of  being  worked,  yet  by  f 
ing  them,  sometimes  in  a  transverse,  and  sometimes' 
oblique  dire£lion,  ihcy  make  them  produce  heavy  audi 
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dant  crops.  This  operation,  however,  is  a  very  laborious  one, 
and  I  frequently  remarked  ic  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
five  horses  to  perform  it.  Notwithstanding  the  Mtuation 
of  these  pieces  of  land,  they  let  at  aos.  and  upwards  per 
acre. 

The  roads  of  the  island  (particularly  in  the  e?istem  divi- 
6ion)  arc  paid  great  attention  to  ;  and  except  in  t!ie  southern 
parts,  where  the  rocky  soil  renders  them  rugged,  are  r.s  good 
as  those  of  Hampshire.  The  western  division  being  less  po- 
pulous, the  roads  here  are  less  pleasant  to  the  traveller;  though 
indeed  of  late  years,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
these  means  of  communication  throughout  the  whole  island. 

They  are  formed  and  repaired  as  in  otlier  places,  by  the 
jcspedtivc  parishes  or  tythings  tlirough  which  ihey  pass* 


CaAIN,   COURSE  OF   CROPS,   MANURES,  iCC 

The  grains  cultivated  in  the  island  are,  wheat  (red 
strawed),  barley,  oats  (sometimes  the  Tartarian,  but  they  are 
not  found  to  answer)  beans,  and  pease ;  though  more  or  less 
attention  is  paid  to  the  three  latter,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  different  farms,  and  the  different  nature  of  the  land. 
This  will  appear  from  tlie  following  statement  of  the  rotation 
of  crops  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity,  the  common  course,  on 
the  free,  light  working  land,  is 

xst.  year  Wheat 
ad.  — -  Barley  or  oats 
gd.  — —  Clover 
4th.  i        Wheat. 
On  the  stiiFland  they  hive  wheat  only  once  in  four  years. 
At  the  i^outhcrn  part  of  the  island  this  course  is  used : 

I  St.  year  Wheat 

2d.    ■  ■       Fallow  dunged  and  turnips. 
[lUnts]  c  3d. 


jd.    —  Bariey 

^I,. Clovtr 

About  Sicep-hill  the  following  management  occurs: 

oots,  or  (K-sc  ;  Urlcy  wi:h  clover  ;  mow  ic  ncM  ^ 

iced  it  aftcrwanls  ;  plough  it  up  ;  give  il  a  sumnu:  'a 

und  sow  it  with  wheat  again. 

Near  the  renter  of  the  island  the  rotation  it  a.s  folli| 

lit.  year,  ■\\'l!cat- 

ad.  —  BaFtcy 

3d.       '  ■  Clover 

4th. Wheat. 

Towards  the  western  extremity  :-. 
I  St.  year,  Turnips 
ad.  I  Carlcy 

jd.   —  —  Clover  and  ray-grass 

4tli Wheat. 

The  wheat  is  prepared  for  sowing,  in  genera!,  byl 
it  in  salt  water,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  lime.  | 

In  the  easicm  part  of  the  island,  the  medium  pre 
wheat  is  about  twenty-nine  bushels,  of  oats  tv/cncy-l 
barley  thirty.of  pease  twcnty-eiglit,  and  of  beans  twcf 
bushels  per  acre.  In  the  southern  and  wcsicni  | 
is  rather  larger;  wheat  thirty  bushels,  oats  (vrt 
thirty,  beans  thirty-two,  and  pease  twenty-eight  bu  J 
acre. 

In  preparing  their  land  for  wheat,  the  islanders  gfl 
or  four  {iloughings  (as  the  soil  requires)  to  the 
and  one  on  breaking  up  their  clover  lays.  They  sd 
two  bushels  and  half  per  acre  :  for  oats  tlicy  scl-Joil 
more  than  once,  and  sow  about  four  bushels  ■j.ud  \ 
»ctKi  for  barley  they  give  three  ploughings,  ^1. 
four  bushels  per  acre. 

The  grain  is,  in  general,  broadcast,  though  toml 
Iiave  adopted  the  drilling  syatcm  for  wheat,    haf 
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pensc,  whicli  IS  fou!i(l  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  free,  liglit, 
and  saivly  sjils.  When  this  hiisbatulryis  pra<!2isc(l,  ihey  use 
a  smuU  kind  of  horse-hoes,  wliich  are  worked  by  a  man  ; 
these,  with  the  r.ssistance  of  hand-hoc^,  and  caitJiing  up  tiic 
ranks,  and  keeping  tlicm  clean  by  woaicn  and  children 
wcw!ers,  combine  to  produce  profitable  crops. 

In  many  of  their  stiif,  clayey  lands,  the  Islanders  dibble 
beans  ;  but  some  improvement  might  be  introduced  into  this 
branch  of  husbandry.  By  planting  ten  pecks  upon  en  acre 
(a  common  pradlivc)  a  very  uocless  waste  of  seed  is  occasi- 
oned ;  or.d  in  not  hoeing  tlicm  when  they  come  up,  which  in 
general  t)\cy  omit  doin^i  the  plant  is  less  beal;hy  and  produc-* 
tivc,  tlian  it  would  be  if  properly  attended  to. 

Potatoes  are  not  so  much  regarded  here>  as  their  excellence 
and  utility  deserve.  Ihe  little  farmers  and  labouting  poor 
are  almost  the  only  people  who  plane  them;  the  land  intended 
to  receive  them  is  fallowed  and  well  dunged,  the  potatoes  (di« 
vided  according  to  tlieir  eyes)  are  then  planted  in  rows ;  the 
rows  beinc:  about  a  Toot  distance  from  each  other ;  and 
earthed  up  when  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the  ground* 
In  general,  the  crops  are  very  satisfaiStory,  from  sixty  to  no 
sacks  per  acre. 

I  confess,  I  am  astonI^hed,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  potatoe,  in  this  part  of  Hampshire,  where  so  many 
spots  are  found  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  its  cultivation. 
Of  all  the  roots  which  our  climate  produces,  none  perhaps 
is  of  greater  or  more  general  use  than  this  ;  whether  it  be 
considered  as  a  meliorator,  cleanser  and  improver  of  the  soUp 
or  as  a  plant  which  affords  a  cheap  and  nutritious  food,  both 
to  men  and  to  cattle ;  viewed,  in  the  light  of  profit  also, 
it  would  assuredly  answer  well  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  fanner 
to  cultivate  potatoes,  as  his  vicinity  to  Portsmouth,  whither 
they  mig!it  be  carried  at  a  triilm^  expence,  would  always 
insure  him  an  iiumediate  and  profitable  market  for  hu 
xjrop. 

c  2  Turnips 
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Turnips  are  now  highly  esteemed  in  tlic  sourlic] 
and  central  pans  of  ihe  island ;  and  llic  iar;!icrs 
iiiT  an  error,  which,  some  few  years  since,  iheyl 
of,  viz.  nor  hoting  this  valuable  root.  They  | 
four  times,  haiTOW  and  hoc  once  ;  anJ  ktJ  i 
sheep,  hy  hurdling. 

'Ihc  times  of  sowing  and  Iiarvcst  arc  I'lesc  I 
vintur  vetches  are  generally  sown  in  0(51u1ilt 
in  August;  oats  are  sown  in  March,  barley  I 
in  February,  Oiid  pease  in  March,  Pease  a 
the  latter  part  of  July  or  bcgiiiniiig  of  Au^us 
grains  in  September. 

Their  manures  arc  chiefly  chalk,  and  dut 
the  farm-yard,  which,  after  lying  lor  some  timJ 
ml.sed  with  earth  ;  from  Iri'tcCti  to  twenty  potsl 
this  compost,  are  spread  on  the  lands  p/Cjiaredl 
Chalk  is  aUo  much  used:  its  durable  and  iinprul 
having  been  of  ]ate  years  cxperjenced  by  the  II 
farmers,  tlicy  put  about  one  hundred  bushels  ofT 
which  arc  found  to  opciatc  beneficially  for  fourf 
years.  Some  few  enligiitcncd  ami  experimental  I 
of  late  tried  the  eiTe&s  of  sea  weeds  as  a  manJ 
ing  iliem  up  with  Jung,  lime,  and  earth,  hi 
compost  which  adds  so  mucli  to  tlic  natural  iT 
land,  [hat  it  will  doubtless  speedily  induce  othcra 
likC  profitable  pratSlicc. 

"When  tlicy  rind  it  necessary  to  maric,  ihl 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  waj;gon  loads  upcf 

The  farms  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  arc  of  a 
from  lool.  to  4oqI.  per  annum,  with  a  few  I 
average  rent  is  about  1 7s.  per  acre.  Estates,  wl 
about  twcuty-cijjht  years  purclusc. 
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CHASSES,   PASTURE,   DRA^NINO^  icc. 

T::e  grce!i  crops  mostly  cultivated  are,  turnips,  clover, 
vcichc:.,  ray- grass,  and  trcfoilc.  They  have,  also,  some  buck 
^*Iicat ;  but  tlic  quantity  is  small,  and  only  raised  in  their 
lightest  and  most  sandy  soil.  It  is  generally  given  to  the  hogs 
for  ti:c  purpose  of  fattening  them. 

Of  clover,  they  cut  on  average  about  one  ton  and  a  half 
per  acre,  and  tlicn  let  it  go  to  seed.  Vetches  are  now  and 
then  sowed  after  clover,  and  according  to  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
farmer,  are  cidicr  fed  off*,  or  mowed,  and  given  to  the  horses 
in  the  stable. 

Their  pasture  and  meadow  land  is  extremely  rich,  and 
)>roduccs  from  one  to  two  tons  of  fine  hay  per  acre  ;  the  dry 
meadows  are  well  manured  at  the  proper  season  with  good 
rotten  dung ;  and  the  wet  ones  kept  in  excellent  order  by  well 
managed  drains.  The  common  method  of  forming  these 
drains  is,  by  digging  a  trench  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  in 
'which  snuiU  picked  stones,  or  lumps  of  chalk,  are  thrown,  to 
the  height  of  a  foot ;  on  these  is  placed  a  layer  of  straw, 
heath,  or  furze ;  and  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  the  soiL 
The  expence  of  ilus  operation  is  about  nine  pence  per  perch*. 


SH££P»  H0B.SES,  COWS,  AKD  SWIKE. 

Those  profitable  and  useful  animals,  sheep,  have  been 
vcr)'  much  attended  to  of  late  years  by  the  Isle  of  Wight 
farmers,  who  have  found  their  account  fully  in  adopting  that 
excellent  system  of  husbandry. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  annually  shorn  are  computed  to 
amount  to  40  ooo*  Last  year  upwards  of  5,000  lambs  were 
sold  to  the  London  butchers  alone  ;  and  in  August,  when  I 

hajY^^i^^'^^  ^^  t^  ^^  Newport,  one  of  these  dealers  bought  x>50O 
at  a  single  purchase. 

The 
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The  breed,  in  genera!  use,  is  t'iC  Dorsets^;: 
however,  by  occasionally  chan;»in5  ir.  thai  ilCf;(;ncrac; 
be  prevented,  whicU  1  obscr\  eJ  Iwgan  to  apiicar  i 
three  flocks.     This  is  a  praiSlicc  common  wJ:ii  all 
sheep  farmers  in  the  west  of  EiigUaJ .  and,  as  i  havl 
«omc  of  the  most  intelligent  declare,  is  tliC  only  me| 
.keeping  ii?  tlie  origin:!!  pcrfe»ai"n  of  their  flocJis. 
The  average  weight  of  wool  per  fleece,  in  the  cast 
the  island,  is  three  lbs.  and  in  the  southern  and  wci:i;i 
about  three  Ihs.  and  a  half.  Little  of  tJiis  is  m^i 
.the  isbnd,  it  being  chiefly  exported  iu  tlic  ilccce  tu  < 
trading  towns. 

TIic  sroclt  usually  kept  on  the  farms  consists  of  shcci 
andhorscst  oxen  are  rare,  what  few  there   arc,  ilic 
rally  feed  with  straw  an>l  hay,  aiiil  woik.  ihem  . 

The  cows  arc  mostly  of  the  AlJerney  breed,  tIioi!p:| 
with  En^lt^h  sorts;  which  the  fanners  think  t 
huiier  better  than  it  would  otlicrwisc  be.  I'hcy  ;i  :x 
profitable,  some  of  them  giving,  du:ing  patt  or  ciic  s 
ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  It  is  matter  of  :i 
this  breed  is  not  more  generally  used,  in  oc'icr  p.T 
Jcingdom,  tliau  appears  to  be  the  case.  Ihc  ori 
a  good  Aldcmey  cow,  at  the  place  where  she  is  i 
■is  seldom  more  ilian  eight  guineas ;  she  is  equally  hai 
■our  own  breed,  consumes  less  provender,  aiiil 
-yields  as  mudi  milk,  die  cream  of  which  givci 
butter,  aot  observable  iu  what  is  oiade  from  tlic  | 
cow. 

The  horses  are  of  djffcrcot  breeds,  but  in  ger.ciJ 
and  I  tliink  black.  As  there  is  some  emulation  am 
iarmcrs  with  regard  to  the  beauty  and  strcngtU  of  liic 
.the  draught  horses  arc  fine  animals,  and  kept  in 

It  was  the  pniai':c  fonnerly  among  the  faimeij 
island,  not  to  coi^line  tliclr  cattle  to  the  farm-yard  i 
Tlieif  own  good  sense,  however,  or  lujjcs  from  c 
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I  (hem  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  omis- 
m/  now  adopt  farm-yard  foildcr/ng  in  lJ.e  winrcr. 
Kcrally,  and  thereby  reap  the  certain  con(et|Men.c» 
Kcllce,  health  to  dicir  cattle,  and  a  great  addition  to 
K-yard  manure. 

ftgs  arc  of  a  breed,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  island, 
HO  not  recollect  seeing  any  of  the  same  in  other 
Key  arc  hrge  and  tall,  marked  with  block  spots,  and 
I  dzcp  sides.  The  bacon  is  excellent. 
Wizn  and  cows  are  fattened  with  hay,  barley,  meal, 
fts ;  the  hogs  with  pease  and  barley  meal ;  the  slieep 
Itlic  winicr  with  hay  and  turnips. 
lirics  jifoduce,  in  considerable  quantities,  two  sons  . 
milk  cheese ;  the  Dorsetshire,  and  what  is  empha- 
■cd  Isle  of  Wight  Rock ;  tlicy  are  extremely  hard,  . 
Ily  be  cut  but  by  a  liatchet  or  saw,  are  to  be  mas<  - 
lly  by  tlic  firmest  teeth,  and  digested  but  by  thc/ 
Stomachs. . 


I  TIMBEK. 

Wk  was  formerly  extremely  plenty  in  Ac  island,  buc- 
ttai-.is  have  had  so  good  a  market  for  it  at  Ports- 
Id  !lic  ether  dock-yards  in  iind  near  this  disuift,  that' 
I  remains ;  of  this  liulc,  the  oak  and  elm  appear  to" 
ft>urisMng.  Improvident  of  the  future,  they  have 
I  piaiic  in  proportion  to  their  cuttiiig  down ;  and 
Itly,  ilicrc  being  no  young  trees  to  supply  die  place 
I  \s-QoiJs,  ill  a  very  few  years  the  island  will  be  en-  - 
lc:l  ui  its  Umber,  and  a  great  part  of  its  beauty 


|>wcrful  reason,  which  perhaps  has  prevented  die 

K  of  land  here  (and  which  operates  in  a  like  man- 

tl4cr  iudividuuls  iu  otiux  paits  of  the  kingdom) 

from. 
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from  encouraging  the  (jrowth  of  oak  on  dicir  estates! 

more  proiitiWc  and  quick  rcrurn  made  lo  tlicni  l>y  kd 

in  tillage.  To  bring  this  noble  tree  to  maturiiy,  no  I 

one  hundred  years  arc  required;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  I 

cd,  that  the  man  of  smal!  property  should  forego  tlJ 

mediate  profits  arising  from  his  land,  in  an  unccrtainT 

tation  of  advantage  to  his  family,  a':  a  distance  of  I 

which  he  can  scarcely  extend  his  ideas  of  interest ;  bJ 

IS  well  known  that  tliiu  tree  requires  the  strongest,  hiJ 

deepest  soil;  which  being  the  most  lucrative  for  hu« 

it  is  noi  extraordinary,  that  individuals  should  apply  itf 

purposes,  than  that  of  raising  oak  timber.    The  abl 

sons,  notwithstanding,  however  strongly  they  may  I 

the  farmer,  or  landlord  of  small  property,  certainly  iJ 

part  of  their  force,  with  respefl  to  the  possessors  of  cT 

estates  ;  to  ihcm,  tlic  inconvenience  of  appropriaciiJ 

acres  to  the  planter  of  timber,  would  be  but  triiiing 

pcnccs  anending  it  would  not  be  /cir,  tlic  loss  of  the  I 

diatc  profits  arising  from  the  land  would  not  atfctf^  thi 

Li  large  estates  are  oftentimes  entailed,   or  continucl 

bame  family  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  the  p!ant< 

^rrtffl(  century,  might  reasonably  build  upon  the  pr 

hit  dsccndant  enjoying  tlie  fruits  of  his  labours  in  t| 

For  Government  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  u 
mem  of   pi ivatc  property,  by   enforcing,  in  any  ■ 
planting  of  oak   on  tlie  estates  of  )ndividu:l):^   (a 
adopted  by  parliament  in  the  stxtccjith  ccti(ur%') 
be  Justly  deemed  a  trespass  on  one  of  the  mosc  sacB 
of  the  subjet^ ;  but  what  it  cannot  rtm;ic/,  it  mi  ■hll 
al'urt  /#,  by  holding  out  honours,  pecuniary   i 
other  stimuli,  to  incite  and  cacouraj^e  the  propria : 
to  cherish  the  growth  of  this  valuable  tree  ;  ami  i!;c| 
vide  supplies  for  ihc  fulure  navies  of  ourcoumry. 
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WAITfi    LAND,   FORESTS,   AND    SEA   MUD. 

There  is  but  little  waste  land  in  the  island;  and  this 
diicfly  exhibits  a  sandy  soil*  which  would  not  probably  pay 
the  cxpences  of  its  cultivation. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  Parkhurst  or  Carisbrook  Forest,  lying  in 
the  center  of  the  island,  may  at  present  be  properly  deno- 
minated waste  land,  as  it  remains  in  an  ina^ive  useless  state* 
without  aiFordinj  any  advantages  to  the  Crown,    whose 
property  it  is ;  and  very  trifling  ones  to  tlie  inhabitants  who 
reside  in  its  neighbourhood.     This  trzSt  of  land,   which 
contains  3000  acres,  is  situated   to  the  north  of  Newport 
and  Carisbrook;  and  though  called  a  forest,  has  long  beea* 
without  a  tree  of  any  value ;  there  is,  however,  a  lodge  still 
kei>t  up,  and  a  keeper  appointed,  whose  office  ic  is  to  pre* 
serve  the  deer  and  the  wood,  of  which  scarce  a  vestige  rc- 
miiiu.     Notwithstanding  the  iaauention  paid  hitherto  by* 
Gv>vemmeat  to  P^ khurst  Forest,  the  soil  is,  in  many  places* 
extrc:nc!y  good ;  aud  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  most 
valuable  purposes ;  several  large  spots  are  to  be  found  oa 
i^hich  the  oak  would  thrive  surprisingly  well,  and  none  are 
Sv>  bad  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  the  larch  and  Scotch  fir 
succeeding  on  them* 

The  ohstaclcs  wiiich  prcscat  themselves,  to  the  plan  of  in- 
cl>>sir^  and  plantiag  die  other  royal  forest  ia  t!ie  kingdooi, 
such  as  t!«e  adjustmeot  d  multiplied  and  complicated  cbimsj 
&c<.  wcmli  pcfhipo^  be  gotten  ower^widKKit  mach  dificakr,  in 
u^  case  ot  l^arvhnrst  Forest,  should  Govemmeat  think 
fcopet  10  aTyrv^'ciidc  k  to  the  gnmth  of  timber;  since 
l^ie^  cUacas  ate  but  ^:w»  aai  exinsed  to  a  small  nnmber  of 
fl^^(Cew  y^  <^  <)>>cs  I  ■Ka%  ibr  dot  of  a  gcsaeral  right  of 
Cv\33fr.:a  lor  U^V  cask,  csorcssod  br  the  fraehoUcrs  cf  the 
k  a^ncar^ro  hea 
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and  of  torbary,  and  arc  attached  to  the  cstntcJ 
adjoining  tlic  foresf. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  are  some  tra 
ground,  covered  at  high  tide  by  the  sea,  bu:  1 
jcflux  ;  the  largest  of  lliesc  (i!ie  others  beln- 
itBraden  Haven,  containing  about  900  acres.  I 
Ear  Sows  tJirough  a  narrow  inlet.     As  early  a 
Edward  1.  an  idea  vazt  enter;3ia«lthat  there  \vJ 
of  recovering  this  usurpation  of  soil  from  Ok-  I 
vening  it  to  agricultural  pu.-poscs ;  and  ^iccordil 
liam  Russcl,  warden  of  the  island  at  this  pcrj 
attempt;  and  aAually  succeeded  in  gaining  1 
number  of  acres,  a  circumstance  rather  rem 
attention  being  paid,  in  that  barbarous  and  ui: 
by  the  feudal  chieftains,  to  any  tiling  coniiciSfl 
cultural  improvements.  Further  acquisitions  al 
in  the  years  1562  and  1594. 

The  next,  and  last  attempt  was  of  a  more  | 
ture;  the  particulars  of  which,  as  they  ai 
selves,  and  may  afford  useful  hints  tu  future  | 
that  line,  I  shall  extract  from  Sir  Richard  \{ 
tory  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

**  A  grant  of  Brading  Haven  was  obtaim 
JamcB  1.  by  Gibb*,  a  groom  of  the  bcd-cll 
'  owners  of  the  adjoining  land  contested  this  gral 
King  was  very  earnest  in  supporting.  After  I 
tained  in  the  Exchequer  against  the  gendemciil 
Gibbs  sold  his  share,  for  two  thousands  poundl 
Thelwall,  a  page  of  the  king's  bcd-ch.imbcr,  f 
the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Middlcton  to  a  share 
a  number  of  Dutchmen  to  inclose  and  1 
from  the  sea.  The  first  taking  of  it  in, 
t.00ol.  more  were  expended  in  building  a  d\| 
bam,  a  water  mill,  trenching,  quick-sctiir 
cestary  woikt ;  to  that  including  the  original  I 
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total  expenditure  amounted  to  seven  thousand  pounds.  But 
after  ally  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  answer  the  expec- 
tation of  the  undertakers  ;  for  though  that  part  of  it  adjoin- 
.  ing  Brading  proved  tolerably  good,  nearly  one  half  of  it.  was 
found  to  be  a  light  running  sand ;  nevertheless,  an  inconstes* 
tible  evidence  appeared,  by  the  discovery  of  a  well,  cased 
with  stone,  near  the  middle  of  the  haven,  that  it  had  for- 
merly been  good  ground.  Sir  Hugh  Middlcton  tried  a  variety 
of  experiments  on  the  land  which  had  been  taken  in,  before 
he  sold  his  share,  sowing  it  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  cab- 
bage, and  finally  with  rape  seed,  which  last  was  alone  suc- 
cessful. But  the  greatest  discouragement  was,  that  the  sea 
brought  up  so  much  ooze,  weeds,  and  sand,  which  choakcd 
up  the  passage  for  the  discharge  of  the  fresh  water;  at  length, 
in  a  wet  season,  when  the  inner  part  of  the  haven  wa3  full  of 
fresh  water,  and  a  high  spring  tide,  che  waters  met  under  the 
bank  and  made  a  breach.  Thus  ended  this  expensive  proje£k ; 
and  though  Sir  John  Oglander,  who  lived  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, confesses  himself  a  friend  to  the  undertaking,  which, 
besides  its  principal  object,  tended  to  render  that  part  of  tlie 
country  more  healthy,  he  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
scheme  can  never  be  resumed  to  any  profitable  purpose. 

*^  Sir  Bcvis  Thelwall  and  his  heirs  laboured  to  ascribe  this 
accident  to  other  causes,  in  order  to  preserve  their  claims, 
and  to  recover  compensation  for  their  losses ;  but  the  whole 
affair  died  away,  and  the  sea^still  overflows  the  haven/' 

The  ill  success  of  Sir  Bcvis  Thelwall  and  Sir  Hugh 
Middlcton  seems  sufficient  to  deter  any  future  projector  from 
jlsking  so  large  a  sum  as  would  be  necessary  to>ecovcr  Brad- 
ing Haven  from  the  sea,  on  a  speculation  that  has  already 
turned  out  so  disadvantageously.  But  should  any  gentleman 
be  bold  enough  to  attempt  its  embankment^  he  would  do 
well  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  late 
Count  Bcntinck,  for  shutting  out  the  sea  on  his  Norfolk 
estate;  who  lias  shewn  an  example,  almost  unique  in  this 

H  a  kingdom^ 
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kingaom,  of  laudable  spirir,  uncoiiqut  rcJ  pcrscJ 
sound  judsmcm,  and  consummate  sLill,  in  a.Wingj 
jiropeny  upwards  of  one  tliousaild  acres  formcrlf 
whelmed  by  ilie  ocean; 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND    EXPEBIMEKTS.  I 


The  Improvements  introduced  of  late  years  in  thi 
"Wight  husbandry,  are  chiefly  such  as  liavc  cl 
preceding  pages.  The  general  in'roduiflion  tjf  l-ifgc  I 
thcep  on  ihc  diircrcnt  farms,  the  adoption  of  some  if 
of  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  and  other  smaller  mattcl 
But  I  cannot  help  dwelling  more  panicularly  upol 
pcriment,  which,  as  it  ia  connected  uiih  itgriculturl 
rally  falls  within  this  general  view  of  tliat  ^ys;a 
liscd  in  the  island.  1  allude  to  Sir  Rieliarti  \\"tjrs!i;| 
yard,  at  his  elegant  cottage  of  St,  Lawrence. 

The  classical  owner  of  this  chitrniing  ntrcat,  ha 
marked  a  very  sensible  mildness  of  cliinnic  in  this  pfl 
island,  (occasioned  by   its  lying  immediarely  opcM 
south,  and  being  sheltered  to  ihc  noith  ar.d  c; 
range  of  rocky  hills,  which  at  the  same  tii.iu  shuj 
biting  wind',  and  strongly  vcficfl  the  ruys  of  cite  sJ 
soil  beneath  them)  determined  to  attempt  the  propuf 
the  vines  of  Brittany,  the  climate  of  which   j)L< 
sponded  in  some  measure  with  that  of  Stccp-liill. 
pur[>osc  he  procured  the  necessary  number  of  plan! 
two    grapes   called  /P'hiee  M-turtmhie  ai;d  I'ianl  fX 
which  the  natives  of  the  wcitcm  parts  i.f  frji 
light  white  wine  ;  and  at  the  same  time  hired  a  Urcii 
tend  to  tiieir  management  and  cul;iv;iii..u. 

The  mac  bc^an  his  oixiraii  ns  in  tnc  beginning  I 
haviug  goueu  ivh^  more  than  ao  acre  {in  a  very  I 
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spot)  into  proper  order  for  the  receptiOD  of  the  plants,  in'  tbd 
mond)  of  Marcli  he'  put  them  into  the  ground. 

7*his  piece  cf  land  is  divided  into  several  beds,  each  bed 
being  about  twrclve  feet  in  breadth  ;  these  arc  separated  bjr 
foot-paths  for  tlie  (.onvenieiice  of  a  near  approach  to  the 
vines.  I'hc  plants  themselves  arc  placed  in  rows,  at  the  dis* 
tancc  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  each  other. 

As  tliis  iirst  experiment  wore  a  very  encouraging  ap« 
pearancc,  another  piece  of  ground,  rather  more  to  the  east* 
ward,  and  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  was  gotten  into  ■ 
order,  and  a  similar  plantation  made  in  it  in  February  17931 
These  two  plantations  compiisc  together  about  tlirce  acres* 
and  contain  700  plants.  That  a  clearer  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  disposition  of  the  vines,  I  have  added  a  rude  sketch  of 
the  latter.  . 


The  man  who  has  the  care  of  tlicsc  plantations  seems  very 
equal  to  ihc  cliarjc-  and  keeps  iheni  in  high  order :  the  stem, 
of  earh  vine  is  ah^iui  eight  inches  from  die  ground,  and  the 
car.h  around  ic  is  well  hoco,  ;ind  free  of  weeds.  He  does  no . 
ull'Av  nioic  ;han  two  shoots  to  remain  on  each  strm :  these 
are  cut  .(-if  in  the  ensuing  Msrch,  and  their  place  sup^l'cd  by 
oiiicr  y>>i>ii;;  ones.  The  shoots  also  ;ire  not  sulFcicd  to  run 
into  iuxiiii^iicc;  Imt  kci>t  at  the  length  of  two  feet,  or  two 
and  a  naif.  In  Soptcirbcr  lasc,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  ilic^e  jilaiitations,  every  vine  bore  tlic  appearance  o  f 

bealtli  . 
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'  heaWiandvigour;  there  was  some  litilc  fruit  I 
of  those  which  had  !>cen  first  planted  ;  but 
was  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  tituaietl  i 
receiving  the  rays  of  the  sun  strojigiy  rcM 
TIic  vinc-drcsicr  did  not  cxped  any  coniiJcrB 
grapes  till  the  fourth  year  after  the  planting.  F 

'  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  h'u  ifl 
lured  mc,  he  had  nc%'cr  before  seen  sucli  a 
perous  young  plants  in  any  vincyarJ. 

But,  in  order  to  give  every  possible  c 
ment,  Sir  Richard  has  not  coiiBiictl  himschl 
planting  only.  In  a  bank  wi^iin  i.is  tii^l'l 
slope  of  about  45  degrees  to  tlic  &uu;u 
race  consisting  of  seven  stages,  formed  1 
rising  like  a  Hight  of  steps  one  abuvc  annill 
-perpendicular  part  of  each  stage  aro  phccd  | 
them  the  vines  are  intended  to  be  trained  ii 
eipaliera.  The  plants  were  put  in  last  MarJ 
With  respc£t,  however,  to  this  mot5e  f 
vines,  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  it  be  ll 
«r  not,  (jwing  to  the  small  degree  of  noutisll 
plants  can  possibly  receive  as  they  now  sianl 
the  vine,  when  meturt,  will  lIouri.sIi  when 
soil,  nay,  where  there  is  apparently  no  soill 
gravel,  flints,  and  rocks,  diawing  tufjiort  - 
but  far  extending  fibres,  from  sources  iirpB 
human  eye  ;  yet  I  IxJJeve,  in  its  infant  state  \ 
iiutrimcnt,  and  moic  room  for  the  cxtcusil 
roots,  than  it  will  find  where  it  is  at  prexcn:! 
I  cannot  close  this  short,  and  I  fear  imperil 
Sir  Richard  Wor&ley's  vineyard,  without  adi 
for  the  success  of  an  experiment,  whith  ditpll 
spirit,  and  hat  beeo  atteiuled  with  cotuidcral 
cxpenu. 


,•*  ■ 
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THE    POOR,  LABOURERS^  PRICE    OF  WAGES,  icc. 

A  FEW  years  back,  great  abuses  havinp^  been  experienced  ! 
in  the  management  of  the  poor,  in  the  different  parishes  of  : 
the  island,  the  gentlemen  determined  to  adopt  some  mode  of  •' 
remedying  the  evil;  and  accordingly,  in  1 7 70,  a  general  • 
meeting  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  was  held,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  that  an  A&.  of  Parliament  should  be  pro«^ 
cured,  to  consolidate  the  poor  rates  of  the  several  parishes,  ^ 
and  to  eiedt  a  House  of  Industry  for  the  general  reception  . 
of  the  paupers. 

71\c  proposal  being  agreed  to,  a  Bill  was  accordingly  ob«  «• 
tained,  and  a  large  building  cre£led  on  pare  of  the  Forest  of  « 
Packhurst,  eighty  acres  of  whidi  were  granted  by  Parlia*  . 
ment  for  this  purpose. 

The  plan  of  this  extensive  edifice  is  extremely  good,  hav- 
ing every  convenience  that  can  tend  to  render  its  inhabitants  *. 
^healthy,  useful,  and  industrious.     It  Is  capable  of  contain*, 
ing  seven  hundred  people,  though  there  arc  seldom  upwards    . 
of  five  hundred  resident  paupers,  two-thirds  of  whom  are    * 
constantly  employed  in  manufacturing  sacks  for  corn,  flour, 
and  bi.<cult,  and  kerseys,  stockings,  ice.  for  the  use  of  the    : 
inhabitants  of  the  house.     The  profits  of  these  operations    . 
are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  the  payment    . 
of  the  interest  due  on  the  money  borrowed  for  carrying  it    . 
into  execution,    and  the   gradual  discharge  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Ihc  A&  of  Parliament,  indeed,  provided,  that  for  the  first    . 
twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  plan,  half  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  labour  of  the  poor  should  be  applied    . 
to  tlie  rcdiidioA  of  tlie  poor  rates  ;  and  half  to  the  payment    . 
of  the  sum  borrowed.     It  being,  however,  found,  tliat  the 
reduction  thus  made  in  die  former  wais  but  inconsiderable,  it 
was^ihought  prudent  to  apply  tlic  wh^k  to  the  latter  purpose, 

which 
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which  has  been  the  case  for  some  fcwycnrs  b^t  ]):^M.  Tiiis 
measure,  notwithstanding,  as  may  be  sui»|»oH<l,  !•  jn  given 
disgnst  to  several,  who  arc  not  disposed  lo  cjulurc  »  p^c^cnt 
trifliu'^  inconvcmcnct,  for  an  eventual  permanci.r  v,t od;  and 
ihcy  talk  loudly  of  compcUiiif:,  by  a  suit  in  Clunccry,  an 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  A&.  of  Parliamcnf. 

The  rates  throughout  the  island,  were  not  cquali/xd  ax  the 
time  of  their  consolidation  ;  but,  that  each  parish  might  pay 
its  fair  proportion  to  the  new  establishment,  an  accoi;  U 
was  taken  of  the  amount  of  their  poor  rates,  respectively, 
{or  the  seven  years  preceding  ;  and  an  average  being  s:  ruck, 
this  was  determined  to  be  the  ratio  of  their  future  payments, 
till  redu(5Hons  should  be  made  from  the  profits  of  the  Iiouse. 
\Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  the  rates  vary  considerably,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.  Thus,  for  instance,  Brading  pays 
3s.  3d.  in  the  pound  upon  two  thirds  of  the  rent,  Whitwell 
^s.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  rack-rent,  and  Freshwater  not  more 
xhan  xjd. 

Every  praise  is<lue  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  island,  for  their 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  this  great  establishment,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  exemplifies  the  possibility,  points 
out  the  mode,  of  rendering  the  most  unhappy  and  useless 
part  of  the  community  serviceable  to  their  country,  and  com* 
fortablc  in  themselves* 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  feeling  and  refie<fling 
mind,  to  observe  a  general  appearance  of  content  and  de- 
cency among  tl)c  labouring  poor  of  the  island,  a  description 
of  people,  w  ho,  in  other  parts,  arc  too  often  overwhelmed 
with  want  and  wretchedness. 

This  their  comfonablc  state  they  chiefly  owe  to  the  occa* 
sional  kindness  of  the  farmers,  who  bear  the  charadler  of 
humane  and  generous  masters,  and  their  living,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  potatoes,  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  food, 
and  plentiful  with  them,  as  every  labourer's  family  has  a 
plauutioD  annexed  to  bis  dwelling,  stocked  with  this  useful 

root. 
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root  Indeed,  without  these  assistances,  they  would  be 
scarcely  able  to  exist,  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  but  low  in  the 
island,  provisions  dear,  and  the  rent  of  cottages  rather  cx« ' 
travag.int,  being  from  40s.  to  2I.  X5S.  per  annum.  They 
are  indeed  neat  little  dwellings,  built  of  stone,  and  each 
havins:  a  garden  for  the  accommodation  of  tlic  tenants. 

The  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  hours  of  work,  vary  in 
diflcrcnt  parts  of  the  island.  In  Brading  parish,  labourers 
have  two  guineas  for  the  h:>rvesr  montlis,  and  their  board  ; 
eighteen  pence  per  day  for  grass  mowing,  and  their  beer ; 
and  one  shilling  per  day  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when 
employed.  Their  hours  of  work  are,  in  winter,  from  seven 
to  four  i  and  in  summer,  from  six  to  five.  In  tlie  southern 
and  western  parts,  they  get  fourteen  pence  per  day,  but  give 
an  additional  hour  of  labour,  viz.  from  fiVe  to  five  in  sum- 
mer, and  from  seven  to  five  in  winter. 

The  crops,  however,  pf  the  island  are  so  large,  (most 
of  the  land  being  in  tillage)  that  the  resident  labourers  are  by 
no  means  sufficient  for  the  cutting  down  and  harvesting  of 
them.  This  dearth  of  hands  is  supplied  from  the  western 
counties,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred  labourers  an- 
nually pass  into  the  island,  a  little  before  harvest,  and  hire 
themselves  to  the  different  farmers  for  the 'month.  The 
usual  wages  for  this  period  are,  two  guineas  if  it  be  peace,  . 
and  about  forty-five  or  fifty  shilling^  if  it  be  war.  They 
have  their  board  also.  For  the  time  they  are  employed  be- 
fore and  after  the  month,  they  have  two  shillings  per  day, 
food  and  liquor. 

During  the  last  harvest,  there  were  near  seven  hundred 
Dorsetsliirc  and  Somersetshire  men  employed  ;  and  as  a 
warm  press  was  at  that  time  on  foot,  each  of  them  was  ai- 
Jowed  a  protedion  from  Government,  during  his  pass  ige  from 
his  own  habitation  to  the  island  and  back  again. 

The  character  of  the  labouring  poor  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
is  that  of  an  honest,  industrious,  and  sober  people :  they  seem, 
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however,  very  unenlightened, few  of  thcin  (pi 
the  children)  being  able  to  write  or  read.  W  hJ 
otlicrpartsofihckingdom,  and  see  the  success  til 
one  of  the  noblest  jtluns  of  general  iinprovcnJ 
lower  ranks  of  society  ever* su^ijcsttd,  tlic  cfl 
fAw<Af>5i-<&d£/f,byineansofwhichthcnioi':tlsLifrl 
Icrcd,  their  mamicrs  civilized,  and  useful  lviio\l 
led  into  them,  we  cannot  but  bmcuc  ilmtsiiil 
arc  not  held  out  to  the  labouring  poor  In  the  I 
Both  morals  and  policy  di£late  and  ciifurcc  t| 
thiscxcellentsystem.  To  impart  );istru>5tic 
confessedly  our  duty;  and  I  believe,  no  o 
that  fulfilling  this  obligation  has  a  tciidcucy  I 
instrvAed  lest  valuable  members  of  society  I 
when  in  astate  of  profound  ignorance.  I  wc 
me  to  determine  what  precise  degree  of  knoivfl 
necessary  to  aJTord  to  tlie  lower  ranks  of[ 
diink  I  may  venture  to  say,  all  such  informata 
bestowed,  as  can  ceod  to  Impress  their  niJndf 
■enie  of  dieir  obligationj  to  God,  the  conimuf 
Klves, , 
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POSTCRIPT 

TO  TBI 

SURVEY  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 


IK    A    LETTER     TO     SIR   JOHN     SIXCLAIR»    BART.    M.    ?. 

PRESIDENT   OF    THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,    FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    TO   THE    BOARD. 


SII, 


Feeling  It  my  duty  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  absence 
from  town  with  which  the  Board  has  indulged  me,  in  pro- 
curing such  information  as  1  could  best  rely  on,  in  some 
county  not  yet  riporUd\  and  having  an  opportunity,  through 
the  attentions  of  W.  P.  Powlctt,  Esq.  M.  P.  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Board,  to  examine  a  very  interesting  district 
in  Hampshire ;  I  have  viewed  with  care,  and  colledtcd  by 
means  of  that  gentleman's  friendly  and  patriotic  exertions, 
some  pradices.  that  will,  I  trust,  be  thought  interesting  to 
the  pro&pci  ity  of  that  county* 

r  or  some  miles,  in  various  dire£tions,  around  Sombourne* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stockbridge,  the  district,  in  past  times,  has 
been  chiefly  a  down  Country  \  but,  now  mostly  broken  up 
and  converted  to  tillage.  This  change  has  been  etfciSlcd  in 
a  manner,  and  with  effects,  that  will  throw  some  light  on 
two  very  material  inquiries:  ist.  Paring  and  Burning;  and 
2d.  Courses  of  Crops ;  and  the  result  will  sliew,  in  what  re* 
speifls,  breaking  up  of  sheep  downs,  may  or  m^y  not  be  ad* 
visable. 
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The  prafticc  very  general  here,  has  been   to  brcal 
the  maiden  clown  by  paring  and  biirninj,  to  sow  wlie; 
that  o^)cration,  followed  by  barley  and  oats;  and  iheni 
down  again,  by  sowing  ray-c;rass,  which  resting  two 
is  manured  with  dun*:  ui;d   fold  for  \Nhc:it.     Sainfoins 
it  has  been  long  a  samfoinc  country)    is  broken   up  ii 
same  manner  as  any- old  lay,  and  followed  by  a  .sirnila! 
bandry,   Ead  manigcrs  have,  on  first  bro'iLIng  up  the  dl 
taken  more  than  three  crops  of  corn   in  succession,  S( 
as  long  as  the  land  would  yield,  and   then  abandoning 
what  nature  or  a  little  ray-grass  .would  produce.     Som 
good  farmers  sow  turni])S  on  pared  land  ;  but  generally 
for  wheat.     In  a  country  thus  maniigcd  for  many  year 
cfTecl  of  paring  and  burning  could  not  fail  of  being  c 
seen. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  tliin  calcareous  loam  on   a 
or  chalk  rM/e  bottom  ;  of  diiFcrcni  depths,  much  of  it 
a  few  inches  ;  some  deeper.     The  rent  before  breakii] 
was  from  as.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  and  some  4s.   an  acre. 
original  down  now  left  is  very  trifiing;  there  is   soi 
Dunbury-hilly  and  in  a  few  other  spots  ;  but  die  quani 
where  great. 

The  whole  arable  of  the  country  seems  to  be  alm( 
gularly  in  the  system  ;  an  imperfed  burning   taking  I 
every  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years;  some   farmers 
d6ne  it  more  than  others,  but  all  very  much.    By  hnpA 
mean  the  praiSticc  of  harrowing  before   burning, 
shakes  much  earth  from  the  flags ;  also  raftering  th( 
which  is  a  sort  of  rtst  baulk  ploughing,  on  account 
number  of  flint  stones  rendering  it  too   difficult  to 
plough.     In  almost  every  diredion  I  saw  the  sm 
fields  that  were  under  the  operation,  generally  intend 
wheat. 

In  the  conversations  I  had  with  several  gentlemen 
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siibjcA,  I  found  the  pnnSkicc  vcrjr  generally  condemned ;  and 
timr  I'  was  the  cause  of  so  many  fields  now  l^ing  found  in 
a  state  wu.^c  ilian  the  orij^jnal  down.  The  farmers,  and  I 
conversed  with  several  very  sensible  and  intelligent,  gene- 
rally approved  of  it. 

"I'hat  ihe  liushandry  as  here  managed  is  very  incorrc^Sl,  can 
admit  no  doubt.-  Tosow  ihrccsucccssivccrops  of  white  corni 
in  consequence  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  operation,  is 
to  rack  and  ex'.iaust  the  so.!,  and  following  these  with  ray- 
gn-^ss,  chiclly  mown  the  first  year,  and  none  that  1  saw  close 
fed,  is  to  continiio  cropping  when  the  land  most  wants  re- 
pose. If  rh'jrcforc  the  pradticc  is  really  and  essentially  bad 
or  ruinous,  as  so  many  think  it,  here  seems  one  district  in 
whfc!!  it  shoult  be  found  peculiarly  so.— But  the  fa£ts  I  mec 
\vi(h  \\\\\  not  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Tli V  rents  of  the  lands  thus  tortured,  have  risen  in  twenty 
years  from  50  to  xco  per  cent.  The  downs  tha:  were  let  J 
as.  6d.  and  3s.  an  acre,  aie  now  at  5s.  and  6s.  Whatever  the 
practice  may  be,  therefore,  it  cannot  materially  have  hurt 
the  landlord,  if  it  has  in  any  cases  hurt  him  at  all. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Tredgold,  of  Chilbolton,  a  very 
understanding  farmer,  much  employed  as  a  Commissioner,  ia 
inclosurcs  and  in  valuing  land,  I  found  that  he  condemned 
the  praiSlice  of  burning  die  turf  with  mere  paring,  and  with- 
out harrowing,  in  order  to  sow  three  crops  of  corn;  but  de- 
manding his  opinion  of  sowing  in  such  case,  only  one  crop 
of  corn  aftor  turnips,  and.  laying  down  to  artificial  grass 
with  that  one  crop,  he  readily  admitted  that  no  land  could  be 
so  hurt.  He  very  jxistly  attributed  the  evils  which  are  cer- 
tainly seen  in  many  cases  to  follow  parir.g  and  burning,  not. 
to  that  practice,  but  to  the  cropping  which  foUow*s  it.  Him- 
self, his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  have  burnt  every  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  he  has  never  suffered  by  it :  and  added, 
that  Mr.  Bailey  burns  more  than  any  body,  and  no  man'^ 
farm  is  in  better  order. 

These 
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These  fa£ts,  uniting  with  the  general        of  rents  | 
?  risen  greatly  in  spite  of  tlus  pra<^icc,  ought  to  in: 
sitatc  before  wc  join  in  those  dcclaiiiatory  expressions  ■ 
dcmnation  heard  somcumcs  in  conversation,  :uii]  foul 
in  some  Rcporct  that  have  been  made  to  the  Uoartj.  if 
tory  decisions,  in  questions  of  gre^t  difficulty  diorc 
explain,  arc  usually  the  icsult  of  iucxpcricmc  or 
rather  tlun  of  experiment  or  patience.  Tlic  ai^umcij 
monly  heard,  is,  tliat  it  lessens  the  staple  of  a  ililn  ^ 
fa£)s  are  clear  against  this,  fur  if  it  were  trui*,  tlicrc 
diai  would  have  been  much  more  than  lc.<'ciicd^  i 
would  have  been  all  gone  cemuiics  jgo.    ~inf  y 
known  to  have  been  of  grcar  antiquity,  anJ  not  i" 
■  cutcd  but  in  proportion  as  a  tur/'u  funitcd  ;  ll'^  Pic, 
la  Tour  d'Aigucs  shewed  mc  lands  in  Irovcncc, 
been  pared  ui»I  burr.t  probably  for  iwo  thou!,ami  ycJ 
.he justly  ridiculed  tlieidea  of  wastiijihe  soil.  The  r 
is,  whcthcryoushallrot  or  burn  the  vegetable  pnrtitli.] 
that  method    is  apparently   the  best  which  prcdul 
best  crops.     Every  man  with  his  eyes  open,  Ja  (his  l| 
will  tec  the  crops  given  by  paring;  tlie  praiSicc  is 
of  all  the  good  crops  I  have  scei;,  and  they  h^vc  i 
would  do  credit  to  much  richer  countries. 

Upon  the  theory  of  this  prafiice,  and  the  cho.i 
ciplesby  which  it  ails,  I  shall  not  presume,  Sir,  lo 
you  at  present ;  enough  has  long  been  known,  lo  ]. 
it  is  pcrfcclly  consistent  with  good  husban(ky  \ 
recent  discoveries  of  the  great  pan  that  is  playtd  byi 
particles  acting  as  manures,  the  result  of  imuiy  imcl 
cxperhi.cr.is,  and  whichhavc  been  touched  on  wiili  hi; 
ability  by  oiw  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  the  age,  ^1 1 
Vran,  m  a  late  publication,  should  at  least  susiirud  i. 
sioni  of  men  who  have  r.ot  tlittusclves  made  very  r.uil 
and  accurate  experiments. 
^s  10  the  fafts  produced  against  the  pradicc,  tlicy  1 
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general  to*  shew  that  the  mischief  is  the  result  not  of  the 
operation,  hut  of  the  cropping  which  follows.  This  is  the 
case  of  nine  tenths  of  the  instances  that  have  to  my  know- 
ledge been  published.  Convert  grass  to  corn,  and  twenty 
to  one  but  the  field  is  injnred,  do  it  how  you  will ;  and  no 
wonder  that  a  method  wiiich  gives  a  great  sudden  fertility, 
and  XA  consequence  very  great  crops,  should  tempt  men  to  be 
bad  fanners  for  present  profit :  no  wonder  that  such  a  prac- 
tice should,  in  such  hands,  reduce  many  fields  to  a  wretched 
state.  But  make  it  the  means  of  converting  bad  grass  to 
good  grass,  and  where  will  the  mischief  be  found  ?  Paring 
andLuruing  will  give  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  a  crop  of  oats 
that  sliall  cxccal  in  value  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  they  are 
raised  on ;  sow  grasses  (not  ray)  with  ti\osc  oats,  and  sec  if 
the  pasture,  compared  with  the  old  down  walk,  or  lay,  will 
not  be  one  of  •the  most  decisive  improvements  in  tlic  power 
of  husbandry  to  efFecfl !  Is  this  tlie  method  tliat  has  been 
followed  by  those,  who  are  so  ready  to  condemn  what  pro- 
bably they  never  tried  r 

In  riding  over  this  district,  I  viewed  many  fields  ruined^  as 
it  was  called,  by  paring  and  burning  :  and,  in  truth,  the  ap- 
pearance almost  justiiied  the  expicssion.  They  had  been 
burnt  for  wheat,  then  two  crops  of  spfhig  corn,  with  the 
last  ray-grass  sown;  this  mown,  the  Hrst  year,  oftentimes 
seeded,  which  in  exhaustion  makes  a  fourth  crop,  and  then 
fed  without  any  attention  to  keep  it  close  shorn.  In  such  a 
scourging  system,  how  can  the  real  merit  of  a  pra^ice  be 
ever  ascertained  } 

The  experiment  wanting  in  this  country,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  farmers  of  their  error,  is  to  pare  and  burn  an  old 
down  or  layer,  and  sow  turnips  and  oats,  to  introduce  tile 
grasses  suitable  to  the  soil ;  sainfoinc,  if  it  has  not  been  lately 
under  sainfoine^  and  if  it  has,  other  grasses,  such  as  bumet, 
chicory,  white  clover,  trefoile,  rib*grass,  tall  oat  grass,  &c.  and' 

no 
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Tio  ray.   Whoever  examines  such  a  field,  will  not  cx| 

that  burning  has  ruined  U. 

The  next  circumstance  I  wished  to  trouble  you  uprl 

their  Courses  of  Crops :  under  this  head  I  find  some  pr3| 

exceedingly  singular. 

Tijc  barbarism  of  taking  three  crops  of  wliitc  < 

aucression,  and  then  ray-c;rass  after  paring,  lias  been  I 

cieiilly  treated ;  but  they  do  not  in  other  respRifVs  stem  tc| 

more  correiS  ideas. 

Iniliis  intcrcsiing  point  of  arranging  the  crops  of  a  I 

the  two  grciitcst  discoveries  of  modem  times,  have  be 

iiitroduiStion  of  turnips  as  a  preparation  for  barley  ; 

of  clovei,  as  a  preparation  fur  wheat.    Turnips  and  I 

arc  found  here,  but  the  one  not  preparing  for  barley,  nl 

olhier  for  wheal. 

Some  of  the  fields,  which  carried  as  bad  a  countenal 
incst  in  the  country,  were  turnip  land  left  unjilou^het 
lying  fallow  for  wheat.     I  would  net  imply,  that  I  s 
barley  after  turnips.     1  met  with  some,  but  most  of  dl 
nips  1  saw  were  intended  for  wheat ;  either  to  be  fed  | 
time  for  iJiat  grain  the  first  year,  or  fallowed  f-jr  i(  i 
cond.  7'iic  first  method  is,  upon  comparison  with  a  col 
summer  fallow,  certainly  excellent;  but  it  demands  t)](J 
to  be  eaten  at  a  time  when  they  arc  eiiber  not  wantL-dl 
least  arc  not  nearly  of  so  much  use  as  they  would  be  ll 
the  season.  To  fallow  turnip  land  for  wJieaf,  is  a  pr 
which  no  expression  can  be  too  Severe ;  it  is  infaiu; 
ignorance  in  the  extreme. 

As  to  sowing  wheat  uf  on  the  first  year's  clover. 
earth,  I  did  not  sec  a  single  field  managed  so  in  the  -xhtM 
triift.  They  sow  after  clover,  almost  every  crop  to  be  il 
txc/pt  uhtat,  I  wislied  much  lo  have  a  rc^soi  j>| 
praiiice,  but  could  hear  of.  nothing  satisfaia^iry.  Thcf 
however,  many  ray-grass  layers,  and  some  mixti 
tlovcr,  tlut  arc  sown  after  two  years  wltli  wheat, 
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t\*$tcm  of  management  very  singular :  .this  is^  to  plough  it  in, 
Juiict  to  mn^iU  tt  dirc&Iy»  that  is,  manure  it  with,  long  un« 
rotted  dung  frofn  the  yard;  upon  that  dunging  to  fold  it;  . 
and  thM%  leave  the  field  for  wheat,  with  no  nxorc  ploughing^  .%. 
but  to  work  It  well  with  the  drags,  harrows,  and  roller,  and  r40t . . 
CO  gi\*c  even  a  seed  earth.  There  seems,  on  a  just  theory,  to  be  . 
somcthinj  to  praise  and  something  to  condcmnintlie  pradliccv. . 
Sowing  the  wheat  on  an  old  or  stale  furrow,  may  probably,  on   .« 
a  loose  soil,  be  very  good  management,  as  their  drags  arc  able 
to  keep  down  weeds,  (there  are  scufflers  and  skims,  howr.^  . 
«  ever,  that  w*ouU  cfTeft  that  much  better)  but  to  leave  long 
dung  on  the  surface,  burning  through  the  summer,,  seenis  a  ^ 
vcr)* questionable  pra£^ice.    It  is  what  they  arc  fond  of  here* 
in  other  ca^^^ ;  for  I  saw  much  lup  dic5&iag  with  long  muck,    , 
of  various  crops,  after  sowing,  particularly  jfor  vetches ;  but  .  i 
the  result  did  not  seem  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the    , 
method.    The  mere  circumstance,  of  applying  the  dung  for  j 
uhcat,  when  spring  corn  is  to  succeed,  is  a . practice  tliat 
ought  to  Ite  condemned.     In  Norfolk  they  dung  for  wheat,  .  ^ 
from  the  opinioa  th       )ere  remains  ample  benefit  in  tlie  land  .  < 
for  securing  a  good  crop  of  turnips :  exhausting  the  manure, 
U'irliout  the  progressive  improvement  of  food  for  cattle  in* . . 
crvasing,  is  in  every  case  bad.  .       ^ 

It  is  fair  to  allow«  that  their  wheat  crops  are  generally^  soil    ; 
coi;$iJcrcd,  extremely  good :  with  so  much  expended  to  pro«    .• 
cure  that  grain,  it  would  indeed  be  marvelous  if  they  were 
uot. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Yalden  of  Leckford,  I  saw  very 
fine  wheat  sown  upon  two  successive  crops  of  turnips,  both 
fed  on  the  land  by  sheep.  .    . 

The  objctSl  of  a  right  arrangcnaent  of  the  crops  of  a  f^nn, 
cannot  receive  too  much  attention;  almost  every  thing  de- 
pends on  it.  If  tlierc  is  a  circumstance  to  be  named  in  Nor- 
folk husbandry,  which  more  peculiarly  decides  its  merit  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  their  course  of  crops,  so  well  adapted 
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to  Veep  the  land  clean,  to  put  in  \vhc:it  ; 
and  to  suppon  as  many  sliccp  as  possible. 
essential  consequence,  and  it  must  be  clcurl 
man,  that  without  keeping  turnips  ihroJ 
barley,  sheep  must  either  be  very  dtficientl 
at  an  cxpcncc  of  hay  that  dcduiSs  grcatlJ 
The  Hampshire  prailice,  in  this  rcspcfl,  F 
assertion.    Wiih  great  quantities  of  sainfJ 
farms,  and  the  assistance  of  watered  m.;ad| 
flocks  no  where  exceed  half  a  s'necp  pi' 
bcln^  kept  on  a  farm  of  ^oo  acres.     Tl  I 
is  upon  a  par  with  that  of  Norfolk  .Tnd  ^i| 
gion  possessing  a  favour  tit  breed  of  ihetp  ; 
breed  is  foaud,  and  m;iny  farmers  proud  d 
But  in  those  counties  llicy  have  not  the  resi 
lainfoir.e,  though  not  unknown,  is  nc 
quantity ;  and  watered  meadowi,  one  of  thl 
Ibrthc  duck-mastcr,  itbsolutely  wanting.  I 

Upon  all  the  arable  hills  of  this  distril 
lie  cultivated,  upon  every  iicid  that  will  pri 
that  it  cannot  be  renewed  with  success  on  I 
less  tliaii  Ittcnty  or  thirty  years,  does  nol 
taincd  \  and  those  who  arc  acqu;iinic>I  wirll 
jncnts,  know  that  k  has  succeeded  in  a  n^l 
There  is  no  crop  which  these  lands  will  yl 
profitable.  "Where  it  cannot  be  liad,  tlic 
already  named  are  vastly  superior  to  ra)-] 

For  the  information  1  have  procured  ii 
10  much  indebted  to  the  obliging  aiicm 
Powlett,  Est],  an  Honorary  M^nbcT  of  il 
not  refrain  irom  adiilng  oi;c  or  two  vc 
racnts  m.ide  by  that  gentleman,  whicli 
able  he  is,  to  render  any  one  acquainted  I 
of  the  distrift  whcie  he  resides. 

Having  reason  to  be  dis&aue£ed  with  i 
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flock  of  Wiltshire  ewes,  he  changed  them,  in  1791,  for  one  of 
Soutli  Downs,  oa  the  recommendation  of  the  writer  of  thrs 
paper  ;  and  he  now  keeps  more  than  double  the  number  of 
his  former  stock.  Upon  800  acres,  rent  from  5s.  to  20s.  an 
acre,  about  7s.  upon  an  average,  he  has  1200;  his  provi- 
fcion  consistiiig  of  60  acres  of  pasture,  200  saiafoiae,  (horses 
and  cattle  supported  also  on  chat)  xoo  vetches,  30  rye  for 
food,  and  120  turnips.  Though  the  expence  of  procuring 
so  large  a  flock  almost  at  once,  was  very  great,  yet  he  is  well 
satisfied  hitherto  wiili  the  result;  and  as  an  high  opinion  of 
the  breed  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  this  country,  he  has  every 
reason  to  expe£t,  that  tlie  future  advantages  %vill  not  be  less 
tlian  the  past.  That  this  very  important  experiment,  was  not 
made  without  due  consideration  of  tlie  hrccA  already  esta- 

• 

Wished  in  the  country,  will  appear  from  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  flock  represented  to  me  as  the  most  capital  in  the 
diflridt,  Mr.  Paine's  of  Norton  Farm,  who  was  so  obliging 
as  to  allow  me  to  ex.4m:ne  his  rams,  2cc.  I  found  them  re- 
markably large,  and  his  lambs  uncommon ;  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  fa£l  of  his  having  sold  lambs  (not  a  few 
picked  ones)  at  il.  8s.  each  at  Weyhill  fair,  and  the  average 
of  his  sale,  in  a  common  year,  rising  to  27  or  x8s.  each.— 
His  allowance  of  hay  is  30  ton  per  100  ewes,  besides  plenty 
of  turnips;  to  'joo  sheep  he  has  x8o  acres.  In  conversation 
with  several  considerable  and  very  able  farmers,  this  quan- 
tity of  hay  seeming  to  me  enormous,  I  was  assured  that  25 
Con  was  a  common  allowance,  and  that  indifTcrcnt  flocks  eat 
20.  Mr.  Yalden,  whose  flock  is  neither  bad  nor  in  the  first 
class,  allows  xoo  tons  to  400  sheep.  I  calculated  the  expcnces 
of  a  flock  under  the  correfkion  of  tliosc  gentlemen,  and  the 
following  was  tlie  result  per  huadrcd|  at  the  lowei>t  allowance 
'.f  hay.  •  •     ;  '  '     ' 


ic  a  20toa& 
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zo  toni  of  hay  at  505.  (scllirg  price  3I) 


■  10  acres  of  turrJps  cost  j8l. 
\iz.  per  acre, 

Pluugliing 

Dragging 

Seed  and  Sowing 
^  Hoeing 

Hurdles 

Rent,  &c. 
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_  Shepherd  35I.  per  7G0 
Losses  4.  per  cent,  on  joo  sheep,  at  20s.  . 
Shearing,  &c.  -         -  -  - 

intcrcsi  of  "caplial  for  100  eves 


The  product  was  stated  as  follows: 
Lamb  -        -         -  '  * "  - 

Wool        -  -     ■       .: 

Fold 
Difference  in  price,  between  the"! 

ewes  arihually  sold,  and  ll 

lunbs  kept,  7s.  gn  one  t) 


ecn  (110*1 
and  ihe  V 

e  thiid^  J 


DeduA  83].  per  100,  or 


ys.  9d  will  pay  for  31  weeks  summer  food, 
and  if  the  farmer  Ixc^s  for  less  than  3d.  ; 
reoce  will  be  the  ^rc// on  the  fiock  i  l>utif  > 
him  3d.  a  we«k,  there  is  thea  no  pTu£t  wluti 


^VA, 


'tr^^-      --"""^  ^   '^^w...         .       tiiJlTtii    «»— »»~i     ■>  >■     ^-»»^~f-— —  V 
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The  accuracy  of  Ciftlf:ulationsof  this  sort  cannot  absolutclj^ . 
be  rdlcd  on  in  any  case ;  and  the  only  conclusions  necessary 
at  present  to  l>e  drawn  roin  them,  do  not  demand  accuracy  ; 
for  whetlicr  it  be  a  little  higher,  or  a  little  lower,  is  not  of 
consequence,  to  shew  that  It  well  merited  attention  to  a  breed* 
which  demands  such  high  keep.     1  he  result  of  tlic  account- 
shews,  th'Jt  Mr.  Tred^old  was  very  right  in  declaring,  that 
sheep  in  this  country  were  attended  with  ua  other  profuthan 
the  fold.     We  may  go  a  little  further  and  say,  that  they  do 
not  yield  tlie  profit  of  the  fold  ;  and  that  Mr.  Powlctt  could 
not  have  devised  a  more  important  experiment,  than  that  of 
making  trial  of  a  much  better  sort.     He  is  not  yet  stocked;  ' 
intending  to  buy  more;  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  the  - 
expediency  of  the  rhnngft  beyond  any  doubt  ot  question. 

In  weaning  his  lambs  I  saw  a  pra<5t  ice  upon  this  gcntlem,an*s 
farm,  and  also  upon  some  others,  but  not  on  an  equal  scale^ 
which  is  not  common  elsewhere,  and  in  many  counties  un-  - 
known,  that   of   penning  them   upon ..  full  -  grown   winter 
tares,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  turnips' aic  consumed  in  « 
Norfolk,  2cc.     I  should,  on  theory,  have  conceived,   that 
the  waste,   would  have  been  very  great 4.  but   this   is   not 
the  case,  at  least  in  dry  weather  tiey  ^wero'  eaten  clean,  . 
being  left  in  the  evening,  and  taken  out  in^dic  morning*  having 
a  clover  lay  for  the  day.    Nothing:  could  acem  to  do  better 
than  the  lambs,  thus  managed*    .Xhe  dock  of  ewes  were   - 
also  feeding  in  other  fields,  exactly  in  the  s?.me  mariner.   Six 
acres  of  tares,  with  many  poupics  in  them,  (eaten  cl<*an  also 
by  the  sheep)  kept  550  ew;;s  xUicc  Weeks,  .hcvlhg  tifty  acres 
of  bumt-up  layer,  ab  b  ire  as;^  board,  where  I  ey  rested  a.lday, 
Threeyearsapo,  ^oonorncd  shrepcoasunudtwoMcTcsa  week    . 
of  iine  spii;iT  tares.  u\i  0  same  inc(ii>/U.  '   1  iiis  seems  loiic  a    . 
profitable  consu.n^Hlo.:  ol   utcs.  .'ud  tv>  en'*bie  .1  iai.nc;,  by   • 
varying  the  time  of  sowin'j,  to  secure  a  ^rcai  picnty  of  . 
food. .  ^ 

Anotl'ijr  experiment  of  uii*  .»bie  %'iiltivai»>r  *  a&  been,  the   ; 
complcat  incioductiuu  of  oxen  lor  klu  ii«c  \v        ^i  i4id  f  roi   % 

He..- 
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'  He  has  a  J  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  boiijlu  in  at  Ilri: 

at  from  seven  lo  fCii  pou.iJ  each,  u;Mn  lands  \'.^z^   \v 

'  fore  cuUivalcd  with  25  horses;  anil,  much  lo  his  honoLi] 

•  not  a  single  hor^j  on  iiii  farm.    I  do  nor  ar  present 

•  any  other  insitacct  In  wViicii  this  very  im^oTtnnc  ot<jci! 
Icen  to  de;;,'nniiici]ly  ani  so  cfTciflnally  e&tahlislicd ;    hil 

:  plough  wiiti  apair  with  reins,  and  without  a  driver.  ]ilfl 
remembered,  tliai  there  is  notanarre  of  meadow  c^n  Mr. 
Icu'fi  idnn,  tl(C  oKcn depending  almost  entirely  nnvctchi 
tainfoine,  and  is  a  new  proot  of  the  infinite  imjiortaiil 
that  noble  grass.  He  makes  It  a  rule,  never  to  wi  ikl 
on  straw,  but  always  to  give  them  hay ;  and  ]ic  aitiib| 
m  feeding,  so  many  i^crsons  ccndcmning  oxen,  a 
times  when' hard  wr£»j;t/  ho  givcB  them  ground  1 
works  them  as  long  as  they  will  move  well,  and  th(j 
them. 

Mr<  Powlctt  has  made  many  other  mtercstinr  cl 
-'-incnts;  but  upon  this  occasion  I  touch  only  on  great  l 
:  points, wliich  tend  immediately  to  clucidste  either  tlic 
'  slate  of  the  husbandry  of  the  district,  or  the  most  n 
improvements  called  for. 

I  beg,  Hit,  ihst  you  will  accept  this  sketch, 
have  aimed,  as  mnch  as  possible,  at  brevity,  under  nJ 
that  I  presume  it  is  compleat  enough  to  be  considered  | 
other  light,  than  ashintsfor  enquiry.  TIic  gemlemen  w 
»idc  on  the  spot,  atealonc  able  to  give  pcrfetSlsaiisfaif^it; 
if  Mr.  Powlctt  himself,  would  for  tiiis  purpose  lukc  tiJ 
nobody  would  be  better  able  to  ascertain  with  picciiiion 
far  the  country,  is,  in  these  interesting  points,  capable  I 
.  provcmeot. 

.  I  have  the.honoar  to  be, 
:  Si^. 

With  great  respect, 

tai.„  .  "Your  obliged,  and  obedient  rcrvanl 

.   .  -ARTHUR  YOUlf 
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TO  THE  READER. 


IT  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  thl 
Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  addition! 
and  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  vtrM 
margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  Report  is,  I 
printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  merely,  of  pro 
ther  information  respeSing  the  husbandry  of  this  distil 
enabling  eveiy  one,  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  impril 
the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to : 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  I 
assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desil 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c,  or  of  trying  I 
experiment  in  Husbandry. 


I.0»I>02I,  MAY,    1794. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

.This  Uan  inland  county,  separated  from  Berkshire  on  the 
south  anti  sou:li-wc;sl  by  ihc  livcr  Thames :  on  the  west  it  is  - 
bounilcJ  by  Oxroi'dshirc;  en  the  north  by  Northampton- 
shire ;  on  the  nC[th-C3st  by  Bedfordshire  and  Hcrtfoi'dsiiirc ; 
and  by  pari  of  ^iitIdlesex  on  thL-  east. 

Its  greatest  length,  from  nortli  to  south,  is  about  forty-fivc 
miles,  its  breadth  about  eighteen  n^ilcs,  and  its  circiiiiifcrence 
onehundrcd  and  thirty-eight tnilcj,  contaiiiinT;  518,400  sta- 
tute: acres  of  lund. 

Its  chief  rivers,  from  wliich  it  derives  great  advantages, 
arcthcThaities,  Ousc,  and  the  Coin.  There  are  several  olhcr 
smaller  rivers  on  wliich  flour  and  paper-mills  are  crcii.d; 
and  the  CT.::]s  noiv  making  through  difiVrcnt  parts  of  the 
county  vjiU  bi  of  essential  service  to  it,  as  by  them  the  vari- 
ous produdb  of  its  interior  parts  will  more  easily  be  convey- 
td  t'j  the  mttropoHs,  as  well  as  to  the  distant  mar!i>:t  towns  ■ 
ihrougli  whieli,  or  near  which  tliey  may  chance  to  pass,  to  - 
tlie  ultimate  increase  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Tlw  air  is  rcckonid  very  wholesome,  panicularly  about 
the  Cliiltcrn  hl;l«,  the  toil  of  which  is;  chalk;  that  of  the 
vale  is  rich  l&am,  strong  day  with  a  layer  df  ioata  upon  chalfcj 
and  this  will  more  clearly  appear  in  our  account  of  the 
ievcral  parislies  t!;rough  the  county,  in  each  of  >vhich  cont- 
moa-ficlds  pis /ail. 

It 
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It  will  be  foundt  Uiat  in  order  to  render  tlil 
peifcil  as  possible,  no  pains  have  bo:!i  .spsrcill 
with  precision,  by  ocular  proof,  ihe  fjXts  and  cl 
Vie  relate,  trusting  as  Utile  as  may  be  tD  the  h\cM 
counli  which  liavc  hitherto  been  givcji  js.  As  cl 
tlicrcforv,  have  for  their  obJe>5l  the  inforniaiian  I 
and  the  cun5>.quci)t  good  of  maniiind,  thc^c  itia 
ill  all  reason  interest  the  public  even  bctlrc  tfl 
uincd  the.cnd  proposed.  It  is  true,  that  succesi 
cipal  thing  that  influences  tlie  upinions  and  acknfl 
-  of  men ;  but  surely  some  regard  ouglit  to  be  I 
cares,  the  pains,  and  the  labours  of  vhosc  uhtfl 
ously  devoted  to  the  seri^icc  of  mankind,  in  whi 
life  tlicir  endeavours  may  have  been  exerted.  I 
has  his  walk  challted  out  by  the  great  hand  of  I 
lie  best  fulfils  his  duty  who  adds  son-ctling  tol 
■stocit  of  improvement  and  knowledge,  If  then  ■ 
has  presided  over  this  noble  underlining  of  tl 
JVgriculture,  should  give  birth  to  new  and  ul 
^ents,  or  even  agreeable  projci^ls,  anc  become  I 
«f  any  discovery,  the  public  will  cver.-iully  rcapl 
and  the  Board  the  greatest  reward  tli.it  can  bel 
the  consciousness  of  having  labourer  for  tlic  M 
kind.  1 

Tie  Naturt  tf  ihi  Sail. — It  ap^icirs  that  tm 
principally  composed  oi  rich  loam,  si-ong  clay  ail 
loam  upon  gravel.  As  to  tlic  first,  its  aLilityB 
good  crops  without  tlic  assistance  of  much  ntal 
dent  from  the  uniform  verdure  of  thi:  he[b3;;c  (-^M 
applied  to  the  dairy,  farming,  and  only  occasior.H 
and  the  very  great  supply  ofbutti^r  which  is  pri 
that  land.  To  cultivate  this,  therefore,  in  aral 
other  way,  would,  perhaps,  in  no  ir  ttanee  £o  wcl 
purpose  of  the  farmer,  and  tlic  gr<ai  incrcsed  I 


a»i   ■!■»—«■■*»■  I   I— n      lif^Ni— w^*"^"**!** 
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vhich  there  is  for  this  article  of  life,  makes  It  desirable  that 
such  land  u$  is  fitting  for  the  purpose  should  be  appropriated 
to  it;  and  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  ihn  indcixrndeiu  of  sx> 
large  a  portion  of  land  as  this  will  take,  there  will  still  be 
enough,  under  a  proper  system,  for  all  the  purjx)ses  of  grain 
and  wood.  With  respc£t  to  the  strong  clays,  much  of  that 
is  in  grass  also;  but  as  from  the  nature  of  it,  it  must  be 
cold  and  wct.^  and  thereby  produce  a  sour  and  coarse  her- 
bage, it  fc4Iow>  in  course,  that  to  render  all  such  lands  pro* 
duclive,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  more  congenial  soils,  such 
steps  must  he  taken  as  are  most  likely  to  answer  that  end.  (t 
is  an  admitted  facl,  that  ungrateful  and  barren  soils,  when 
mixed  together,  often  produce  good  and  plentiful  crops;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  as  the  canh*contains  several  hetero- 
geneous particles,  these  likewise  concur  to  promote  vegcta. 
tion.  The  way,  therefore,  to  procure  fecundity  Is  to  sup* 
ply  the  earth  with  plenty  of  these  nutritive  particles,  and 
then  to  dispose  the  soil  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  shall  not 
present  any  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  tender  fibres  of 
young  roots,  which  necessarily  require  freedom  to  expand 
and  lengthen  themselves^  in  proportion  as  they  swell  and 
grow,  which  space  nature  never  fails  to  afford  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  wants  of  the  plant.  It  will  follow,  then,  from 
hence,  that  the  mixing  of  soils  should  be  always  made  ac- 
cording to  the  tenacity  or  looseness  of  the  particles  which 
compose  them.  This  being  admitted,  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  that  sand,  gravel,  and  even  small  stones,  may  pro* 
ducc  an  abundant  fruirfulness  in  a  field,  the  soil  of  which  is 
already  too  close,  compafl,  and  as  it  were,  glutinous,  and 
will,  in  a  very  great  degree,  alter  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
very  effe£hial  assistance  will  no  doubt  be  rendered  to  all  such 
soils,  by  draining,  either  by  lowering  and  scouring  the  ditches 
(which  will  oftentimes  alone  be  sufficient j  or  by  regular  and 
proper  land-drains. 

[Buck.]  B  £very 
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Every  attentive  farmer  will,   therefore,  use  those  i 
(o  amend  the  strong  cbys,  by  applying  tuch  opposite  r 
rials  u  are  most  likely  to  answer  the  desired  end;  bl 
most  not  expeit  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  this  art  all  at  F 
it  may  cost  him  some  trouble,  and  some  expencc,  and  i| 
be  well,  if  after  all,  he  receives  tome  reward  for  his  [ 
tufficicnt  to  convince  him  that  the  plan  is  i)ra>5lic;ibld 
that  perseverance  will  accomplish  it. 

Th^  Slate  b/  the  Land  hKv puseised  F—ltl  looking 
divisionof  the  manors  of  this  county,  it  cvidcnily  appear^ 
originally  they  were  in  few  hands;  consequently  that  ihJ 
pcrty  possessed  by  individuals  was  targe,  which  is  indeed  iT 
day  in  some  measure  the  case;  but  tha  great  influx  of  J 
has  of  late  years  beta  the  means  of  making  that  prd 
more  i^neral.    That  this  may  tend  to  cultivate  a  spirl 
impro\-<nient  is  very  probable,  since  wherever  gcntlcl 
seats,  and  the  more  opulent  yeomanry,  are  found,  it  is  ii 
neighbourltoods  tliat  the  introduflion  of  new  systems  d 
provements  upon  the  old  are  to  be  found  :  as  a  proof  of  I 
we  need  only  say,  that  the  southern  part,  though  very  I 
inferior  to  the  northern  part  for  richness  of  soil,  yet  1 
of  situation,  from  being  elevated,  dry,  healtli)-,  and  plJ 
it  derives  considerable  advantages,  and  uhich  could  ) 
to  invite^  as  the  place  of  their  residence,  many  noblcmJ 
gaitlcmen  of  the  first  consequence.     On  tlic  hills  al 
scats  of  the  Earl  of  Incbiquin,  Countess  of  Orkney,  I 
Boston,  and  the  very  improving  seat  of  Lord  Grenvill 
getlier  with  other  families  of  lesser  r.o:c.    In  tlic  sai| 
vision,  but  in  the  lower  parts,  arc  to  be  found  tlic  seal 
Dukct  of  Marlborough  and  Portland,  Marquis  of  Lar; 
Earl  Beaulicu,  Sir  Jolin  Dashwood,  William  DnkcJ 
Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  Edmund  ^Vallcr,  Esq.  William  | 
ton,  Esq.  Thet^  with  a  few  others,  make  up  the  pri 
tax$  in  this  divisonj  and  to  tbcm  may  be  ascribed,  in  T 


degree,  those  improvements  that  arc  vUibly  to  have  been  made 
xri  the  various  pans  of  agriculriine.  In  the  northern  part,*  the 
magnificent  scats  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockinghnm,  the  Earl  of- 
Chesterfield,  Sir  William  Lee,  Eart.  form  the  diicf  modeI« 
for  improvement  in  the  vale;  and  it  would  be  a  shame  iadcecf, 
if,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  those  places,  il:e  same  inatten- 
tion to  every  advancement  in  the  science  of  agriculture  pre- 
vailed, as,  unfortunately,  it  does  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  distri(5l :  it  is,  ho\ve\'er,  not  so;  and  therefore,*  where 
such  advantages  are  to  be  derived,  it  were  to  be  wished,  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  coun* 
tr}',  that  the  residence  of  men  of  distinction  was  more  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  more  regularly  dis|>erscd  throughout  tha 
kingdom,  .       . 

StaU  of  Farms. '^ks  so  great  a  portion  of  tliis  county  is  in 
dairy  and  grazing  farms,  it  might  have  been  expeAed,  tlut 
many  of  them  would  have  been  very  Urge:  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  it  appears,  that  there  are  not  many  of  50ol» 
a  year,  two  or  threeof  loool.  and  the  generality  from  6ol. 
to  250!.  a  year,  tluoughout  the  county. 

• 

Yhc  Land  how  emphyeJ.'^ltx  the  vala  of  the  northern  dis- 
tTiA,  the  land  is  composed  of  pasture,  meadow,  and  arable. 
In  the  Chiltem  it  is  principally  arable^  with  a  great  ponioa 
of  beech  wood. 

<7rj;/^;.— Among  the  grasses  which  compose  these  pastures, 
are  to  be  found  a  mixture  of  the  poa  aniiua,  poa  pretensis,  poa 
aquatica,  bromus  mollis,  anthoxanthum  odoratum,  plantago 
l&nceolata,  avena  flaveseens,  holcus  lanatus,  panicum  viridet 
alopecurus  pratensis,  tritieum  repens,  agrostis  alba,  ranuncu^ 
lus  acris,  festuca  elatior,  trifolium  repens,  and  trifolium  pra- 
tcnsc :  these  are  more  or  less  to  be  found  in  tht  several  pas* 
tures;  but  there  are  also  a  variety  of  noxious  weeds  to  be 
met  with  in  those  meadows,  of  whieh  liuleor  no  car^  Is  taken 
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It  appears  totncwhat  extraordinary,  tlur,  at  this  time  of  dayl 
tbc only  gnst  iced  to  be  purchased,  iattiat  of  die  rye  grass-f 
that  this  grass  is  by  no  means  suflictent  for  the  purpose  ol 
laying  down  meadow  and  p^isture  land,  every  intclligcnl 
Cmner  will  readily  admit.  No  other  gnss,  however,  thai 
'  we  know  of,  i*  ever  attempted  to  be  saved,  if  wc  except  tha 
liotcus  bnatus,  or  what  is  called  Yorkshire  hay  seed,  whlcn 
ii  very  far  from  being  a  desirable  one,  growing  always  in 
large  tufts,  and  is  a  soft  v/ooly  grass.  Why,  therefore,  thl 
rye-grass  [or  botanically  speaking,  the  lolium  pLTcnnc)  slioul  J 
originally  Iiave  been  the  only  grass  made  choice  of  in  prefel 
rence  to  aU  the  others,  cannot  at  this  time  of  day  perhaps  b 
sufHcicntly  accounted  for;  and  why  it  should  still  be  so  leiia  J 
ciously  adhered  to,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  an 
a  knowledge  of  botany  has  been  so  generally  diffused.  Sa 
many  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  grasses,  an  J 
other  indigenous  plants  of  this  kingdom,  in  to  full  and  coui'l 
plete  a  manner,  that  with  a  moderate  capacity,  and  little  troul 
1>!^  any  man  might  sufficiently  satisfy  himself  which  t 
them  are  best  worth  cnliivatlig.  As  making  a  part  of  J 
.  rotation  of  crops  in  common  with  clover,  &c.  rye-grass  inaj 
be  well  calculated  ;  but  certainly  not  in  laying  down  land  thai 
is  intended  to  remain  for  meadow. 

In  looking  over  a  very  ingenious  miscellaneous  traft,  wtLtl 
ten  by  the  cclcbntcd  SltUin^^ett,  the  following  apj^oiitu  rel 
marks  appear :  "  It  is  wonderful  to  see  hov.?  long  mankiiiM 
liavc  nc£lc£tcd  to  make  a   proper  advantage  of  plants  > 
such  importance,  and   wlitcb.  aic,  in  almost  every  country 
ttw  chief  food  of  cattltf.  The  farmer,  for  wa..t  of  distinguit^ 
ing  and  scleding  grasses  for  seed,  fills  his  pastures  cither  wi 
weeds,  or  bad  or  improper  jnsscs,  when  by  making  a  rigl 
choice,  afrcr  some  trials,  he  might  be  surj  of  ilw  best  grasJ 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance  that  the,  land  admits  of. 
prescot,  if  a.  farmer  wants-  to  lay  down  his  land  to  gra.iJ 
wlutdocshe  dotHe  either  ukcs  his  seal  iudiscrimiratell 
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from  bis  own  foul  hay-rick,  or  sends  to  his  next  ncighbouTf- 
for  a  supply.  By  this  ,  meansy  beside  a  .ipixture  oi  all  sorts^;.- 
of  rubbish,  which  must  necessarily  Jiappen,  if  he  chances  to.;t  72.,,] 
have  a  large  proportion  of  good  seeds,it  is  not  unlikely  but  that.  ,<  ,  j 
what  he  intends  for  dry  land,  may  come  from  moist^  where-  ^ ^,.: -/ 
it  grew  naturally,  and  via  versa.  Thi^  is  such  a  slovenly  me*- 
thod  of  proceeding,  as.  one  would  think  could  not  possibly  ..,  .j 
prevail  universally*  Yet  .this  is  the  case  as.  to  all  gmses,  ex*r  v**  > , 
cept  the  rye-grass,  and  what  is  known,  in  some  few  counties^  «  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Suffolk  grass,  or  poa  annua }  and  this  latter  ,. 
instance  is  owing,  I  believe,  .more  to  the  soil  than  any  caroj.  . 
of  the  husbandman.  ^ 

^^  Now,  would  tlic  fanner  be  at  the  pains,  once  in  his  life,  of .' 
separating  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  grass  v . 
seeds,  and  take  care  to  sow  them  separately,  in  a  very  little  • 
time  he  would  have  wherewithal  to  stock  lus  farm  properly, , 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  soil,  and  might  at  the  same  : 
time  spread  thcsd  seeds  *  separately  over  the  nation,  by  supply*  ^ 
ing  the  sccd*shops.      The  number  of  grasses  fit.  for  the  : 
farmer  is,  I  believe,  small ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  half  a.«   : 
score  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate^  and  how  small  the  trouble.    . 
would  be  of  such  a  task,  and  how  gn:at  the  benefit,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  at  first  sight*    Would  not  any  one  be  . 
looked  upon  as  wild,  who  should  sow  wheat,  barley,  oats,- .  ^ 
rye,  pease,  beans,  buckwheat,  vctdics,  turnips,,  and  weeds  of, 
all  sorts  together  ?  Yet  how  mudi  less  absurd  is  it  to  do  what  .  . 
is  equivalent,  in  relation  to  grasses."  ^ 

Such  arc  the  v^ords  of  this  very  intdiigcnt  author.  No*  •' 
thing  more  need  be  added  to  prove,  that  as  much  proportional  4 
profit  vvould  certainly  arise  to  the  farmer,  by  a  careful  and 
proper  selection  of  grasses,  as  by  a  judicious  choice  of  grain.  . 
In  making  such  a  sele^Hon  the  following  kinds'  are  recom« 
mended,  viz.  Meadow  foxuil,  or  alopecurus  pratensis,  rough  ■, 
stalked  meadow  grass,  or  poarrivialis^  and  avena  clatior,  or. . 
tall  oat  grass.  These  affect  moist  land*-  \Meadow  fescue, . 
X  or  •. 
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or  ftstuca  pratensls,  anthoxantlium  oc'o-jtiuii, 
scented  vCTnalgrassaiKl  yellow  oat  grass,  or  avma  il.| 
thfM  tictight  in  either  moist  or  moderately  dry  lai 
Walked  mi.'3dow  grass,  or  poa  pratensls,  crested  dojJ 
or  cynoiunis  cornikus,  each  of  tlits:  sffcct  dry 
And  ihc  quantity  of  each  for  use  may  be  m  the  | 
i)r»^pinioii :  meadow  (oxtail,  meadow  fescue. 
one  pint  of  each  ;  »mooth  stalkt'd  meadow  cnl 
jjalked  irtcadow  gr9>'i,  yellow  oat  grass,  half  a  pinl 
crested  d'l^'stai!,  W\ie  df»2stail,and-5ivc«t  scontcd  \ 
a-tjuartcr  of  a  pint  of  each  ;  Dutch  clover,  or  iril 
pens,  half  a  pint;  rvd  clover,  or  trifolium  prate* 
pmt.  Such  an  assonment  as  this,  sown  in  the  prA 
alxjut  three  bu&htU  to  an  acre,  will,  in  a  tclcrab!\l 
MTuation,  and  on  a  properly  prepared  soil,  fonni 
two  or  three  vears  a  most  excellent  meadow. 


Shffp. — Nortli  Wiltshire  withers  for  store, 
ewes  for  brecdinf,  ar«  the  prcvsiling  sheep  of  til 
Some  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  breed  itave  been  lately  F 
and  promise  success  :  but  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  I 
by  its  tenadty,  produces  very  serious  losses  by  tlicl 
gentleman  farmer  has  assured  us,  that  he  liad  last  \ 
600  sheep  during  the  last  eight  -years  ; '  and  urge  J 
con  for  not  changing  the  breed,  or  improving 
timde  of  the  soil  to  the  support  of  sheep. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  cxpeiled,  that  thi' 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  importniu  aitic'l 
farming;  more  especially  as  grazing  and  the  dsf 
seem  there  to  be  the  favourite  pursuit. 

Tkt  Cnvi— consist  of  tlie  short  homed  Lineol 
Yorkshire  breed  i  but  very  different  fiom  those  I 
kqtt  for  the  milk,  in  the  environs  of  the  metropoll 
arc  bought  in  after  the  fast  or  second  calf  is 
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average  of  about  twelve  guineas:  but  the  price  Is  not  an  ob^. 
je£t^  when  put  in  competition  with  the  quality  of  the  animaly% 
and  therefore  fifteen  pounds  is  a  very  conomon  price.^    The« 
average  quantity  of  butter  produced  from  one  cow,  is  about 
eight  pound  weight  a  week,  in  the  summer  -,  and  about  six* 
pound  weight  in  winter.   The. butter  is  sent  to  London  to  the* 
different  dealers^  who  contrafl  for  it  at  nine-pence  per  pound 
of  sixteen  ounces)  in  the  summer  half  year,  and  ten-pence 
halfpenny  in  the  winter  half  year.     The  carrier  finds  baskets, 
cloths,  &c.  fetches  the  butter  from  the  dairyman,  and  de- 
livers it  at  one  penny  per  pound;  so  that  the  price  is  in« 
creased  to  ten*pcnce  and  cleven-pence-halfpenny :  therefore,, 
every  advance  in  price  upon  those  sums  to  the  consumer,  is* 
the  profit  of  the  retailer.    An  acre  and  an  half,  or  two  acres 
of  land,  are  conceived  to  be  sufficient  for  a  cow,  both  sum* 
mcrand  winter.    l*hc  cows  are  in  general  milked  by  m^n; 
and  the  milk  of  difTcrent  cows  put  indiscriminately  together 
into  square  troughs,  lined  with  lead,  is  skimmed  twice  a  day^ 
and  the  cream  of  the  several  skimmings  put  together  intOv 
one  tub  or  vessel,  until  the  day  fixed  fot  churning,  which  is« 
generally  twice  a  week.     They  make  use  of  a  barrel  churn^^ 
with  two  handles  (one  ac  each  end)  turned  by  two  men,-, 
who  will  make  from  six  pounds,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  v 
weight  at  one  churning.     A  mill  has  lately  bc:n  introduced 
into  some  of  the  dairies,  which  is  w:orked  by  one  Korse,  and 
turns  one  or  more  churns  at  the  same  time«.   This  machuie. 
will  b:  found  very  useful,  and  evidently  only  wants  to  be. 
explained  and  made  known,  to  become  general ;  for  the  dif« . 
ficulty  of  procuring  men  to  turn  the  churns  would,  by  the. 
use  of  the  mi!I»  be  done  away  i  and  this  would  be  no  small 
accommodation  to  the  farmer,  whose  men  servants  make, 
many  objcclions  to  this  employment,  (which  is  certainly  very, 
laborious)  and  generally  set  about  it  with  an  ill  will,  often  • 
quit  it  before  it  is  finished,  and  as  often  connrive  to  get  out 
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•c/  the  way',  when  likely  to  be  wanted  fur  lliis 
tl\crcby  obliging  ihc  owners  to  put  off  the  clmrninl 

■thcr  day,  to  thi:  jreat  dctriincnf,  if  not  the  spoi 
butter  J  all  which  would  tc  obviated  by  the  iidp 
honcab-.ut  the  tarm  j  nay,  in  one  instir.Ci',    wc 
bull  maJe  u^c  of  lor  iiirning  itic  madiim;,  wliidi 
pcarcd  very  trai*abJc.  so  tliat  no  liorsc  there  was 
The  rc^^uhr  motion  of  the  hcrK  is  tmicli  prr.ferrc< 
for  ihe  ab^vc  reason,  but  also  as  it  qiiic\cns  the  o] 
the  huiter,  and  makes  ihe  attendance  of  a  man  no 
cciisary,  tl;c  whole  being  left  cnrircly  to  the  dairy 
sketch  cf  one  of  th.esc  mactunes  is  hiirc  given,    il 
be  contrived  to  grind  beans,  malt,  &c.  &t  the  limc| 
in^.     The  dairies  arc  kept  vtiih  that  exaft  ncati 
must  be  pleasing   to  every  inspcflor,  and   to  wh 
happy  to  pay  our  tribute  of  commendaticn. 

The  method  prai51iscd  in  Devonshire  of  makl 
from  scalded  cream  (as  will  be  explained  in  the  sui 
county)  the  mode  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  that 
this  distrii5l,  differ  so  essentially  from  each  other,  th; 
perhaps  be  adviscable  for  tlie  Board  to  suggests 
jiients  to  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  mi 
the  preference. 


Cahis. — In  the  nelghbouihood  of  MedmcnhamI 
don.  Little  and  great  Hampden,  &c.  ice.  a  great  \ 
calves  arc  suckled  ;  tlicse  arc  for  the  most  part  bo  J 
dairy  farmers,  who  do  not  tliink  it  worth  i 
suckle  or  to  raise  any  as  a  supply  against  any  I 
which  may  be occa*ioiied  by  death,  i;c.  How  f:;r 
good  policj'in  them,  they  certainly  ought  tobetiiebl 
liut  from  experience  wc  know,  and  the  vale  too  plai 
j^  that  few  men  give  themselves  so  little  iroublJ 
iarmcrs,  and  pahaj)*  no  s«  of  men  adhere  Qwrl 
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ciously  to  old  pra£llccfi  and  particular  customs  than  the  far* 
mcrsin  general.  ^       .,  . 

Hcgs.'^lE^vcry  dairy  farm  fattens  a  certain  number  of  these 
animals,  >vith  the  skim-milk  and  butter-milk,  without  any 
Other  assistance,  except  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  milk  ^ 
and  then  barley-meal,  beans,  or  pease,  arc  used  as  a  substitute. 
The  usual  time  they  take  to  fatten  to  a  stite  to  be  consumed 
as  fresh  meat,  is  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

OxfK  and  CVwi.— These  constitute  the  principal  stock  of 
the  grazing  farms;  the  former  are  composed  of 'Yorkshire 
and  Herefordshire  beasts,  which  are  bought  in  lean,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per  head ;  tlie  latter  are  barren  cows, 
purchased  from  the  dairymen. 

Perhaps  (the  Pcvcnscy  Level  and  Romiiey  Marsh  ex- 
ccpted)  no  land  in  the  kingdom  is  better  calculated  for  this 
purpose  than  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  Its  amazing  fertility  soon 
makes  a  visible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  animal, 

•  •  •  r 

and  the  extraordinary  size  they  afterwards  attain,  is  a  proof 
of  tlie  quality  and  ability  of  the  land.  They  are  grazed 
iabout  ten  months,  and  then  fetch  from  twenty  to  twenty- five 
pounds  each ;  but  when  kept  longer,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
isome  have  sold  for  forty  pounds.  If  grass  becomes  scarce, 
they  are  fmishcd  off  with  hay,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of 

Oil-cake  and  barley-meal. 

•i  .  %        '  ■       '  . 

jraUring  of  Meadows  const  Jired.''^ki  to  i^omt  countries 
natur:'appcars  to'  have  been  very  sparing  in  affording  them 
the  power  of  watering  their  lands ;  so,  to  others,  she  has  been 
exceedingly  bountiful  iri  this '  respeft.  The  undoubted 
truth  is,  the  wise  hand  cf  IVovidence  has  bestowed  bn  each 
situation,  throughout  countries,  Icingdoms,  and  the  whole 
{globe  of  earth,  its  peculiar  advantages ;  so  as  to  make  the 

[Btick.]  ^^  •  c  -  good 
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good  of  the  whole  depend  upon  i!ic  coniribution  d 

In  the  district  now  under  consiJtratioii,  mc  TiekI 
possessing  in  so  h\g\\  a  degree  ihc  advantage   ' 
tim  the  farmer  an  flow  liis  grounds  when,  ail 
pleases,  brooks  and  rivulets  running  through  thcl 
of  these  fine  meadows,  witlifewor  no  mills  tof 
to  controul  him  in  the  free  a;)plicaiion  of  (heil 
itrcams.     'Woultl  it  be  believed)  tlien,  that  cxccT 
nclghboiThood  of  one  or  two  of  the  paper-ni| 
scarce   one  acre  of  land  watered   throughout  i 
Concerning  so  singular  a  circumstance  tlic   BoM 
eaiisfied  tliat  we  have  omitted  no  opportunity  ol 
ibnnation  ;  having  made  every  possible  inquir 
most  intelligent  and  best  informed  men. 

One  very  rcspcftablc  gentleman  farmer,  in  I 
Aylesbury,  assures  us,  (and  this  was  coiiErmcil 
that  their  meadows  were  by  nature  so  rich,  tii:itl 
It  ii  practised  in  other  countries,  made  their  cropT 
rank  and  coarse,  that  two  acres  of  their  natuil 
grafs,  not  watered,  though  less  in  quantity,  wa J 
quality  i  and  wonh  more  than  two  acres  and  a  f 
lar  (quality  of  meadow,  in  a  watered  stare. 

There  the  richness  of  tlie  soil  pleads  someil 
cusc  for  the  fanner,  in  the  same  nianncr  as  I 
Mexico  aiul  Peru  for  the  indolence  of  the  SpnniJ 


Land  hzv  tmphyeJ.  As  wc  before  observcJ 
large  portion  of  this  <il  triit  employed  in  husbal 

On  the  liouthcm  part,  the  land  is  generally  ll 
soil  light,  cither  on  gravel  or  chalk,  and  appeal 
der  as  good  management  as  that  soil  is  capabT 
farmers  are  at  great  pains  and  expencc  in  purJ 
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nurc^  and  in  colle<aing  every  sort  of  materials  that  consti- 
tutes or  assists  in  the  increase  of  manure ;  and  that  is  not 
only  applied  with  judgment,  but  is  aided  by  the  most  mo* 
dem  agricultural  improvements,  as  well  by  repeated  cross 
ploughings,  and  drill  husbandry,  as  by  the  cultivation  of  every 
sort  of  green  meat,  as  turnips,  &c. 

The  grains  chiefly  grown  arc  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  here  and  there  saintfoin. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  distri(fl,  and  even  as  far  as  Nor- 
thamptonshire, a  very  different  system  of  agriculture  prevails 
from  what  we  have  noticed  in  the  southern  part.  Perhaps  no 
two  districts  can  differ  more  in  that  respc£l,  tlian  do  the  two 
.divisions  of  this  county.  As  we  have  observed  in  the 
former  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  best  modes  of  improve- 
ment  i  so  we  must  remark  in  tlic  latter,  a  general  appear- 
ance of  bad  management.  In  the  former,  the  lands  arc 
ploughed  in  a  husband  like  manner,  in  sudi  straight  and  mo« 
derate  sized  lands  as  arc  most  suitable  and  convenient  for 
the  nature  of  the  soil :  the  latter,  though  in  possession  of  as 
fine  a  loamy  soil  as  is  in  the  kingdom,  plough  their  lands 
in  a  complcat  serpentine  form,  to  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
which  they  make  so  aukwardly  high,  that  tliey  become  dan- 
gerous to  waggons  or  carts,  cither  carrying  manure  to  the 
land,  or  carrying  the  crop  from  it. 

Such  is  the  custom  about  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham. 
So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil  there,  that  we  were  assured  it 
was  considered  a  disgrace  to  a  farmer,  to  suffer  a  heap  of 
manure  to  be  seen  at  the  cud  of  his  fie!d,  to  plough  in  straight 
lines,  to  disturb  an  ant-l\ill  on  his  pasture,  or  to  permit  ' 
more  water  than  falls  from  the  heavens  to  pass  over  the  mea- 
dow. 

Where  such  prejudices  as  tliese  obtain,  what  can  be  ex- 
pelled ?  We  fchall  excite  no  wonder,  by  remarking  after  tlus, 
that  there  arc  hedges  spicading  over  from  twelve  to  twenty 

c  2  feet 
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feet  of  ground,  going  from  year  to  year  wltliout  I 
that  the  ditches  are  »o  ncglcfled  that  little  more  til 
ofthcmarctobcsecn  ;  and  rhat  the  head-lands,  at  J 
cf  ihcir  fields,  arc  raised  so  liigh  above  the  land! 
quantity  of  soil  which  is  from  time  to  time  brnugfl 
the  plough  ;  and  are  withal  so  wide,  and  yield  so  litl 
10  be  worth  notice. 

Ask  a  Suffolk,  a  Norfolk,  or   s  Kentish  fjri 
would  suETer  these  things  on  his  farm?  He  would  in: 
No ;  I  will  lop  as  many  of  my  hedges,  annually,  a: 
me  fuel,  and  serve  various  puiposes  to  my  farm.     1 1 
my  ditches  annually,  which  will  not  only  drain  I 
and  keep  it  dry,  bat  furnish  me  with  a  certain  | 
manure.   I  will  plough  up  some  of  my  head--jani.l;> 
and  lay  the  cleanings  of  my  ditches,  the  scrapings  ofj 
whether  sand  or  chalk,  together  with  the  stubljlo 
and  the  soil  fiom  the  farm-yard ;  all  these  i  will  | 
ther,and  make  a  body  of  manure  invaluable,  audi 
be  applied  to  any  purpose  I  may  require.     Such  wol 
language  and  such  ought  to  be  the  practice  of  evcrl 
man. 

In  one  part  of  tlie  county  we  were  inforn-LCil,  tliij 
mors  had  continued  to  sow  the  same  kinr&  c 
many  years,  without  liaving  it  in  tlicir  powir  tk-  i-rocl 
liciency  of  manure,  and    by  being  restrt£ltrd  tVuil 
clovers,  &c.  to  enable  il-.cm  to  keep  sheep  to  tb.'d 
thai  they  were  reduced  from  a  st^te,  which  among  thJ 
be  called  opulence,  to  absolute  penury  j  the  land  th  J 
in  itself,  being  worn  out,  and  incapable  of  beaiir 
lonsr. 


Ritatitn  $f  Crips  imtiJtrtd.  Throughout  the  dil 
pra>^lice  a  njariy  the  s.«ne,  turnips  ictl  off,  barley  ail 
the  latter  mowed  the  firsL  summer  once,  and  i,r.-izcdB 
ed  up,  and  laid  £tUow  for  wheat.     This  is  the  practl 
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the  liamlets  ofCbcsIum.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wea- 
dovcr,  the  rotation  is  wheat  or  pease,  barle^'^  sometimes  oats> 
and  fa;  low  upon  the  chalk,  wheat,  beans,  and  fallow  upon. 
the  clays. 

In  t!ic  neighbourhood  of  Hardwick,  the  custom  of  tlie 
leases  confines  the  farmer  to  three  crops  and  a  fallow;  and  one 
farmer  in  that  quarter  had  received  notice  to  quit  his  farm» 
because  he  had  deviated  from  die  specific  terms  of  his  lease 
in  snuhg  clover.  In.  the  parisli  of  Wcedon,  wluch  is  ?U 
common-field,  the  rotation  is  two  crops  and  a  fallow ;  wheat 
or  barley,  beans,  then  fallow.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  tl)at  few 
of  the  farmers  have  here  even  a  home  stall :  from  being  thus 
confined  by  their  leases  to  ^o  unreasonable  a  course  of  hus* 
bandry,  the  idea  of  green  crops  is  entirely  removed,  unless  it 
be  in  a  few  particular  places;  and  upon  those  fr4rms  wliich  are 
occupied  by  the  land-owners,  it  would  be  lamentable  indeed^ 
if  these  pradliccs  prevailed  among  them;  fortunately,  liow- 
evcr,  that  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  their  farms  wear  a. 
very  different  and  more  pleasing  complexion. 

Of  green  food.  Sir  William  Lee  cultivates  a  variety  of 
sorts,  that  they  may  succeed  each'  other,  and  he  has  found 
the  succession  to  answer  for  several  years  : ,  they  arc  in  the 
following  order :  Turnips  sown  broad-cast,  properly  hoed, 
and  in  sufficient  quantities,  in  moderate  seasons,  to  last  until 
March ;  turnip-rooted  cabbage  succeed  these  until  May  or 
June ;  after  that  lucerne,  which  is  cut  three  or  four  times, 
and  continues  until  turnips  come  in  ajain.  He  is  also  con- 
stantly provided  with  the  mangle  woizci,  or  root  of  scarcity^ 
(though  any  other  sort  of  common  beet  would  answer  the 
satne  purpose)  the  leaves  of  whicii  arc  very  luxuriant :  those, 
together  wiih  the  roots,  are  given  to  his  cattle,  in  case  his 
turni].s  are  not  sufficiently  forward  to  succeed  tlie  last  cut 
of  lucerne.  Sir  William  is  of  opinion,  that  these  successive 
crops  are  admirably  calculated  for  his  dairy  cows,  as  he  finds 
thereby  tiie  butter  incoatestibly  improved  in  taste  and  sweet-^ 

ness, 
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■  neii,  and  the  quantity  rather  inacascd,  and  that  it  all  seal 
it  resemblcj  spring  butter.  It  ii  also  to  be  understood,  f 
he  never  g^vn  his  cows  hay. 

Fallnoingt  and  its  Ctniequtn»t.—Vxom  what  has  been  I 
-  fore  said,  it  will  appear  that  fallowing  makes  a  very  panic 
praflicein  this  county.    In  a  variety  of  the  indoiurcs| 
tenant  ii  confined  by  lease  to  three  crops  and  a  fallow  ; 
common  fields  to  two  crops  and  a  fallow.     Whether  falll 
ing  is  the  most  eligible  plan  ibr  the  public,  upon  the  bil 
ground  that  every  acre  of  land  should  be  as  produdlivl 
possible,  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  our  Report  of  T 
ly;  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  her:-,  ihatjiiJ 
much  is  lost  to  the  community,  as  that  land  in  a  stati 
cultivation  ought  to  have  produced.     In  the  present  A 
considering;  the  impolicy  of  the  form  of  the  ks.'^cs, 
oblige  the  farmer  to  observe  a  certain  routine  of  crops,  | 
is  therefore  too  confined  to  cnswer  any  good  jiurpnse, 
pTCVenti  him  from  sowing  clover  and  other  green  food,  I 
thereby  precludes  him  in  a  great  degree  from  making  a 
cient  quantity  of  dung  to  manure,  cither  in  the  yard, 
folding  sheep :  considering  these  things,  fallowing  sec 
be  the  only  resource  for  recovering,  hi  a  certain  degree,! 
Stamina  to  the  soil,  and  as  such  (though  not  excusable)! 
it  is  (with  respcA  to  the  farmer)  somevjhat  admissible.  bI 
regard  to  the  landlord,  can  any  policy  be  more  contrsclcd  I 
such  a  system  ?  And  can  it  be  cxpe£Ud,  that  under  such  cl 
pulsoiy  obligations,  the  farmer  can  cither  make  so  hrgc  a  T 
ducc  as  if  a  greater  htimde  was  given  him,  or  that  liefe 
afford  to  give  so  large  a  rem.  It  follows  therefore,  tiut  i:l 
first  instance  the  landlord  is  not  benefited  so  nii 
might  be;  the  farmer  has  less  opportunity  of  intrcasmi 
profits  i  and  finally,  the  public  are  the  gratcsi  i 
zheieby. 
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Manur£5^  and  how  <7/»///VJl— It  lias  already  been  observe  j;. 
that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  extreme  richness 
of  the  soil  in  a  great  degree  precludes  the  necessity  of  manuring^ 
especially  upon  the  meadow  lands,  and  we  liave  mentioned 
the  ideas  of  the  farmers  as  to  the  expediency  of  manures 
upon  their  arable  land,  which  so  long  as  it  is  one  year  in  two- 
or  three  in  fallow  will  not  enable  them  to  manure,  and  there- 
lore  that  accounts  for  the  few  heaps  of  compost  that  arc  to  be 
met  with  throughout  this  part  of  the  distri£i.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brickhill,  marl  Is  found  of  a  rich  quality,  and 
perfectly  blue :  this  is  used  as  a  manure  upon  the  lands^ 
loams  or  gravels,  and  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  forty 
cart  loads  to  an  acre,  when  the  land  is  in  the  tilth,  or  in  fa]« 
low,  after  the  first  ploughing,  which  generally  happens  in 
the  months  of  April  or  May :  it  is  at  a  certain  time  ploughed 
again,  harrowed,  and  then  sown.  Peat-ash  has  been  found 
an  uncommonly  good  meliorator  of  the  strong  clays,  and 
has  been  used  also  in  the  parish  of  Brickhill.  In  the  environs 
of  Chesham  and  Amersham,  &c.  yzrd-dung  and  rabbit's 
dung  are  used,  as  are  hair  and  hoofs  brought  from  Smitli- 
field  (at  a  very  great  cxpence)  which  are  found  to  be  great 
fertilizers  of  these  cold  and  strong  soils.  The  sowing  of 
ashes  and  soot,  brought  from  London,  upon  the  young  clover 
and  wheat,  at  an  cxpence.  of  two  pounds  per  acre,  is  found 
to  ansv\er-vcry  well.  Here  then  wc  shall  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  as  experience  dally  shews,  there  is  scarce  an  article  in  tlie 
vegetable,  ai<imal,  or  fossil  kingdom,  but.  what  will  a6t  as 
a  manure  upon  some  land  or  other,  so  it  should  make  a  pare 
of  the  svudy  of  every  ingenious  man  concerned  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  to  find  out  by  adtual  experiments  sucli. 
manures  as  are  best  calculated  .for  each  particular  soil  >  vege- 
table oil,  for  exainple,  has  been  strongly  recommended  %  why 
not  auiuial  oil  also  ?  And  why  not  the  bones  and  shells  of. 
fish,  ground  or  calcined  I 

ImpUnunU, 
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/w/./fflirt/f.— Loose  bandlc  swing  plou^s,  drawn  hi 
■ml  (ometime*  six  horse*,  and  lowwhccl  plouglis,  bol 
them  heavy  and  clumsy,  at  least  one  horse's  draught  f 
than  the  common  ploughs.    In  the  southern  parts  f 
the  "Kothcram,  the  Kentish  tumwrist,  tlic  swing,  ani 

'  high  wheel  ploughs.    The  rollers  in  tlie  north  arc  mnf 
light,  nor  are  the  bush  harrows  wdl  contrived,  or  suiT.c 

.  used. 

■  The  carts  and 'waggons  are  upon  the  common  c 

.  tion,  and  their  great  ftuk  is  the  narrowness  of  thci; 
whici)  thcxrots  roads  are  an  evident  proof  of.     Cookl 

,.  but  toopartially  introduced. 

'  Oxen  tr  Iltrsa,  which  used.-— It  docs  not  apptar  l!al 
■  are  now  used  in  any  part  of  this  distrit^ ;  it  scenis  ilic 
been  often  tried  in  various  parishes ;  but  from  the  flii| 
of  the  land  in  tome  parti,  and  the  heaviness  in  oihc 
are  gro^Ti  into  disuse;  besides,  the  faimcrs  luvc  tbi 
necessary  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  horses  to  carrT 
produce  to  market,  and  therefore,  as  there  arc  several  d 
which  they  are  tut  employed  to  do  that  work,  they  iul 
occasion  for  oxen.-   The  horses  arc  of  the  heavy  hhca 
and  are  bouglit  in  at  two  or  three  years  old  ;  the 
very  well  calculated  for  the  southern  part  of  the  county,! 
the  roads  arc  hard  and  firm,  and  where  heavy  loads  i: 
imposed  upon  tlicm,  hut  certainly  not  in  the  sCronJ 
of  the  northern  part,  where  dead  pulls  arc  not  lo  cffid 
as  a£tive  draughts.     Besides,  the  slowness  of  their  r, 
an  objc£Uon  to  them  every  where. 

Sted-tlmi  and  Harvest. -^IJx^z  difFcrence  ie  disci 
between  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  tiiatpartof  thel 
ty  which  extends  itself  from  Colnbrook  .to  Uxl 
through  Wendover  to  Stoken  Church  and  Henley,  aij 
iart  of  the  adjoiniugcountj  to  the  southward.  Butif 
4 
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else  period  can  be  fixed  for  either,  to  the  northward  of  Wcnm 
dover  and  Buckingham,  because  it  is  so  dependant  on  the 
wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season,  that  it  is  either  earlier  or 
later  according  as  the  season  is  more  or  less  wet  or  dry.  In 
.the  vale,  die  little  arable  land  that  is  attached  to  each  dairy  or 
.  grazing  farm,  is  considered  in  so  secondary  a  lights  tliat  no 
criterion  can  be  formed  as  to  either  the  seed-time  or  the 
lurvest. 

LoTul^  whither  iV/(7ir^.— According  to  the  statistical  ac- 
count, which  accompanies  our  description  of  the  common 
fields,  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is 
inclosed,  and  that  very  large  xx^Sts  are  still  open  \  but  as  the 
inclosurcs  are  every  day  going  on,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  a 
few  years  there  will  not  be  seen  an  acre  either  of  waste  or 
of  common  field  that  is  not  inclosed* 

Inclosing^  and  its  Advantages ^^^Ati  every  conversation  we 
have  held  with  different  gentlemen  in  the  several  pats  of  the 
county,  on  tlie  subje£l  of  inclosurcs,  they  have  uniformly  given 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  advantages  already  derived,  and 
consequently  still  to  be  derived  by  inclosurcs,  are  an  addition ' 
of  rent  to  the  landlord,  an  increase  of  produce  to  the  farmer^ 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  an  improvement  on  the  face  of 
the  soil,  by  draining,  &c.    It  affords  also  shelter  to  the  crops 
and  cattle,  and  security  to  the  former  against  the  depreda-^ 
tions  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  against  the  bad  husbandry  of 
his  neighbour  i  but  perhaps  as  material  a  consideration  as 
any  may  be,  that  it  gives  to  the  farmer  the  liberty  to  ma- 
nage his  land  in  such  way  as  he  finds  most  convenient, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  what  may  be  the  practice  of 

his  neighbour* 

We  might  ask.  What  would  have  been  the  state  of  agri- 
culture throughout  this  kingdom,  at  the  present  day,  if  no- 
thing but  open  fields  were  to  be  found  ?  How  inadequate 
iBuck.]  o  would 
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■would  be  the  quantity  of  grain  produced,  to  tliesufiil 
the  present  population,  if  two  cropj  and  a  fallow  wl 
cuitom  throughout  every  parish  I  And  wliicli  way  ^ 
the  middling  class  of  people  have  derived  any  fuel  in 
lerior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  distance  from  peat  and  I 
landi,  and  the  farmer  so  many  useful  materials  for  agril 
nd  puipoicj,  if  no  inclosurcs  by  hcdEes,  and  trees  W 
hedge-rowi,  liad  ever  taken  place  ?  Let  any  one  considcl 
Ihingi  seriously,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  unavoidabll 
agriculture  has  attained  to  its  present  htiglu  ihroul 
means  of  inclosurei,  (for  with  ilicse  the  eoimnon  fici 
no  where  to  be  compared)  it  follows,  that  the  more  r 
close  the  more  general  will  be  the  improvements. 

Six*  end  Mature  of  the  Inthturtif-^lt^  the  dairy  I 
tlie  sizes  of  the  fields,  in  a  state  of  pasture,  vary  fronT 
twenty  acres,  and  tome  are  thirty  acres  and  upwarc 
arable  attached  to  those  farms  are  from  four  to  ten  acrcJ 
in  some  measure  confirms  what  has  been  before  said,  il 
arable  farming  makes  but  a  small  consideration  witi 
larmen,  or  else  ihey  would  not  be  talislicd  with  fii:! 
'small  dimensions  for  that  purpose.    In  the  soulhcrJ 
the  inclosurei  are  upon  a  better  scale,  being  from 
thirty  acres  i  but  speakin;;  more  upor.an  aversgu,  pcrhal 
twelve  to  eighteen  may  be  near  the  mark  as  to  tliel 
and  from  four  to  ten  acres  as  pasture,  according  to  thcl 
'the  farm.    The  indosurea  in  this  division  have  not  \ 
a  soil,  but  they  have  a  proper  attention  paid  to  tlicm,l 
makes  up  in  a  certain  degree  for  every  other  di.Aciciicl 
riches  are  the  parents  of  luxury,  so  indolence  is  t 
consequence  of  the  over-richn'ess  of  the  sail,  wiiicU 
Jea  trouble,  lew  cxpenc^  and  less  ingenuity  la  tl 
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Inchsuns^  and  thiir  EfftOs  upon  FopuhtUn.—Axi  those 
parishes  where  indosures  have  takea  place  witliin  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  such  as  Muresly^  Swanboume^  Hoggeston, 
Drinton,  Cublington,  Whitchurch,  and  various  other  parishes 
throughout  the  distridt,  it  is  admitted  that  the  population. 
is  increased,  although  sonic  of  them  are  in  dairy  and  grazing 
farms,  which  requiring  fewer  hands  to  manage  them,  are 
Jess  likely  to  increase  the  population  ;  but  the  fair  way  of  ar« 
guing  this  point,  is  to  consider  the  increase  of  produce^ 
which  is  certainly  very  great  since  the  indosures  have  taken 
place,  consequently  tlie  consumption  must  be  greater,  and 
an  increase  of  consumption  implies  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 7*his  has  long  been  our  mode  of  reasoning  on  the 
subje£):  \  and  in  making  a£lual  inquiries  we  have  found  the 

reasoning  just. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Common  Fields^   4tnd  thiir  Censiquenas^   as  applUd  to   thi 
prestnt  Dcficuncy  of  Grain  for  thi  Support  of  this  Country^ 
to  which  xue  shall  add  thi  Diffcnna  of  Rint  also. 
As  it  is  a  subjedt  of  no  small  importance  to  the  grand  ob« 
je£i  which  the  Board  of  Ariculture  has  in  view,  we  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  ascertaining,  with  as  much  ex«  . 
a£lness  as  possible,  short  of  aAual  measurement,  the  quan* 
tity  of  common  field  lands  tlu'oughout  the  distri£b,  and  the 
proportion  of  rent  they  bear  to  tjhe  inclosed  lands  in  the  s;ime. 
parish.    Entering  the  county  at  Colnbrook,  the  first  parish 
is  Horton  \  thenumbcr  of  acres  in  common  fidd  it  about  500^ 
the  soil  good  loam ;  Wraysbury,  adjoining,  contains  about . 
aco  acres,  and  a  similar  soil ;  Dachet  750  acres,  Upton  2500  *. 
acres,  Eton  300  acres,  Dorney  600  acres.    The  soil  in  these 
parishes  is  generally  good,  and  with  the  assistance  of  manure, 
which  is  procured  from  the  town  of  Eton,  the  crops  are  for 
the  most  part  abundant.     The  proportion  of  rent  is  nearly 
double.    The  occupiers  of  the  forcing  common  fields  have 
exj^lodcd  entirely  the  old  usage  of  twacrops  and  a  fallow,  and 
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have  now  a  crop  every  year ;  but  turnips  are  net  at  all  | 
vaicd  upon  them,  as  the  fields  are  common,  after  the  g 
carried  until  the  seed  time. 

Bumliam  parish  may  contain  800  acres  of  exwllcnt  I 
under  the  same  mutual  agreement  as  to  crop  as  itic  prcc  J 
Cippenham,  a  hamlet  in  Bumham  parish,  has  aco  f 
which  let.from  ao  to  258.  and  would  let  for  355.  if  in(| 
Famham  has  300  acres,  Wcxham  100  acres,  Langl 
acres,  Iver  400  acres ;  in- each  of  tliese  a  good  soii. 
aoo  acres,  Hedgcriy  270  acres,  but  indiflereni  land; 
lioned  by  the  want  of-  proper  ditches  to  drain  it.     \' 
400  acrcsi  present  rental  at  act.  an  acre,   but  impi 
would  be  worth  from  30  to  351.  Taplow  200  acres,  T 
Marlow  140 acres,  Great-Marlow  400  acres;  the  soil 
loam,  and  gravel;  present  rent  i  is.  an  acre  ;  proU'crcl 
if  inclosed,  30s.     These  fields  being  situated  near  ilif 
Tliames,  are  liable  to  much  depredation  from  lSc  loose  I 
employed  on  the  river,  which  evil,  it  is  conceived, 
closure  would  tend  to  remedy.    Mcdmenlum  and  H  J 
don  conuin  240  acres,  Sanderton  40O:  acres,  Horsl 
300  acres,  £ledtun  370  acrfs.  Prince  Risbro  st  leas  J 
aeres,    good  loamy   soil;    present  rent   t as.   iinproJ 
to35St    Monks  Risbro  2300  acres,  Towerscy  locol 
Kingsey250  aaes  of  strong  cold  cUy,  soine   parts 
loam.     AscoQ  Sandford  400  acres.  Little  Kimble  50  J 
Great  Kimble  350  acres,  Stoke  Mandevillc  400  acrtsT 
borough  1400  acie^  the  property  of  ten  persons ; 
would  realize  20s.  in  an  inclosed  slate.     Little  Ha| 
500  acres,  loam,  clay,  and  gravel.    Great-  Hamjxli 
acres.  Great  Mitsendcn  300  acres,  upper  part  siruJ 
tlie  lower  part  gravelly  loam.    Little  Miisenikn  20c[ 
Hiichendon  350  acres,  Wycombe  200  acres,  Chesh | 
acre^  light  loamy  land  full  of  Jai^ge  flints,  strong   cl 
chalk.    Amersham  100  acres,  rait  los.  inclosed  wf 
20f.  Wcodoo  3000  acres. 


About  fourteen  years  ago  the  parishtonencame  to  an  agree-* 
mcnti  and  obtained  an  a£t  to  lay  the  small  pieces  of  land  to«*  * 
gether :  one  farmeir  at  that  period  had  eighteen  acres,  in  thirt}'-  • 
one  different  piccjs,  and  at  wide  distances  from  each  other.' 
When  the  division  took  place,  the  balks  were  of  necessity  • 
ploughed  up,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  sheep-pasture  * 
was  destroyed*  It  became  then  expedient,  and  it  was  agreed  *' 
upon  at  a  public  vestry,  to  sow  clover  and  turnips  as  a  succe«*  * 
daneum  for  the  balks. 

Two  years  since,  one  of  the  farmers,  occupying  stxtcto  > 
acres  of  these  common  fields,  procured  in  the  month  of  May  a  ^ 
large  flock  of  lean  sheep,  which  he  turned  on  the  clover  crops, 
being  then  nearly  in  bloom,  the  greater  part  of  which  they;* 
de\'oured;'  Perhaps  this  unprincipled  a£l  will  ultimately  bene«' 
fir  those  it  50  immediately  and  materially  injured,  as  it  lias  . 
stimulated  the  other  proprietors' -to  think  of  means  for  pre«* 
venting  such  abuses  in  future.    They  have  accordingly  appli*  -- 
ed  to  Parliament  for  an  zGt  .to  inclose  the  whole;  and  as  the  ' 
bill  carries  upon  the  face  of  it  great  public  good,  as  well  as  ' 
great  personal  convenience  to  all  'the  parties  having  property  ' 
there,  there*  is  no 'doubt  but  that  it  will  shortly  pass.    The  *: 
soil  is  principally  composed  of  chalk,- loam,  and  clay, 

Hacton  contains  400  acresj  strong  clay,  and  for  want  of' 
circumferential  ditches,  holds*  the  water  in  the  furrows,  co- 
vering a  great  deal  of  ground,  which  it  chills,-  and  greatly  in«' 
jures  the  plants.  .  Ashton  Clinton  contains  1000  acres,  soil  ' 
kindly  loam.     Weston  Turvillc   800  acres,  ^Drayton  600  : 
acres,  Buckland  500  acres:  these  parishes  nearly' assimilate  * 
in  £oil,  and  the  indosurcs  are  double  tlie  rent  of  the  common 
fields* 

Aylesbury  contains  800  acres  of  strong  day,  Dynton  xooo 
acres,  Haddenhati  2300  acres';  presenc  rent  14$.  but  capable 
of  being  made  worth  25  or  30s.    Long  Crcndon*  contains  ' 
2300  acres,  Ickford  50  acres,  Oakley  200  acres,  Edgecot 
1000  acres,  Marsh  Gibbon -i  500 « acres,   Queynton  1400-^ 

acres; 
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i-acrcs :  ill  these  are  loam  and  clay.  Qiiarrcj^don  Is  an  inclosed 
parish,  and  is  fine  rich  grazing  land,  noted  for  feeding  large 
beasts ;  it  is  much  too  rich  for  the  dairy,  as  it  fattens  the 
cows  instead  of  keeping  tlicm  in  a  state  for  giving  much 
milk.     Grandborough  contains  laoo  acres,  cold  wet  clay, 

.found  to  rot  the  sheep,  which  bad  quality  inclosing  would  in 

;a  great  measure  remove. 

The  wastes  and  balks  in  these  common  fields  occupy  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  yield  but  very  little  of  any  kind  of 
produce. 

Steeple  Claydon  contains  2500  acres,  strong  wet  clay.  The 
custom  is  here,  to  have  one  crop  and  one  fallow.  About 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  proprietors  came  to  an  agreement  to 

.have  two  aops  and  a  fallow,  but  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
ytars,  one  of  the  farmers  broke  through  the  agreement,  and 

.turned  in  his  cattle  upon  the  crops  of  beans,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley, in  which  plan  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  crops  were  in  consequence  totally  destroy- 
.cd  on  that  part  of  the  field,  which,  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
custom,  would havcbeca  fallow.  These  fields  are  in  a  very 
impoverished  state,  the  farmers  sell  all  their  straw,  are 
careless  about  manure,  and  depend  solely  upon  fallowing ;  the 

iXents,  therefore,  do  not  .exceed  five  shillings  an  acre. 

Adstock.has  800  acres,  clay  soil.  Padbury  1500  acres, 
Gaucot,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Buckingham,  676  acres, 
Maids  Moreton  2000  aaes,  a  cold  but  gravelly  soil.  Akely 
1000  acres,  college  land;  an  inclosure  would  improve  it  one- 
third,  as  the  farms  arc  very  much  intermixed.  Thorn- 
borough  contains  about  3300  acres  of  common  field ;  only 
200  acres  in  the  whole  parish  are  inclosed.  Sheep  are  very 
subjea  to  rot  here.  Great  Harwood.has  2000  acres,  Little 
Harwood  800  acres ;  that  part  that  has  been  inclosed,  is  in 
«dairy  farms. 

Weedon  contains  2000  acres,  which  form  the  whole  of  the 

iparish.    The  farms  arc  firom  thirty  to  one  hundred  pounds 

^  per 
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per  annum,  and  many  of  them  even  without  a  home  stall. 
Bearton  and  Hulcot  common*fields  were  inclosed  about  four- 
teen years  since,  and  the  renu  have  increased  ten  shilling; 
per  acre. 

Wingrove  contains  1800  acres,  Aston  Abbots  8oo  acres, 
Wingi  with  its  hamlets,  about  2500  acres,  the  soil  loam,* 
day,  and  gravel ;  lets  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre ;  ^ 
tlie  improved  rent  would  be  twenty  shillings. 

Slapton  contains  1200  acres,  Eddlesborough  3000  acres,  . 
the  soil  loam,  clay,  and  chalk;  Chedington  1300  acres,  . 
Ivinghoe  2000  acres,    Mcrsworth   2500  acres,   the  soil  a  ^ 
light  black  mould.    Pittlesthom  3000  acres,  the  soil  loam  • 
and  clay.     Stewkley  3500   acres,  loam,    clay  and  gravel. 
Drayton  Parsloe  1600  acres,  Newton  Longville  1500  acres, 
the  soil  a  cold  clay.    Little  Brjckliill  600  acres,  strong  loam  • 
and  clay,  fit  for  dairy  farms.    Bletchley  1000  acr<:s,  loam, 
and  clay.    Waddon  looo  acres,  the  soil  fit  for  pasture  and 
grazing  farms.     Casile  Thorpe  1500  acres,  now  inclosing.  • 
Lavendon  1000  acres,  good  loamy  soil  upon  limestone,  cold*  • 
Brayfield  700  acres,  loam  and  gravelly  soil.    Clifton  Reynes  • 
400  acres,   Newton  Blossomville   800  acres,  good  loamy 
soil.    Emberton  1000  acres,  good  manageable  soil. 

The  cow  commons  are  large,  and  the  soil  good,  but  over* 
Tun  with  rushes,  and  very  apt  to  rot  the  sheep ;  but  this  i* 
generally  the  case  with  all  the  commons  belonging  to  the  com« 
mons*iie!Js  in  this  county. 

Sherrington  contains  1000  acres,  good  loam.  Astwood 
600  acres,  Newport  Pagnall  1600  acres;  of  which  there 
are  fifteen  proprietors ;  soil  various,  deep,  rich  loam,  strong 
clay,  and  gravel ;  average  rent  ten  shillings  per  acre.  But  as 
these  fields  lie  contiguous  to  the  town,  they  would,  if  inclosed, 
let  tor  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hooton  of  Ickford  Abbey,  a  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man, and  a  practical  farmer,  occupying  land  in  these  fields, 
has  lost,  upoa  aa  average  of  the  last  eight  years,  seventy 

sheep 
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■  riieepby  the  rot  annually,  entirely  owing  to  the  'd 
the  commonB  i  ■  and  he  thinks  (as  do  otlwr  gcntli 
farmen)  thai  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  any  iinproJ 
tlictr  breed,  while  they  arc  subject  in  so  great  a  dil 
dcstruftive  a  makdy.  Inclosurcs  would,  in  this  J 
.  great  way  towards  removing  (he  evil  complained  ofl 
contains  800  acres  of  stifFciay. 

Putting  these  several  parcels  together,  tlier;,  v.  J 
the  county  of  Buckingham  contains  about  91, 
ot  common-fields,  exclusive  of  the  wasKs,  whitj 
hereafter  describe. 

From  the  conjplexlon  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
is  evident-  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
ihere  arc  few  counties  in  this  kingdom,  taken  inl 
gate,  possessing  a  soil  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  T 
of  grain,  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  I 
cii.s  of  green  meat,  together  with  all  sorts  of  forest! 
that  with  so  little  labour  and  exjicnce. 

To  shew  the  itqportancc  of  inclosing  these  ce.-iii 
.ne  slialt  cake  the  liberty  to  state  ^as  we  did  i 
'.Suny]  the  probable  increase  of  produce ;  and  if  I 
not  in  our  calculation,  the  country,  by  the  inclosul 
tion,  will  find  an  addition  equal  to  6o,oco  quarief 
aniuially.  We  are  led  to  make  this  calculation  frl 
in^  in  the  major  part  of  these  ficldsj  the  paucitJ 
fovcny  of  the  crops  in  ga».ral. 

As  this  Report  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  si 
jnen  wlio  may  not  have  seen  our  Report  of  Sl 
j>erh3ps  be  right  to  recapitulate  here  the  subst| 
former  arguments  on  this  head.  We  tliere  statcti 
a  very  minute  inquiry  among  the  ftrmers,  propl 
occupiers  of  land,  as  well  as  others  throughout  I 
we  were  led  to  conclude,  that  according  10  thel 
ihoie  fields,  2  greater  produce  than  what  gcncnT 
could  not  be  expeaed.  But  say  they,  "  G| 
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to  inclose  them,  and  do  not  restriA  us  to  so  unreasonable  a 
system  of  cropping,  and  we  will  give  an  increase  of  rent 
equal  to  at  least  one  half,  generally  two  thirds,  and  in  many 
instances  double.  What  then  does  this  prove  ?  Why,  most 
clearly,  tliat  inclosures  must  be  more  favourable  to  agricul- 
ture, and  of  course  more  beneficial  to  the  community,  as  well 
as  more  advantageous  to  land-owners  than  open  fields.  They 
would  allow  a  greater  latitude  of  cropping^  manure  would  be 
bestowed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  greater  crops  would  be  pro- 
duced, the  strong  and  wet  lands  would  be  drained,  more 
sheep  would  be  supported,  and  these  with  less  danger  of  the 
rot  i  all  which  would  conduce  to  enable  the  farmer  to  g^ve 
tlie  increased  rent  wc  have  described. 

The  way  in  which  we  make  our  calculations  respecting 
the  common-fields  in  question,  is  this :  We  have  observed 
that  there  are  about  91,906  acres  now  in  common-fields ;  we 
allow  upon  the  broad  scale,  the  odd  906  acres  to  be  taken 
away  for  hedges  and  ditches;  tliere  will  then  remain  91,000 
clear  acres  for  arable,  &c.  and  as  some  of  it  may  be  required^ 
or  at  least  may  be  taken  and  laid  down  to  pasture  take  out 
X  1,000  acres,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  utmost  that  may  be 
required  for  that  purpose,  it  will  then  leave  80,000  acres  for 
arable  only;  and  every  bill  that  is  passed  for  inclosures;^ 
should  have  a  compulsatory  clause,  obliging  the  parties,  un« 
der  certain  penalties,  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  oaks  in  the 
hedge*rows  (wherever  the  soil  will  at  all  suit  oak^  and  also  to 
preserve  them  when  planted.  We  would  have  remarked, 
that  we  do  not  take  any  of  the  common-fields  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  a  wood.  We  before  said  there  were  80,000 
acres  left  for  arable ;  these  we  divide  by  four  (judging  that 
inclosures  will  increase  the  present  produce,  at  least  in  that 
proportion)  that  gives  20,000 ;  and  this  multiplied  by  three 
(which  is  rather  less  than  the  average  produce  per  acre  of 
the  present  inclosed  land,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley, -oats, 
2cc.)  will  yield  60,000  .quarters  of  those  sorts  of  grain,  over 

[Buck.]  ^     ji  and 
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and  above  ilic  present  produce,  and  of  the  value  of  S I 
being  estimated  at  the  price  of  twcnty-scvcn  sliillini 
quancr,  which  is  an  average  price  of  ilic  three  sons  ol 
taken  for  three  years,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  It  will  Uic| 
thus: 


Acm. 
take  j  of  80,000  3 


B/      jjoS  Bciei  For  Iic(3-cl 
Bf  11,000  actes  foi  p^iluil 

ii,<)o6  iztu 


Actct.  Qmnerj.         Quir 

:  20,000  +  by  J  =  =  60,000  o 
(J,ur,».. 
oOfOooat  ays.  per  qr.  =  ^ 


It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  no  value  is  put  iipon  the 
acres  for  pasture,  nor   upon  the  906  acres  allowed  i 
hedges;  each  of  which  will  unquesionably  bear  asl 
proportionate  value,  as  that  which  is  approiiriatcd  I 
arable  land. 

We  trust  we  have  here  dcirly  and  sufTicicndy  she 
great  good  that  would  arise  to  this  kingdom  by  indoti 
common  fields,  and  where  the  divisions  of  ihcm  arc  prA 
v>'C  have  in  their  proper  places  taken  notice  of  it ; 
ngard  to  the  difTcrcncc  of  produce,  we  shall  add,  that  I 
ever  a  liberal  system  of  cropping  is  allowed,  wc  shoul 
been  perfectly  justitied  in  setting  down  the  increased  t: 
nuicb  greater  than  what  we  have  above  stated. 
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TP'asU  LanJs^  and  their  Improviminis.^^Trom  the  cx« 
tent  of  the  county,  it  might  have  been  expc£lcd,  that 
a  much  greater  portion  of  waste  land  would  have  been 
met  with.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  be  above  6000 
acres ;  a  quantity  very  inconsiderable  indeed,  compared  to 
what  is  found  in  other  distri<5ls.  But  even  this  quantity  is 
sufHcient  to  deserve  an  attention  towards  the  inclosing,  culti- 
vating, and  planting  thoreof ;  as  it  might  be  made  to  supply: 
wood  for  fuel,  for  timber,  &c.  or,  where  more  agreeable,  for 
arable.  But  as  the  former  appears  at  present  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  country  every  where 
falls  short  of  a  due  succession  of  timber,  and  that  necessary 
national  article  requiring  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  a  state  for 
use,  it  might  be  adviseable,  perhaps,  to  appropriate  the  whole 
(as  near  as  may  be)  of  these  wastes  to  the  growth  of  timber 
only.  We  can  import  corn,  when  we  cannot  import  £ng« 
Xi%\\  oak. 

We  shall,  therefore,  particularize  the  wastes,  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  number  of  acres  which  each  contains,  and  that  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  planting  them.  But  we  should  also  previously 
remark,  that  the  navigable  canals  now  making  through  the 
county,  will  at  all  times  prove  a  ready  and  cheap  conveyance 
for  limber,  either  to  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  dock-yards ; 
and  as  such  will  open  a  new  source  of  weahh  to  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  the  county. 

Entering  the  district  in  the  same  part  as  we  did  to  ascer- 
tain the  common-field  land,  the  first  waste  that  presents  itself 
is  that  of  Eton,  containing  about  forty  acres,  at  present  in 
good  pasture,  the  soil  a  rich  loam.  Farnham  was^te  is  about 
300  acres  of  middling  soil.  Iver  Heath,  and  the  petty  com- 
mons, amount  to  1150  acres;  the  soil  loam,  clay,  and  gravel; 
and  those  partd  that  are  wet,  common  ditches  only  would  cf* 

£  2  f&Hually 
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fc^ally  drain.     Fulmer  is  600  acres  ;  tlic  soil  cli)',  c!iJ 
and  gravel,  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  andirLcnpcr) 
all  sorts:    this  joins  to  Stoke  Heath,  which  contain; 
1000  acres;  the  greatest  part  o^  M'liicli  is  excellent  iJ 
the  bouoms  are  black  mould,  and  the  hilly  p:<rts  inci 
more  to  gravel.     Taplow  is   150  acres  of  good  loam 
part  gravelly  loiL    Wycombe  Heath  is  .1500  acres  -; 
soil  is  various,  loam)  clay,  flints,  gravel,  Sic.  upon  \vtl 
grow  fuize;  ftm>  bramUes,  and  trees  of  no  vaTuc.     A 
sham  is  250;,  loamy  soilj  present  produce  only  fcrr 
furze.     Lcc  30£racres,"Covered  with  heath  and  furze,  anJ 
ioil  loam,  gravel;  and  sub-soil  chalk.     Buckingham 
acres  Great  Harwood  560  acres,  strong  soil.    1  he  v 
<&  these  wastes  amount  to  6000  acres. 

'  It  may-be  objected,  that  inclosing  the  waste  lands  vt 
be  considered  as  materially  affcAing  a  particular  cbs^ 
people  i  but  before  we  can  agree  to  a  position  so  indcriil 
and  not  supported  by  any  proof,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  kS 
view  of  the  right  which  these  people  claim  to  the  comirJ 
;^e  or  herbage^  and  see  whether  the  argument  will  not  ] 
diametrically  and  pointedly  Jigainst  them.  It  will  bs  foil 
upon  a  very  minute  inquiry,  that  generally  speaking,  fc\| 
no  persons  have  a  right  of  commonage,  but  these  wlio 
the  land ;  and  consequently  this  right,  ab  engine,  belcn  J 
the  landholder.  This  being  admitted,  the  due  quan 
each  holder's  commonage  would  scarcely  be  worth  \v.i\\ 
provided  each  man  assumed  to  himself  no  more  tli;in  1 
aright  to  do:  therefore,  while  it  is.  nbservcd,  that  pcrlia]<'i| 
more  than  one  in  ten  takes  this  H^ht,  and  that  the  tl 
takes  ten  times  his  share,  it  follows,  that  the  many  arc  inj  J 
and  that  c\'cry  attempt  at  indosurcs  will  be  resiitcii  by  i. 
who  reaps  the  greatest  bcntfit. 

Again,  it  may  be  objeiial,  that  so  great  an  I-icrcnsi 
bririging  the  wastes  into  a  fute  of 'cultivation,  wil!  afto. 
hndtiuil 
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landholder,  by  reducing  the  rent  of  land;  but  supposing  it 
diJy  is  that  a  consulcrauon  with  the  public  ?  And  ought  that 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  good  that  will  arise  from 
it,  by  increasing  the  quantum  of  provisions  of  every  kind> 
tlic  price's  of  which  it  would  also  tend  to  reduce,  to  the  very 
great  comfort  and  ease  of  the  lower  class  of  ,peop!c^  who, 
in  tli:ir  present  situationi  can  hardly  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life  i  Has  it  been  upon  such  narrow  principles  as  these, 
that  this  country  has  attained  to  its  present  height  in  the 
political  scale  of  Europe?  Ceruinly  not.  But  to  remove 
^vcf^  *grQQnd '  of  fea^  fro^i  the  land- owners  on  this  head,  we 
say>  triat  admitting  it  should  hie  the  determination  ofParlia* 
mcnt  to  inclose  the  wa^t^;*  yet  from  the  nature  of  such  aa 
undertaking,  as  well  as  Irom.  their  several  situations,  it  would 
b^  Impossible  that  the  whole 'of  them  could  be  brought  into 
^1  irianicdiate  slate  of  cultivation ;  and.ihcrcforc  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  land  coul^  not  presently  take  place.  But  we  have 
the  authority  of  fails  to  say,  that  no^  such  reduction  of  value 
need  at  any  time  be  apprehended,-  sincc^  it  is  wcil  known, 
that  (generally  speaking)  the  value  of  estates  is  by  no  means 
decreased  in  the  respective  ncighbourI)oods  of  those  large  in- 
closures,  which  have  already  taken  place  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  ,  . 

The  only  remaining  objeAion  against  inclosures,  is,  that  the 
number  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep,  would  thereby  be  lessened, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  wool  must  of  course  be  diminished, 
since  those  who  had  before  a  right  to  commonage,  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  so  great  a  number  of  sheep  as  usual.  But  to 
this  we  answer— That  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
counties,  yet  in  this  we  are  speaking  of,  the  quite  opposite 
cffcAs  would  most  probably  follow ;  and  for  this  obvious 
reason,  the  soil  of  these  wastes,  as  well  as  common-fields,  is 
(strong,  and  holds  the  wet,  so  that  cattle  are  little  better  than 
starved^  and  the  loss  annually  sustained  by^the  rot  in  the 

sheep 
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ali«p,  occasioned  by  tlie  wcmess  of  ilicsecommcl 
great,  and  rhc  wool  of  a  very  inferior  quality  ; 
inclosing  the  wastes  and  the  common-fields  ■ 
means  of  dQining  them  all,  and  would  make  thi 
some  and  dry ;  and  even  without  taking  any  of  I 
into  considcntion  at  all,  more  sh^ep  and  m&re  cl 
be  kept  in  the  common-fields  alone,  when  indos^T 
now  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  whole  district !  Mai 
guments  might  be  brough*:  forward  to  support  tl 
enc^  of  inclosures;  but  we  shall  content  oursjlvi 
more,  and  leave  the  Doard  to  judge  whether  it  be 
iiot. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  population  of  this  kir 
creased  to  a.  very  great  dcgri;c,  and  that  the  supplyl 
every  denomination,  as  weil  as  live  stock  of  a!l  sorl 
resptfl  equal  lo  it*  consumpton,  it  must  be  nJ 
the  first  importance  to  discover,  by  what  mcins  [ 
can  best  be  increased,  sn  as  to  answer  all  tho 
intenul  prcservauon ;  and  considering  all  the  cJ 
eumstances  of  our  country,  it  is  dear,  upon  thJ 
«f  things,  that  one  |)rincipal  step  towards  at[.-ti 
.would  be  the  inclosing  of  wastes,  inclosing  tliJ 
£elds,  and  removing  those  obstacles  which  ciogj 
:^ns  of  the  £vmer. 
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Raif  of  /r^^//.— The  rate  of  waecs  in  the  interior  part*  • 
of  the  county,  is  as  follows;    yearly  servants:  head  men 
eight  guineas  i  boys  three  guineas  j  day  labourers  one  slul-. 
ling  per  day. 

In  the  southern  parts  ten  guineas  are  given  to  the  head 
men  ',  four  guineas  to  the  boys;  and  nine  shillings  a  week . 
to  the  day  labourers.  . 

The  plouglanen  go  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, » 
in  the  summer^  and  return  at  three  in  the  afternoon*    In  the 
winter,  from  eight  to  three. 

The  labourers,  in  the  summer  six  montlis,  work  from 
six  to  six,  taking  half  an  hour,  to  breakfast,  and  one  hour  at . 
dinner ;  and  from  light  to  dark  in  the  winter  six  monthSj^ , 
tiking  the  same  time  at  meals  as  in. the  summer. 

Draining    ef  Land^   and  its   Consequine/.'^^'The  soil. of;' 
the  dairy  farms  is,  for   the  most  part^  a  surface  of  loam  > 
upon  a  bed  of  clay,  and  is  in  many  places    so  wet,  as  . 
to  produce  a  rank,  sour,  and  unwholesome  herbage.     Little-: 
attention  is  paid  to  draining,  for  want  of  which  (in  aldi- 
tion  to  the  sourness  of  the  grass)  a  great  quantity  of  rushes  : 
prevail ;  the  rain,  and  snow  which  falls  in  the  winter,  can* 
not  pass  through  this  soil  with  the  same  facility  as  if  the  - 
sub-stratum  were  gravel,  and  therefore  it  frequently  lies  on  the 
surface  and  chills  the  ground ;  all  this  is  a  cause  of  lessening 
the  value  of  the  land,  which  cause  might  be  removed  at  a  . 
very  moderate  cxpcnce#  . 

Wc. shall  here  mention  a  sort  of  drain,  which  has  suc^ 
cecded  to  admiration,  and  which  will  be  found  simple  and  ' 
cheap,  and  to  last  from  twelve  to.  twenty  years.;    it  requires  . 
no  other  materials  tlian  are  to  be  found  upon  ti\e  spot,  and 
may  be  made  as  follows :  Let  a  tolerably  handy  man  pare  oflT  . 
a  sod,  or  turf,  from  the  top  of  the  proposed  drain,  a  little 
wider  than  his  spade,  and  which  for  corrc^ness  sake,  may  be 

previously  > 
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previously  marked  out  by  a  line;  this  soiI  must  be  I 
ihape  of  a  wedge,  the  upper,  or  grass  side,  bcingl 

.rowest;  thisist^cacd  by  the  cutter  slopin;  his  | 
formins  ilic  sirfci.    I*ct  this  turf  be  taken  off  m  ll 

.  a  foot  or  eighieen  Inches,  and  laid  on  onesiJeofl 
Irft  one  spadeful]  more  of  mould  be  taken  out  from  I 
tutf,  tlicn  use  a  lesser  spade  to  take  out  another  I 
soil  i  and  lastly,  take  a  scoop  fiomowhat  narrower  I 
second  spade,  and  this  will  form  a  drain  diminislil 
top  10  bottom.  Let  tlie  turf  then  be  placed  upside  f 
into  the  drain  as  far  as  it  will  go,  pressing  it  a  litll 
.wards,  so  as  to  form  like  a  keystone  between  tlic  I 
of  ihe  diaiii :  as  it  cannot  go  to  the  bottom,  it  mJ 
cavity  underneath,  which  will  form  the  waiercoJ 

:  upper  part  may  be  filled  with  the  mould,  and  sprinl 
Dutch  clover,  and  rolled.  The  expencc  of  this  willf 
cced  one  penny  per  yard. 

.  Another  mode  of  draining  or,  as  it  is  provincial 
reclaiming  of  bogs,  is  now  carrying  on  upon  a  v 
slve  scale,  upon  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  cstatl 

•  coimty.    This  noble  personage  is  giving  zU  pos:>ibl| 

■  and  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  agriculiuref 
wishes  and  intentions  are  very  ably  seconded  by  thel 
tention  and  industry  of  Mr.  Parrott.     The  builiT 
other  aedions  are  conduced  upon  a  neat  and  imprJ 
and  will,  doubtless,  in  a  short  time  prove  useful  n 
that  part  of  the  county.    The  modeof  draining  alii 
this  :  A  well  is  dug  out  from  six  to  tea  feet  deep, ; 
three  feet  wide,  through  diiTerent  stratums  of  soil,  i 
cut  through  the  gnvel  to  the  quicksands  j  then  wlcl 
chine  they  bore*  until  a  spring  is  found,  wliich  ml 
times  lie   as.  low  as  from  twelve  to  dghtccn  feci 
water  then  buls  up  and  continues  running,  by  whiX 

-the  bole  is  lupt  open.    A  boUow  idraia  is  then  ml 
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rough  stones,  from  the  lower  side  of  the  well  (if  tliere  is 
any  inequality,  and  if  not,  on  tliat  side  which  is  nearest  to 
the  ritch  or  receptacle)  into  which  the  water  is  to  be  con« 
ve}cd,  and  this  about  nine  inches  square,  or  larger,  as  the 
case  may  require ;  after  this  the  well  is  filled  up  with  rough 
stomal  nearly  to  its  top,  and  higher  tlian  the  top  of  the  drain, 
and  upon  these  stones  Es  placed  as  much  of  the  soil  which 
came  out  of  the  well  as  will  fill  it  to  the  surface,  ard  then  it 
maybe  sown  with  white  clover,  or  with  grain,  and  occupied 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  what  large  trades  of  kind  a  few  of  these  drains  will 
completely  make  dry ;  and  therefore  we  are  happy  that  we 
liavc  it  in  our  power  to  answer  in  so  particular  a  manner  this 
important  question. 

Paring  and  Buming^%  no  where  pni(9ised  in  this  dis« 
XxiQ,  that  we  could  discover. 

9 

f floods  andTyoodlands — from  Marlow  toFingcst,  and  through 
that  space  which  is  bounded  by  tlie  road  leading  from  London 
to  Oxford,  on  the  south  side,  and  by  the  RiverThames  on  the 
north,  one  sixth  part  of  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  covered  with 
beech  wood,  and  which  may  yield  a  profit  of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  shillings  per  acre  per  annum.  These  woods  re- 
quire but  little  attention,  as  the  old  trees  shed  a  sufEdent 
quantity  of  seed  to  keep  the  wood  constantly  full  of  young 
plants.  This  valuable  wood  is  converted  to  a  variety  of  pur« 
poses,  one  of  which  is  the  affording  an  abundance  of  fuel  to 
tlut  part  of  the  county  where  coals  are  scarce. 

In  tlic  parish  of  Wycombe  there  are  700  acres  of  common 
(beech)  woodland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chesham  are 
large  thriving  beech  woods,  under  good  management.  In  the 
parish  of  Amersham  are  wooJs  of  fine  beech,  growing  upon 
dialk ;  and  in  the  beautiful  park  of  William  Drake,  Esq.  there 
is  a  variety  of  tluiving  timber.    The  heaths  in  the  parbhes  of 
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Wavcndon  and  BrlclcliUI  which  formerly  were  covered  w| 

»hon  hcaih,  kc.  were  iomc  years  ago  purchased  by  Coloi 

,  Mcore  of  Eggiiiton,  who  after  leaving  more  than  a  sufficiB 

-  allotment  for  the  poor,  inclosed  the  remainder,  and  pUnP 

it  with  Scoth  firs,  and  other  timba  trees. 

These  arc  a;  present  in  a  very  thriving;  stale,  and  proiJ 
to  become  of  great  valu': :  they  have  already  so  much  altJ 
Ihosc  formerly  barren  traiSls,  as  to  make  tlicm  of  greater  v 
tliananyof  ihcfarminglandiii  ihesamcncighbourliood.  TiB 
piantationi  arc  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  of  Bcdfa 
.  who  h;u,  with  his  accustomed  taste,  ordered  rides  to  be  | 
'  through  them,  which  add  much  to  their  beauty. 

Waddon  Chase  is  divided  into  several  coppices,  cont  J 
ing  together  22C0  acres,  part  of  wliich  is  shut  up  for  a  ccnT 
number  of  years,  and  then  laid  open  to  the  deer,  as  vvcll 
to  die  commoners,  for  so  many  years  more.  The  coppB 
produce  brge  oak,  asli,  and  other  "timber,  as  well  as  muM 
wood  i  but  from  the  custom  of  the  deer  and  tlic  commoil 
cattle  being  suffered  to  depasture  thereon  un!imitcdly,  f 
young  timber  is  at  this  time  totally  destroyed.  If  the  i 
I  w^'re  confined  to  one  spot^  and  the  chase  and  commons  dil 
Cfi  among  tne  parties  interested  therein,  it  would  be  a  I 
importjnt  ^dvantnije  ;;aincd  to  the  proprietors,  and  a  grcail 
tional  benedt,  inasniucli  as  tlic  growth  of  oak  and  other  tf 
bcr  would  be  encouraged.  Nine  years  is  the  customary  m 
for  (hutting  up  ihc  cuppicct,  and  then  they  arc  laid  opcnl 
twelve  years;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  havock  tlif 
made  among  the  young  timber  the  first  year  these  cO]  J 
arc  opoied.  The  produce,  under  these  circumsianccF,  caif 
be  estimated  at  above  throe  thi  liii-s  per  acre  ;  but  if  it 
inclosed,  and  the  underwood  prescr\-cd,  and  proper  steps  t; 
to  encourage  the  growth,  it'  would  yield  a  profit  of  six! 
stidliiigs  an  acie,  besides  providing  a  valuable  supply  of  I 
and  other  timber.  Large  sticks  have  formeny  been  sold  i 
tliU  dujc  for  upwards  of  ten  pounds  per  uec :  it  is  theri 
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place  to  another,  ihcy  are  not  only  obliged  Xa  increase  the! 
strength  to  draw  lliat  produce,  but  the  increased  btrcnsiUl 
is  alto  a  much  longer  time  in  pcrfonnins  llial  journey,  tiianf 
if  the  roads  were  good.       ' 

All  tliat  is  rcquiiiie  in  ord.-r  to  remedy  the  evil  here  com-l 
plained  of,  is  to  pays  due  and  scrupulous  attention  lo  thcl 
expenditure  of  tlie  toH»,  and  to  tafce  care  that  the  stature  ilutyl 
be  in  no  instance  whatever  cllhcr  misapplied,  or  mglcaeJ.! 
A  proper  system  once  set  on  foot  is  easily  kept  up,  and  ia 
must  rest  with  the  more  opulent  men  wlio  have  leisure  upoiJ 
their  hands,  to  sec  that  such  a  system  be  adopted  i  and  tliat| 
fit  reeulations  once  laid  down,  be  sui£tly  enforced. 

Having  observed  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  farmcrsj 
the  great  injury  which  the  roads  sustain  by  the  too  genci 
use   of  narrow-wheeled  waggons,   they  replied,   tlut  wi 
equal  propriety  they  might  objc£l  to  those  very  broad-whcL-I 
waggons.     This  doArlne  being  so  much  in  opposition  to  tliij 
generally  received  opinion,  we  were  the  more  desirous  of  in. 
formation.    They  say  that  these   waggons,  with  cight;.ci 
inch  wheels,  are  often  times  so  loaded,  carrying  from  ci^hi 
to  ten  ton  weight,  that  ten  horses  are  required  to  drags'  ihcm  J 
the  materials  therefore  which  are  used  for  tlie  repair  of  thcs  J 
roads,  whether  they  be  flints,  stone,  or  gravel,  arc  no  si 
laid  on,  than  these  wheels  (with  this  weight)  working  liic  J 
mill-stones  upon  them,  reduce  the  ^^hoIc,  in  a  very  sliorl 
time,  to  powder,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to  cemci.t  ol 
bind,  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  tlie  road.     To  prove  their  pol 
cition,  they  assert,  that  since  the  introduSion  of  these  wlicclsl 
come  of  the  roads,  and  particularly  that  which  leads  froni  FciinT 
Stratford  to  Stony  Stratford,  in  the  immediate  trai^i  of  tlicsl 
waggons,  is  sunk  or  wore  down  two  feet.     If  tliat  be  truel 
ii  may  arise  not  altogether  from  the  ditfercnce  beiwccii  four-l 
teen  inch  and  eighteen  inch  wheels,  but  from  the  natural 
defcd  in  the  foundation  uf  the  road,  which  may  be  a  bog— 
aodifMV  it  i«  accounted  £»-.'  The  canals  will,  however,  i 
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a  very  great  degi-ce  benefit  the  road^  by,ta^ipg  pff-appr^ioa^  oi  ilj^jni-.rc 
of  the  very  hcaiy  weights  which  at  .present, ciD  paly  be.car-»iun  r.  o-.lc  A 
tied  by  waggons,  .and  will  mataially  assist  in  draining  lU«^  ;*  :cn  ^iiiV 
low  and  wet  parts  of  the  county, ,      i.     ;  -  ::.         :    I  ::>.:!t  !i/\ 

/^riw  Houses  and  0^ces.^"The old  farm  houses,  and  thpir^  ji  Mi!;rivc;:<. 
correspondent  offices,  aic  by  no  ipeans  worthy  of  imitation i.jcp?"  on  r.i  dc 
but  those  created  of  late  years  ai;e  upon  a  better  plan,  and  arc-  > ;    ryyr.'i  r 
generally  adapted  lo  t!ie  size  of  the  farm. :  some  arc  built  witU  iv  *.  , .  i-'-.t  r 
brick,  and  covered  with  thatch,  with  proper  IcantopSi  others-  /or.i  :i  •  •  -^ 
are  built  \\ith  mud  and  timber  for  qu.irterings,  and  coyer-..-,        ■  r. ;  \ 
cd  with  thatch  also.     The  dairy  farms  afe  obliged  to  have  j,   •.:.  .-..li 
many  out-buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  cattle,  as  well  J;:ii.  •  •^-  -^ 
as  for  milking ;  these  are  methodically  arranged  over  tlie  farm,.    : « . . 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fields  fi*om  being  poached  by  often       v  .  ^ . -• 
driving  the  cattle  over  them,  and  also  to  preserve  the  milk  .; 
from  that  injury  which  driving  them  much  would  certainly..  -     :        ' 
occasion.     I'hc  farm  houses  belonging  to  the  common  fields^  .      ..:.-. .  ^ 
7X^  coMx'wcd  with  the  same  regard  to  convenicncij  &c.  as  the      ,>  ;    !./  i\^ 
fields  themselves.     They  are  frequently  placed  altogether, ;  .     /rM:.!j^ 
forming  the  appearance  of  a  miserable  disjointed  street;  a  : 
sure  item  of  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  and  their  bad  system  ^      ^ 
of  husbandry.  ,  •  ..  .'  •  , , 
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Leases^  and  their  Covenanis.^^Thc  leases  generally  run  «•  '-w  ■;    '  < 
for  twenty-one  years,  confining  the  tenants  to  two  crops  i  r.  )')        '• 
and  a  fallow,    sometimes    to    three  crops  and  a   fallow,     ,:./.;    • 
interdicting   clover    and   green    food;    these    arc    princi-, » .     : . ;    i    -> 
pally  confined  to  the  common  fields.     In  the  southern  part      <  i  • 
of  the  county,    a  more  liberal    extension  prevails;     the;.  )^  : 
leases  run  from  fourteen  to  twenty- one  years :  in  a  few  places  «*    !    - 
leases  are  granted  for  three  lives ;  the  covenants  require  that  a 
c:rtain  routine  of  crops  shall  be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  exhausting  of  the  soil ;  the  growth  of  turnips  and  ^  . 
rape  too,  if  fed  off,  clover,  rye-grass,  and   other  artificial 
grasses,  tares,  potatoes,  and  cabbages,  make  a  part  of  the  rou- 
tine. 
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tine.  Generally  all  the  hay  and  straw  are  to  be  I 
the  premises,  and  all  manure,  of  wliatsocver  kfl 
must  be  laid  on  the  fann,  and  not  be  soM,  und  J 
twice  the  value.  They  also  require  that  not  IcI 
cificd  number  of  acres  shall  bemanuicd  annil 
ditches  and  watercourses  shall  be  scoured  ^r.r.M 
all  banks  shall  l>e  irade  up  in  a  \vorkm:in-likc  I 
all  hedges  shall  be  kept  in  repair,  and  ihut  no  til 
ber  like  trees  shall  be  cut  down^  or  grubbed  uj>,  ■ 
without  tlie  consent  of  the  landlord  or  Iiis  j^cnJ 
miting.  I 

The  house,  barns,  and  offices  of  every  nksM 
be  kept  in  coniplc.e  and  substantial  repair,  at  ill 
of  the  tenant,  wlio  is  to  liavc,  and  to  give,  tl 
notice  in  writing ;  the  incoming  tenant  is  lo  tl 
for  alt  ploughingF,  half-ploughings,  dict-sings,  M 
&c.  at  a  fair  valuation.  There  arc  some  oilJ 
such  as  not  to  :i0w  madder,  weld,  flax,  licnl 
hops,  with  the  usual  covenants  as  to  time  I 
nuts  and  observing  cenain  duties,  &:£.  I 


Jl/(jw»/(;^Hr/j.— The  principal  manufainurcl 
tri£t  are  tliose  of  paper  and  hce.  L3C<:  ii  M 
parts  of  the  county  by  women  and  cliiklrcn  -,  I 
can  earn  from  one  shilling  to  eighiccn-p<;r.;e  M 
all  these  manufa£1.urcs  togetlier  do  not  employ  -M 
ber  of  liands  as  to  produce  any  particular  cHectl 
culture  of  the  dlitriA.  I 
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•  IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED; 

IN  the  dairy  farms,    the  ant-hills,  which  abound  in 
many    places    in    great    numbers,    require    the    attentive 
consideration    of  the   farmer,    and   should    be    destroyed 
without  loss  oi^  time.     Many  farmers,  wedded  to  old  cus- 
toms, without  being  able  very  oficn  to  assign  a  plausible  rea« 
son  for  their  adherence  to  them,  have  with  much  seeming 
confidence  assured  us,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  grass  war» 
•  produced  by  their  being  there,  than  there  w  ould  be  if  there 
'  were  none;  and  that  they  arc  of  opinion  the  grass  springs 
'    earlier  on  tiic  south  side  of  those  hills  than  it  docs  upon  the 
plain  surface ;  and  lastly,  that  they  alTord  shelter  to  the  yuung 
lambs.    But  the  generally  received  opinion  among  men  of 
discernment,  is  directly  in  opposition  to  this  doflnne ;  they 
assert  that  the  cattle  will  not  touch  the  grass  that  grows  on 
these  hiils,  u  \tll  they  are  starved  to  it,  as  it  consists  princi- 
pally of  coarse  bcnty  grasses  and  thymus  scrpyllum,  and  which 
are  produced  from  the  dry  and  loose  st^tc  which  these  hills 
are  generally  found  to  be  in.     Besides,  it  is  impossible  to 
mow  grass  land  in  this  state.     Were  the  lands  properly  and 
regularly  roiled,  wirh  a  heavy  roller,  once  or  twice  a  year, 
they  would  be  less  liable  to  be  molested  by  such  encroach- 
ments,    Tl)c  methods  that  have  been  used  to  destroy  them 
are  as  follow :  The  turf  being  pared  off,  tlic  soil  that  com- 
posed the  hill   is  scattered  upon  the   surface,  leaving  the 
ground  level,  and  then  the  tuif  is  replaced.     Another  me- 
thod (differing  from  the  former  only  in  this)  is,  instead  of  re*- 
placing  the  turf,  to  sow  the  ground  with  seeds.     But  experi- 
ence shews  us  that  both  these  ways  have  answered  no  good 
purpose,  since  in  those  very  fields  which  were  so  treated  se- 
veral years  ago,  dmost  every  spot  is  still  visible  where  the 
ant-hills  stood,  nor  is  the  herbage  en  those  spots  either  so 
abundant,  or  so  good  in  quality,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
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fitlJ,  notwitliftaniling  every  attempt  to  recbiir 

■  iranurc :  from  wliicli  it  appears  that  there  is  son:  J 

*  tair.i^]  in  those  liilU  which  is  noxious  lo  vegc 
•  whidi  it  is  the  husincsi  of  the  farmer  to  remove  ; 

■  '  bur  ppitiion  will  W.  best  done  in  the  fonowing  wayl 
■'■■  the*hii!jbc  entirely  tjkcn  away  Tcvcl  vt'nh  tJic  j 

removed  to  some  lituation  where  they  can  rconaB 

•  time.     A  suflficiiint  quantity  of  Bme  and  ilunj  tcJ 
'    cd  with  llicin,  and  turned  over  teverjl  times  duril 

■  ■•«■,  and  always  left  rough:  thistliercfirriicd  tmnil 
■•.pcsitions  will  corrcft,  incorporate,  a.d  pulverize. 

where  the  ant-hill»  Hood  arc  to  be  turned  up,  a  | 
'  .-and  (eft  as  rough  s  s  possible,  in  order  that  the  & 
snow,  and  rain,  may  have  tlie  greater  influcnci 
soil.  This  operation  must  be  begun  cither  in  Aui 
■tcmbcr.  In  the  licginning  of  March  followin  J 
found  that  the  toil  U  in  a  mellow  stute,  t!ic  ccm^f 
;'-dunji  &c.  may  be  laid  on  each  of  tlic  vacant  f 
-worked  up  with  the  spade,  and  according  zs  the  siM 

■  may  be  sown  with  white  clover,  trefoil,  an  J  hay  I 
■•quality  ofthe  seed  be  good;  and  lastly,  le:  the  I 

'    be  well  bush-hanwved,  and  rolled  with  a  very  IicJ 

'        The  next  improvement  is  evidently  the  draining 

'•   which,  as  we  have  befopj  shewn,  arc  in  many  plJ 

'    wantofiCi  but  as  ve  havepolntcd  our,  under  itsfA 

'the  modes  by  which  that  may  be  done,  noth:i 

.addedlione,  than  that- it  is  of  the  grcatesi  impcrtal 

it  done  effciluaUy— tlie  cultivation  of  lucerna  anT 

-upon  the  dairy  ami  grazing  farms,    the  growtli 

'   foine  upon  the  arabl:  farms,  but  particularly  whcM 

-soil  is  a  tolerably  deep  loam,  and  the  subitratu^ii 

In  our  Report  of  Surry,  we  laid  down  the  p  J 
^what  appeared,  to  ^l,  from  our  owp  observation  J 
'best  mode  of  cu]tit*,iting  this  very  valuable  grjs 
:  sinceludopportunitii3  of  conversing  with  several  f  J 
.have  been  ia  the  habtts  of  growing  it  in  very  lar^cT 
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and  we  find  that  their  pra£lice  accords  with  our  obsorvatioaf : 
and  which  is  nothing  more  than  sowing  it  in  drills,  two  fixt 
row  from  row,  on  a  soil  well  pa^pared,  depositing  the  seed 
very  shallow,  and  having  the  ground  between  the  rows  re* 
pcatedly  hoed.  If  tlie  land  be  very  ^tifif,  Macdowgall's  hand* 
hoe  should  be  used  in  preference  to  a  horse*hoc^  because  the 
treading  of  the  horse  may  harden  the  ground,  whereas  the 
ether  willenedtually  cleanse,  loosen,  and  pulverize  it.  Sheep 
are  remarkably  fond  of  this  grass.  Oxen  and  cows  are  said 
to  fatten  fhiC  upon  it,  especially  if  given  to  them  just  before 
it  comes  into  blossom ;  and  made  into  hay,  perhaps  no  food 
'  win  enable  working  horses  to  go  through  more  fatigue  all  the 
year  round  than  this  in  question*  The  seed  of  it  is  also  re* 
commended  as  a  substitute  for  oats,  which  it  is  raid  to  exceed 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
vre  cannot  but  earnestly  recommend  a  more  general  culti- 
vation of  this  plant,  since  it  has  proved  so  valuable  an  ic- 
^uishion  to  the  county  wc  have  just  alluded  to. 
<  Lucerne  should  also  make  a  part  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
^air}'  and  grazing  farms,  and  wliich  should  likewise  be  sovm 
in  drills,  in  preference  to  being  broad-cast,  as  by  the  former 
mode,  the  plants  get  much  stronger,  yield  more,  and  exuble  the 
farmer  to  keep  his  land  dean.  If  the  covenants  in  their  leases 
will  admit  of  it,  perhaps  Sir  William  Lee's  rotation  of  green 
meat  may  be  well  worth  the  attentive  ccnsldcration  of  the 
dairy  and  grazing  farmers.  '  At  all  events,  prudence  should 
suggest  to  them  the  propriety  of  being  provided  with  a  suc- 
<x:ssion  of  resources  in  case  of  very  severe  winters  ;  and 
iliose  alluded  to^  are,  according  to.  tliis  experienced  gentle- 
man's  accoxmt^  not  only  very  salutary  to  the  cattle  them* 
selves,  but  also  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the  quality  of 
the  butter.     •  ^  -^    .  ' 

We  have  observed  in  many  parts  of  this  distri(^  a  large' 
pond,  dther  io  the  £um  yard,  or  so  aear  it,  and  so  low^  as 
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todraio  the ercatwparttoftlie moisture  firom'thc  dung;  bJ 
wlucii jmcansttbc  dung.^i  kept  in  a  dry  «rate,  and  rcmiires  tJ 
lie  a  cwjsitlcniblc  ome  longer  before  it  can  rot;  it  conscqucniIJ 
becomes  deprived  of  a  grtit  poiuon  of  those  saline  particles 
which  are  )he  pabula.of  planta^.  and  so  efficacious  a  propertJ 
In;i)I  manures.i  and.ttis  is  no  unimportant coniideratiorf 
upoa  a  htge  f3,tia,  which  caii  ali^ays  consume  more  manurJ 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  make.  Bc&ides  whidiT 
caa  anything  be  more. filthy  and  detrimental  to  ihe  catttcJ 
than  to  su0er  them  to  drinL  out  of  such  a  compound  c 
Hastiness  f  But  this  county  is  by  iu>  means  singular  in  thtJ 
oversight,  for  we  have  observed  and  regretted  it  in  variouJ 
otherparts.-  ' 

We  must  likewise  add,  tliat  such  water  is  not  even  fit  t 
wash  the  legs  of  the  hones  aAer  thuir  return  fiom  work,  3 
it  must  communicate  a  certain  portion  of  its  filth  to  thcil 
heels,  and  thereby  promote  the  disorders  to  which  horses  i 
those  pans  are  to  very  lubje^t.    To  obviate  this  error,  wl 
would  recommend,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  yard  for  holdln  J 
the  dung  be  somewhat  like  a  bow],  not  deep,  but  graduall] 
and  gently  sloping,  in  order  to  draw  all  the  drainage  of  thl 
yard  into  Its  anter ;  the  straw  that  is  thrown  cut  from  tin^ 
to  limc^  win,  as  it  becomes  trodden  about,  receive  all  the  bel 
nefit  of  the  moisture,  aiul  by  being  frequently  turned  will  thl 
sooner,  rot .. ,  To  this  yard  dung  may  be  added  tlie  mud  0 
of  ponds  and  ditches,  together  with  the  leaves  of  vegetable  J 
which  are  found  in  a  state  of  putrescence  to  contain  a  ctTiairl 
portion  of  vegetativa  salts  j  chalk,  the  scrapings  of  roads,  anJ 
•shes,  &c  ;  Thes^  by  being  turned  over  two  or  three  timcJ 
at  different  seasons  of  the  yearj  impart  to  each  other  a  porf 
tion  of  their  vegetative  properties,  and  combine  a  quality  o| 
maoure  superior  to  the  immediate  po%\-cr«  of  any  one  of  thcr 
individoaJy,.  ,.-,  i.'    .,,':;■.- .. 

1V«  jMve  ia  the  uitiodu^bry  pait  of  oui'  Report  offered 
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f^W;  hints  as  tO:manure$i  ia  (general  ;^  bat  there  rs  one  custom^ ^ 
whicl^  we liave obseT/Vcd  ia particulaxi  ^potsof  this' clistri^  ia 
regard  to  liming  andmarling^ <on  <which  we  must'ahrmadvert.^ 
It  is  usual  in  those  places  to  Jay  (he  lime  and  marl'  in  heaps,'' 
with  a  vieNv  to  expose  tbem>  to  rain,  frosr,  and  snow,  and  ta'^ 
their  undergoiagall.the  solution  necessary  to  prepare  them  fof^* 
fertilization*    ,^Qw,:io^gur  opinion,  this  pra(9ice' must  falf^^ 
very  siKirt  of  the  cnd.ipioposcd.t  JFor  if  such 'exposure  df'"^ 
tliese  manures  to  air  and  water  be  necessary  for  a  part^  it  must^^'^ 
be  necessary  for  the  wholes  whereas  it  is  clear  that 'the  sur*'^ 
face  only  of  each  heap  can  in  the  present  instance  be  affeflcd  *'  • 
by  those  elements^  while  tlie  greater  bulk  remains  without  re-'  '^ 
ccivingany  benefit  at  all.    We  would  therefore  rccommend,*^*^^ 
that  instead  of  the  lime  and  marl  being  laid  up  in  heaps,  fo/ 
the  above  purpose,  it  be  spread  over  the  field  as  far  at  itis-^"* 
intended  to  go»  and  then  it  will  be  all  prepared  alike.  '  ^^  ^ 

As  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  district  is  in  dairy  iarm«, ''  ^• 
and  as  we  have  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  these  equire  '' ' 
a  number  of  buildings ,  of  different  descriptions,  to  carry  on '^'^^^ 
that  kind  of  business,  might  it  not  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  '*^^ 
the  landlord,  upon  the  granting  or  renewal  of  a  leasee  to^  '^ 
compel  each  tenant  to  plant  and  protedl  a  certain  number  of  ^  - '' 
trees,  such  as  oak,  ash,  elm,  abcle  poplar,  &c.  in  the  hedge«^'  -'* 
rows,  and  other  convenient  places^  to  be  ready,  as  occasion' '*''^'- 
may  rcqi^ire,  to, be  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of  those  builds- *'-'^'^ 
ings.    This  surely  deserves  consideration,  and  we  cannot  but'i  '^^ 
regret  that  such  an  idea  seems  in  a  (nanner  abandoned  in  the-  -'^ 
late  indosures  ^  whidi  is  pdeed  ratlier.  sui^rising,  as  those  who*  *  -  ^  i 
objc£k  to  timber  trees  in^hedgcrrows^  round  an  arable  farm^^'^'-^ 
acknowledge  that  tliey  dp  uq  ppssil^e injury,  in  those  bedgei  •^'  •-*- 
tliat  surround  pasture  land. i,, J,,    .jij,,^   ^i    v  i--  'p'  ^i'  '  i'.>noi^ 

With  rcgayd  to  the  stock  of  jthei distriifc,  the  qMnion  uni.'-^  '-'^ 
vcrsally  prevails,  (as  we  have  before  observed)  tliat  until  the    ''  • 
open  fields,  as  weU  ar  d^j^.wastei^.  i^ult  be  inclosed,  and  the  '' 
""    '"'^  "^  ^  Q2  hunudity 
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humidity  of  thc'soll  reduced  to  astatc  of  aridity,  by  dralnJ 
and  that  2  greater  liberality  of  cropping  is  allowed,  h  willl 
in  vain  to  ihJnL  of  changing  the  breed  of  the  sliccp. 

The  COWS)  oxen,  and  hogi,  have  each  their  peculiar  nici 
and  appear,  upon  particular  inquiry,  to  be  as  well  adaptcc 
may  be  to  ilic  ends  proposed  by  keeping  ihcm.     As  Nd 
Wiltshire  and  Suffolk  cows  are  famed  in  tlicir  rcspciSive  J 
tri£ls,  for  certain  good  quuliiics,  we  wished  to  asccrtairJ 
inquiry  whether  or  not  cKher  of  these,  or  a  mixed  brJ 
might  not  be  introduced  with  a  prospc.^  of  advaiitage  ?  Fil 
men  viho  are  generally  opinionated,  little  information  cJ 
be  expe^ed  ;  but  those  reasons  that  v^crc  assigned  to  us, ' 
to  the  following  purport :  The  long  horned,  or  North- VJ 
■hire  cow,  is  a  brgcr  animal,  but  decs  not  give  more  r 
nor  ii  her  milk  so  produitive  of  butter,  that  she  requires  r 
food,  and  in  a  &tatc  of  barrenness  takes  a  longer  time  to  I 
Icn.     With  rcspeft  to  the  Suffolk  breed,  cr  polled  cowl 
it  admitted  that  they  yield  a  larger  portion  of  milk,  buii 
proportion  of  cream  is  not  greater;  and  as  tlicy  do  not  cl 
vate  either  cabbages,  turnips,  or  saintfoinc,  as  a  dcpcndaf 
so  these  arc  found  to  fall  ofFmorc  or  less,  as  the  winter  scl 
IS  mote  or  less  severe.     How  far  these  reasons  are  conl 
jive,  these  farmers  ought  to  be  the  best  judges. 

Salt  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  us  as  an  anti| 
against  the  rot  in  sheep. 

We  have,  in  the  answer  ro  the  query  on  woods  and  wJ 
lands,  lightly  noticed  the  plantations  on  Wavcndon  111 
in  common  with  the  other  woods  ;  but  on  rcconsiderin  J 
«ubjc£t,  we  think,  the  improvement  of  that  heath  uM 
much  consequence  to  the  general  agriculture  of  tlic  count! 
to  deserve  a  more  particular  description.  With  pcrmisl 
therefore  of  the  Board,  we  shall  state  that  in  the  pail. 
Wavendon  there  is  a  heath  containing  742  seres,  whose  | 
ttcomj^osedof  various  coloured  sands  of  great  depth, 
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ii#  lti»  li\f ItmuiV  Mriileh  took  place  a  few  ^can  «mce^  conid ' . ., . 
I«#  vmiiimli'il  Ht  ii.tofilh»n  »woihUIiog«'anaa«ii)eiD^<'"'^^^^ 
ivtl  Willi  iliori  iM^iilli  only,  which' was  cut  by  the'  poor  '"'.'  ""* 
t|»«  r.'i  lutfl,  Mitil  win  thought  w  barren  a» to' be  incapabls'^ "'.*'•'" 
iiy  l(H|tf«iv«iiuml.    Dut  Colonel  Moore  of  Egginton,"*  '""^ ' 
I  iiiiiWi  Jiitlgrittnt,  («monaI  attention,  anrf  perseverance''.-,*  "^' 
vhmigDil  Ihiioiwt  iiiii^able,  fpot  to' a  beautiful  sylvan  :]'  ,V'^ 

ft  "  .^    • 

« Ihi  Ii(iin9  tl'T'e  time  wc  mention  iu  ornamental  beauties,^'.  ''  "-^^l 
iU  nIiu  with  mucli  confi<Unce  lay,  tlut  in  a  short  pcrial  ^"'^'f]^'^ 
ill  iKCQina  mor«  profitable  to  die  proprietor  than  any  of'.'  "  ' 
fiinnii  g  Und  in  the  neighbourhood*  Being  possessed  of 
nputdblo  Li\$f  y/e  are  enabled  to  speak  to  its  present*'  ,' ^'^ 
ving  itnt0|  and  also  to  judge  of  the  great  advantage  that  •'^'^ 
bg  derived  to  that  part  of  tlie  eounty,  not  only  from  the '] 
tcr  which  these  plantations  v^ill  necessarily  afford,  but ' 
by  the  great  quantity  of  fuel  and  timber  that  will  be  in*  ' 
Cvli  benefiting  the  country,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  ' 
ach  produced  is  of  great  value,  and  that  which  was  pro*  / 

I  before  was  of  none.     As  this  kind  of  soil  is  gencrallv  V    ' 
untcd  barren,  we  think  it  necessary  to  state  in  this  place,' . 

il\c  obscn*ation  is   worth   recording  in  every  sur\'cy 
u^hw^ut  the  kinjidom,  particularly  in  Surry,  what  are  at  '/ 
luoavnt  jnrowing  upon  this  soil,  which  in  some  parts  is 
:;>r  even  to  Dagshot  Heath, 
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Viuctccn  acres  of  Wavcndon  Heath  wcr:  inclosed  and 


;cci  with  t!ircc-ycar  olu  Scotch  Ars,  in  the  year  177S,  and 
nu;r»bcr  amviuiucJ  10  51^376,  for  which  the  Honourable 
icty  ot*Ait&,Maniuac\urc:»,  an  J  Commerce,  &c,  bestowed  " 
tiie  Colonel  the  honcrar)' premium  of  the  gold  me-  '  * 
Tlic  plants  tlirove  uncommonly  well,  and  have  been 
oiLt  at  various  times/  which-thinnings  were  con vcn eel 
ti^^ots,  and  sold  for  one  guinea  per  hundred.  No  exa& 
kept  of  the  mdney  received  for  these  thinnings  ; 
.  ■     •-■    •'-  ;  but 
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V        ^^ 

but  Co!oncl  Moore's  assurance  will  not  be  the  less,  doubled, ' 
when  he  declared  that  they  have  very  considerably  more  tlian 
rcp^  him  All  his'cxpcnees  of  inclosing,  planting,  &c.f  Tlie 
number'now  remaining  in  a  v<n^,thrivingst3tc^  arc  17,125, 
and  ar©  from  twenty  to  t>^cnty-eiglit  fpct  in  height,  (along  one 
valley  they  exceed  thirty-five  feet  in  height)  and  arc  worthy 
upon  a  very  moderate  estimation,  the  sum  of  CS+l,    It  must;^ 
l\kc^*M  be  noticed,*  that  the'  increasing  value,  from  their >•? 
present  growth,  advances  iii  a  much  more  rap^d  .manner  thaa'o 
it  did  wliile  the  plants  were  young.    In  one  part  of  this  pro**^ 
pcrty  is  a  fuller's  earth  mine  of  great  extent  and  value. '     ^<^r> 
The  extent  of  this  heath,  as  we  ^aid  before,  is  about  742  acres;  ^*^ 
300  acres  of  which  were  allotted,  upon  the  inclosure,  for  the  10 
use  of  the  poor. '  Several  acres  of  similar  soil,  Colonel  Moon;*') 
has  sown  wirh  French  furze,  which  is  cut  evcrv  tliird  year/) 
In  order  to  come  at  the  value  of  an  acre  of  this  crop,  we 
measured  a  rod  of  ground,  and  the  faggots  cut  therefrom 
amounted  to  30^  which  multiplied  by  160  gave  4,840;  but 
as  six  score  are  allowed  to  the  hundred,  it  reduces  the  number 
to  3,840,  which  at  8s.  a  hundred  give  1 5!.  1 7s.  ad.  dcduA 
al.  8s.  od.  the  price  for  cutting  and  tying  the  faggots,  &c* 
8s.  more  the  rent  of  the  land,  and.lt  will  leave  a  profit  of 
12L  lis.  ^d.  for  one  acre  for  three  years,  or4l.  3s,  8fd. 
per  acre^  per  annum.      The  common  profit  attached  to 
land  employed  in  the  growth   of  furze,   can    seldom  be 
estimated  so  high,  as  very  little  care  is  paid  to  such  crops,  al- 
though it  is  here  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  a  very  profit* 
able  one;  but  very  greatly ^o  if  the  land  is  considered.    It 
^may  however  be  owing  partly  to  the  time  and  partly  to  the 
•mode  of  cutting  it,  which  shews  that  no  crops  can  be  pro- 
fitably, cultivated  without  some  attention.    It  is  cut  in  Febru- 
ary, and  much  caution  is  observed  in  seeing  that  the  men 
:luve  good  tools,  each  man  being  provided  with  -three  fresh 
.grpimd  every  morning.    The  instruments  arcapplied  as  dote 
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to  tlie'grotind  as  possible^  ana  the.  stem  of  the  fiirsecutdeaon-i 
cSi  'viith  the  edge  of  the  tool  turning  upwards.,  ,,The  Cdlomxin 
net  iaifcred  a'  part  of  one  of  these  fields  to  be  cut  in  the  usual  r.r 
way,'  viz;  cutting  it  within  four  or  £vc;  inches  of  thclwv 
ground  indiscrimioatelyi'   and  thcf  stubbs  left  raggedy  ly;i/ 
which  the  sun,  wind^  and  wet  penetrated  wd  destroyed  «. .Hi I 
great  hi^imber  of  the  plants. '  The  evident  superiority  of  the  '^ i({ 
Colonel's  method  over  the  other  is  very  manifest. .  The  samc!>  ?: 
observation  Koldt  good  Vith  respe^  to  the  cutting  of  under«kn:c; 
wood.    Quickset  hedges, '  cut  down  in  the  same  way  upon  r 
this ,  poor  sandy  soil/  made  shoots  the  £rst  year  after  cutting  ( t  ^ 
from  'three  to  five  feet  high,  and  in  number  firom  five  t^  cc^i 
twenty 6fbm* each'stooV   HoUy m d:le ssuxim? soU m 
cftwdveicct'higb  in  three' yeairi;'  'V''    '     ^  .    -, .  r  ^ 
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..-.  ,'AS,  the  obsUr:lcs  to  .improvements  in  agriJ 
:-suIt!^  IB  t  general  $ense»  arc  not  merely  iocsl^l 
,'pen  thit  slmilai  circumstances  may  be  obscrv 
^-tent  disttifls,  and  the  same  arguments,  be  iiscJ 
•  ing  thcm»  by..those  several  gentlemen  ijilio  haf 
..ployed  by  the  Boards    ;■    .  - 

Those  clrcumitanccs  tv'ill  not  deserve  less  aA 
the  arguments  h:ive  less  weighs  if  li, should  bcl 
-contrary,  it  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  siT 
,  exist  in  a  very  tetiout  point  of  view,  or  else  so  i 
men,  so  widely  scattered,  and  without  any  knovi 
previous  communication  with  c^ch  other,  coul 
,  noticed  them. 

Without  considering  what  may  be  tlic  obsi 
.  elsewhere,  it  is  our  business  lo  point  out  «uch  I 
-in  the  county  umler  consideration.     And  we  flaf 
;  wc  have  in  £i£t  pointed  them  out  already,  in  t 
<tliis  Report;  and  also  ^hewn  how  they  may  bl 
.  VVeihallf  therefore,  as  we  wish  not  to  make! 
■tedious  by  a  repttitlon  of  the  same  arguments, 
selves  with  just  recapitulating  what  appears  to  i 
main  obstacles  to  improvements' in  thiscoumy.! 


I.  The  want  ofinclosures,  both  of  the  was| 
unoQ-iicIds. 

3.  The  ncglca  of  the  ma|^istrates  to   cnfo| 
.  -aad  Je^^il  care  of  tb^  high  -roads. 
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3.    Short  leasesi  with  those  ridiculous  restrl&ioas 
tipon  the  tenant  with  respe&  to  crops.  • 

And  lastly.  The  uniform  inconveniency  of  the  present 
systcih  of  the  tithe  laws.  '  •  *''  '  ~ 

*  On  the  three  former  we  have  given  the  opinions  of  those 

gentlemen  and  hrmets  with  whom  we  have  consulted,  (in 

^'''\  'conjunftion  with  our  own)  under  thinr  reipedUve  heads,  to 

''^^  ^  which  we  l>eg  leave  to  refer }  and '  ^' conclude  this  Rq>ort 


'.'^  f^' 


♦ 
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'*!' '.  with  a  few  hints  upon  tithes. '    • '     '^     '      r  r,  -  , 

We  take  the  liberty  to  quote,  in  this  place,  the  words  of 
a  justly  celebrated  writer  (Dr.' Adam  Smith)  whose  observa- 
tions upon  agriculture  are  extremely  apposite  in  a  discussion 
of  the  points  m  question. •      »      -  -'  . 

*  '  'ccxhc  rent  of  land/'- says  he,'  *Mt  may  ber  thought,  is 
frequently  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  of  interest  for 
the  stock  laid  out  by  the  ^landlord  upon  its  improvement 
This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly  the  case  iipon  some  occasionr; 
for  it  scarcely  ever  can  be  more  than  partly  the  case.  The 
^  landlord  demands  a  rent  even  for  unimproved  land,  and 
the  supposed  interest  ot  profit  upon  the  expcnce  of  improve- 
ment, is  generally  an  addition  to  this  original  rent. '  Those 
improvements/ besides,  are  not  always  made  by  the  stock  of 
the  landlord,' tut  comctimes^  by  that  of  the  'tenant.  *  When 
the  lease  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord  com- 
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nionly  demands  the'samc  augmentation  of  rent  as  if  they 
\lxii  hnafd€hccn  all  made  byliis  own.*^    *•'     '•  '' 
[/  ,  ^  I  "The  rent  of  lanid,'  therefore,' considered'  aV  the 'price  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  land,'ii'nattirally  a  monopoly  price.    It  is 
not  at  all  proportioned  to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid 
'but  upon  the  improvemeiitt)f"'the^land,''or'to  what  he  can 
afford  to  take,  but  to  what  the  fiurmer  can  afford^ to  give. 
Again  he  sayr,-**thc  irmt'of  kmd^  nbt^'ionly  varies  ^witli  its  * 
fertility,  whatever  bc'^ts  prb<lucci'^but?*with'its*'Situauoo,'' 
.,^  ^whatever  be  its  fertility. 
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enverii  byJ-tr 
ling  die  expence  «f  carriage,' put  the  ranoie  parts  of  the  I 
.try  icorc  nearly,  u^ti  a  lc\  el  with  thcjc  In  the  r.cishboul 
of  the  town. .   They  are  upcn  tiat  account  the  STcaiestl 
.im£rovc(9ciVJ.i!  Thcjr  encourage  the  cultivation  of  t 
•ntotc,.  ifcjikh,  rouj.t.atwa.)s,bc  ihc  most  cxtcnsii-e  circle! 
.yow-ry.'-  1  Vy  *r*  "•^^'"T'S*^""*  *""*  *°  '''^^  part  < 
country.     Tliough  they'  irUfoduce  some  rivsl  cominl 
4nto  the  old  markets,  tlicy  cpcn  man^  new  madxts  f 
.  pr*>Jucc..','    .    f 

Ami  :n  treating,  upoa  the  cffc^  of  inclosurrt,  hJ 
.  .**  Tiio  advantage,  of  indosure  it  greater  for  paitorc  thl 
.  (DTOi  it  laves  tlic  labour  of  guarding  the.  citdc,  whiJ 
bener  .too  when  they  are  not  liabletobe.disLatbcd  bfl 
keepu  or  bit  dog.     It  i>  convenient  also  for  the  i 
.  naoce  of  the  canle  cinployed  in  the  cultivation  cf  thcl 
„  and  its .  high  rent  ii,  irt  .thi»  ms^  not  so.prop^Iy  pair 
^thevalue  of  its  produce  as  from  that  of  the.comlaRcisI 
,,  are  cuUiyaud  by  means  pf.U.**' 
,      But  these ^re  not  the  ooty  obstacki  to  tbcccErin- 
.  husbandry^  the  slovenly  operations  of  one  nun  arc  veri 
,  of  jeriou<.coru«]uence  to.his  ncighbonn,' with  who; 
, ,  p^rty  his  laadf  may  lie,  and  generally  do  lie  very  mil 
3  '  lenoixed.     Every  one  is  aware '  of  the  noxious  qua! 
. .  weeds,, whose  downy  and  wnged  seeds  are  %t lifted  bJ 
wind,  and  are  deposited  upon  tliote  larkis  which  arl 
ligMOus  to  them;,  and  which  befwc  were  perh:ips  as 
.    tly;  future  of  fhem  wauLl  admit,  to  the  manifest  jnjH 
~,..tlie,C3ce^  and  aitendye  farmer.'  Inclosures  * 
'  certain  d^re^  lessen  sot  great  an  nil : '  they  would  all 
,^  vept  theiOFpadsof  other  people's  cutle.  as  partlcularl 
.  iheiparitji  jofWeriflQTer,.  and  in  which'  one  maa  heliT 
^   tea)kaq(affn,t{u;t£<;9aeiUffc^taUDtia^ 


{ «? ), 


iwhat  hu|5  been  siid^pi  answcjT  to*,  its  .'rcspcttivc  qucryi'ttXfviU 
I  appear,  that  in  some  instances^  sucH  as  the  ekpoi^e  sln3  dif* 
.'£culty^f  .obtaining, biljs  ^of  pclb$urer»  tne  b^'dn^s^  the 
: loads,  &c«  the  saxpe  arguments  that  are'  used  as '  to  thd  dom« 
^ijion-fiold.  will.hcre.appiy  also.  *  Bu^ 
c^ght  }0f  commonage  of  bodi  differ,  '^so  also  vriU  thedlfficuN 

tjties  vary..  .-■■  .  ,,  ,  ■  -  ^--  • 

We  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that  itis  impos- 

.^.sible,  taking  one  waste  with  the  other  throughout  the  cxmnty, 

7^  that  cattle  indiscriminately  can  liv^  more  than   sevdn  or 

freight  mpntlis  in  the  yiear'  upon  them ;  indeed  when  we  say 

7 'live,  wie  exceed  the  matter  of /aidt,  it  is  no  more  than  asiate 

.  of  bare  existence^  and  therefore  they  do  not'  improve :  ihis 

(being  the  case,  these  comnions  cannot  be  worth,  peirliaps,  a 

/fortieth  part  of  inclosed  land.    If  we  make  out  thisaxgu* 

/l>tnent  satisfactorily,  and  as  the  right  of  commonage  is  nearly  if 

.not  entirely  nominal,  the  land»owners  would,  without  one  icre 

Iiircf  common,  get  the  same  rent  for  their  land  that  they  now 

II  «<lo  with  it ;  and  if  so,  are  not  all  those  wastes  just  so  much 

closs  to  the  community?  Most  certainly  they  are;  biith'ow 

.^:i  will  they  be  remedied  il  Why,  remove  the  obstacles  from  the 

jo  oommon»fields  by  inclosure,  and  these  "will  Ifumisli  atvahr^le 

VI  Saturn  of  grain,  and  then  the  difficultTes  that  are  now' ir?  the 

..:,way  of  inclosing  the  wastes,  will  l>c  the 'more  easily  sur* 

i^s,  mounted.    It  will  folio w,  that  each  of  these  (that  is;  ccJra- 

\,  mon-fidd  and  waste)  deserves  the  first  consideration  of 'the 

I.  £oard:  their  importance , is  ^  snrongly,  and  we  trust'  dewy 

.^,  pointed  out,  in,  our  dissertationi  upon  those  queries 'tharap- 

wf  ,  It  has  been  observed^  that  irf  the  northern  part,' so  CiriSless 
are  the  fiirmers  in  dearung  out  the  ditches,  and  kcepirig'oi>eii 
the  dndns  and  other  watercourses,  that  however  dlspi^sed 

Z'i'-^l^  K  a  some 
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lome  may  be  to  carry  ca  lo  desirable  a  work,  and  by  I 
doing  aSt  llio  part  of  good  neighbours,  (not  to  notice  T 
good  example  its  sets)  yet,  wliilc  one  or  tnore  obstinzttc  r 
persist  in  tlieir  refusal  ta  do  the  lit:?,  the  end  which  I 
prudent  fanner  had  in  view  of  draining  his  land,  is  perhl 
entirely  frustratetl,  and  the  difnculty  to  persuade  or  cnfoT 
i  compliance  therewith,'  Is  a  very  material  obstacle  to  i 
proveincnts.  -  In  alL  cases,  therefore,  -where  tlicse  ob^itacla'  I 
persisted  in,  whether  through  obstinacy  or  from  any  oti 
nose,  the  magistrates  might  be  impowercd  to  receive  t 
allegation*  of  the  parties  a^ieved,  and  order  such  steps  tcT 
taken  inthe  premiset,  as  to  them  shall  appear  right. 

Titbis  are  every  wliero  considered  as  a  leading  ol 
to  improvements  in  agriculture ;  and  although  the 
very  few  instances,  indeed,  in  this  county,  where  any  polrl 
difference  has  arisen  between  the  clei;gymcn  and.  tlieir  f 
rishionen,  yet  as  that  only  proves  the  force  of  custom  and  | 
cal  drcumsunces,  it  does  not  in  the  least  take  away  fri 
the  established  truth  of  tithes  being  a  great  grievance  i, 
hands  of  lay  impropriators.  Oa  the  contrary,  daily  cxp  J 
cnce  shews  us  tliat  commutmg  of  tithes,  even  at  a  very  f 
vanced  piic^  is  seldom  acceded  to  by  laymen  i  and  the  J 
ficulty,  not  to  say  unreasonableness  of  paying  for  cJ 
l'  improvement  in  kind,  is  attended  witli  great  personal  inci 
TCnience,  and  considerable  public  loss. 

The  lanner  who  goe«  on  in  the  old  beaten  trafl  of  I 
ancestors,  pays  but  a  veiy  small  proportion,  compared  to  I 
man  who  aims  at  improvement ;  to  obtain  which,  he  is  I 
cessarily  at  ^eater  expence,  and  if  his  produce  is  proj 
tionate  to  his  expence,  in  the  same  ratio  docs  the  burt 
of  tithes  increase  also:  this  is  a  most  vexatious  grievance,! 
ia  DO  other  instance  wbatcvcf  is  there  s  parallel  circi| 
ttanct.    ■■ 


{        CO        > 

Is  the  ingenuity  pfjth^  mcdu^mc,  (be JtJa.wJwt;  liAcil*;  gnioFr 
may)  subject  to  such  oppression^  ^it.ljKi^tJn;^  ^ch- ai  dcgree>.o  boo^> 
as  to  deprive  him  of  a  oonsidenible  part  of.  the.  profits  arising;  u'i4rj^i 
from  his  ingenuity,  although  that, might; be  said  jtO'.conie'TjI}in<; 
within  the  meaning  of  perspnalrtithesif.\yky' then  (if  the  vl'i<i:sn> 
enforcing  of  these, is  tlK)u^it..to.  be  an, obstacle  tp  tho.imv^.TioD  s 
provement  of  every  art}  are.  predial,  tithes  allowed  toIstaocLfiir/o^^q 
incxccption?  ,       ,     .,.  ..,|,    ri.r    ,rj  •  r/.    ..    ,      lo.vizwq 

Besides,  so  undefined  is  what  constitute^  great  and. small  i  ,oc:/c:> 
tithes,  that  the  farmer  is  frequently  at  a  Josi;  to  know  ta  .uvli^ 
whom  the  tithe  is  due,  whether  it  be  to  the  rcSor,  or  whe^^/^i  oyAf.i 
tlier  it  be  to  the  vicar;  and  hence  fresh  dlfEculties  and  fresh 
perplexities  present*  themselves  fo  lum>.and  not  unfrequentl/i^^Art 
tothem.  .  I,  a       .!.   •      .'•.:    .■■  .■•'^>:.>r:    CJ 

Formerly  the  balks,  meres,  stubble^  and  aftermath,  were  '     vt:v 
considered  by  the  common  law  and  custom/of  .the' realm  -i^^  it h 

as  not  titheable,  but  modem  determinations  have  settled   '•''^^'^ 
the  contrary.  .;.j;:o  !*:» 

It  maybe  laid  down  as  a.  position,,  that  whatever  profit -'^^'^  >'-^ 
arises  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  by  the  force  of  superior ' >  .:r  .' 
ingenuity  and  industry,  should  be  held  sacred  both  by  ths*  ''■■'^> 
church  and  government.  For  if  it  is  otherwise,*,  it  discou<« )  h. :  '<  / 
nges  tlie  improvement  of  the  soil;  and,  thereby,  the  church »  «\/i  -it 
prevents  the  future  increase  of  her  tithes,  and  the  govem*»>i  ;viMt;i77r 
ment  the  future  increase  of  Its  taxes*  .    i  .    . 

The  tithes,  therefore,  as  exa£ted  in  some  places,  is,  tot 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  great  an  pbitacJe  to  the  im«« ' 
provement  of  agriculture,  as  the  taillc  had  used  to  be  in : 
France.  t    '  i 

Land-owners  occupying  their  own  lands  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  try  experiments,  and  they  can  best  afford  to  do  it« 
If  those  experiments  succeed,  the  community  are  benefited  ; 
and  if  they  fail,  the  loss  may  possibly  be  moderate,  and  will 
affe<S  only  themselves :  but  if  they  succeed,  and  that  profit 
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.ii  to  be  uxei  one  tentli,  It  1%  to  all  intcnui  :inq 
drawback  upon  industiy. 

The  landlord  caono^'fherdprdi  .y«nnire  to  mal 
tmporoo^  which  are  gcnerall/  the  most  cxixris'T 
■mentsj  nor  the  tenant  raise  the  most  valuableT 
Jjfcewise  the  mott  cacpensive  cropi ;  m  Ion';  as  | 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  expcnoe^  runs  away  i 
a  ihare  of  the  profits.    ■ . 

Jo  whateva  point  of  view  tithes  aic  consider^ 
lit  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy>  which  is  pb( 
•the  bat  situation,  and  where  they  .were  cri^inl 
'to  be ;  a  wliethcr  they  arc  in  the  hands  of  f 
pn^jator,  who^  generally.  spea!:ing,  has  no  t 
in  the  paiich,  and  therefore  less  mindful  of  bclnl 
I  nitb  the  inhabitants  £  they  ars  in  eicherl 
'  *  to  cvoy  iiDproraneac  upon  agricuUui 
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'IK  drawing  out  this^  Report,  a  variety  of  combina^! 
tlotu  presented  themselves;  in  some  of  which  we  have 
been  minutely  particular,  and  in  most  of  them  diffuse.    I^ 
from  what  we  have  stated,  any  good  shall  arise  to  individuals 
(and  consequently  to  the  community,  which  must  in  a  cer« 
tain  degree  be  benefited)  we  shall  fed  a  particular  gratifica- 
tion,  that  under  the  auspices  of  a  Board  composed  of  the  * 
first  characters  in  this  kingdom,  our  humble  endeavours  • 
have  answered  some  good  purpose,  in  aiding  and  extending . 
the  views  for  which  ^that  honourable  Board « was  appointed  ^ : 
and  promoting  the  benefits,  which,  we  have  flattered  0QiseIv«v« 
may  be  derived  to  the  public  from  its  insdtution*. 
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ASHLErincludirtg^^SltVEUr, 


..HE  arable  land. ii^cludedwitliin  .thefe  bounds*  lies  ia-. 
j  thirteen  open  fields i  that -part  erf  Jwhi'h  binding  call- upoa 
I  the  village,  is  a,dry>thin,  ftapk-d,  chaIb/;foif  ^  on  ihenorth, 
I  a  wet,,  heavy  cTay,  with  a  mixture'  c  t  Cofne  grajel.  well ,  > 
I  flapled  upon .  a  graved  and  ctialk  ;  on  th' J.wed,,  a  tender  clay , 
Icr  loam,  we)l  (liiplcd.  updn  ,a  clay;    on  thf  Iputh;  ^nifl**  .-  . 
I  ^eavy,  wet  clay,  upon  a  gault;  to  the  eaftvurd.'H'Vhieh*' 
I  the  full  gradually  opens,  '»n<i  forms  a  good  mixture  of  a    . 
1  fair  ftaptc,  ijgon  *  cl*j,  but  "which  is  finally  loft  in  tJ*- thin  • 
I  chalky  foil    fiift  nientioncd.      TJic.wholB  eontairi    'bout 
I  two  ihoufand  fou'''  hmtdfed  ^cres,  including  one  hundred 
I  seres  of  hcich  (beep  yniii,  and^akeh  together,  is  rented  at .' 
I  fcvcn  (hillings  ntd  {ix-pen<fe!  j:l;r  acre.. '^h'e  encjofures  iit 
Ifcveraliy,,  which   aVe   .irnprovcd*    amount  ,to  about   fixty    ' 
I  acres;  and  are.  ranted^  at-twcnty  ihi]Jings<^cK,acre:  thofc.  - 
I  that  are  in  a'  rOugh  aiv^  unimprove<J' (^ate,  .^mou&t  to  about 
I  ninety  f^cre.',  and  ai^  >fmcd  at  ten  ftiilfings  per  acre?    The      '* 
I  (tiff  heavy  lands  ir>  it   'open,  fields,  asalfo  thofe  to  the  eor*  'l'.' 
Iclofurcs,  lie  well  for,,  /ainmg i ■  but/Uiis  materiaL  improve-    '■- 


I  ment  ii  much  |ittglc*&ed.  ■ 


■^'f^ 
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The  whole  of  the  arable  crop  and  fallow,  pay  I 
■  "',  utloilfor  the  tythes,  of  two  ftiillings  and    fai 
; '- 5-/acre,     Tlie  rotation   of   crops,    firft,    fallow, 
"  ."iheep'foldj    fecond  ycar,:^  wheat  barley,    rjc, 

turnips  for.  Iheep  food ;    third  year,  barley,  oatS.I 
'    .'  r,a  fmall  quantity  of  clpver^  and  trefoit,.  for  Ihccp  i 

■  -.  ducr.  par  acre,  taken  on  a  average  of'fivc  years, 
'■        ""  i  ,     Wheat  1 8  bufliel^  ] 

'  .  '.   Barley  20  ditto  . 

'.  Oats      14  dittp    .     . 

■   ",       '   ;  Rye        14* ditto    '. 

,-'...  Peas      20  ditto, 

'  *.C^The largeft  fami  in  this  dillri^t  is  occupied  un| 
-.'  ^or  twcnty-ohc  years,  at  two  hundred  and  fortj  J 
\-  ''ann.  the  reft  of  the  fdrms  are  held  ar  will.' 
.  V  artificial  manure,  .'or  foreign  cooipolis,  arc 
t  '  •.,  partfh  <*ontains  thirty-fix  hdsfes,  forty  families,  \ 
V'  '    'oning  five  to  each  family,  two  hundred  To Jls.  . 

■  «'.,         three  fltilltngc  anH  iixpence  in  thepuundt.  -On(| 

*,  rtiree  hundred  flieep,  of  the  No/folk  brecti,  a: 

•'-    a  ■growing  difcafc  preyaiU,  equally  alarming 

\  *  ■    though  thefe  fheep  walks,  are  happily  free  froni 

',*  /'.mity;   the  firft  appearance  of'.whichi   >s  uidica 

".  '.'^ool^  changing  to  a  brown  colour  j- and  as  the  I 

"' A-^nces,  drops  off  at  the  roots,  and'  leaves  the  I 

•  CfCan  and  naked.     At  thtylime,  the  animal  al 

tremely  'uncafy,    cftBdantly  rubbing  its,  "head   , 

V  -.   hurdles  and  fences',  and  fqratchibg  its  back  and  C"'| 

■horns,  ftartjng  fuddenly,  running  it'fcw  ft;eps, 

■    -.^own,  wh:re  it  .will' remain  a  fhort  time,   anJ| 

'and  begin  feeding, '  as  <  if  in  pcrfe££  health.. 

perfe&ly  free  from  eruption,  or  other  appttaxaace'l 

■^  are  there  any  ti»i:ej^of..tlie  diforder  difcol 


•■■•.■(    13    > 

ixaminatlon  of  the  entrails,  the  body,  or  head  qf  ihe.animal'ivd''-' -.-«.  ...- 
Ind   as  no  inflanofi  of  a  cure  has   occured,.;in  any  of  thfl'";   ?•■'.:,"■..  *.;- 
Tjrrounding  parilhes  ;  and  moreover  as  this  difurdcr  Ik  t6n«    .;      *       * 
Idered  lo  be  infcfliuus,  ihc  IlicL-p  are/ufuairykjllcd  "on  the  t.-  '"*■   ,  ':-    ' 
Ippcaraiice  of  tlic  iirft  fymptoms  ;    though  foftii^  have  bcca  '  *  '•."*-'■;  ■■■,',    * 
Inown,  lo  have  languithcd  iiniler  its  faial  influence,*;' for  teii    ,*/  •  ^f-  ''-'z  '\ 
twelve  .>vccks   together.      Inthe  parifli'  of  Dallham-.ia    '':':."        '  ■      ■;* 
■uffolk,*  which  is  diflant  only  a  few  in^l^s  from  hence,  out     >  '.:.  -■- 

Ifa  flock  of  live  huiulr,^d  fliecp,  the  owner-fold  laft.ycar,,  »s'  ■*.■ '  '■      .   '  ; 
lany  fkins  at  tcn-pcncc  each,  as  amotinlcd  to  ten  pounds  ^  "■ '      .  -    /  , 

very  (hccp  of  whjch,\vas  either  killed  in  confcijuencc  of,  or  ./         ^•. 

leriihcd  by  this  difeafe.  '  '  '         "••.^     .  .   '■ ' 

It  is  evident   from  the  great  variety' of  foil    in  thii  "d"^  ■■■-.■■■'.  -, 
ii5l,   that   the  feveral  psrts  of  it  require  a  fcparate  and  dif-";"  ^;  '   •■ 

|in£l  treatment.     The   thin   chalky    foil,  is   unqueflionaWy  '■'*     .   _, 

Iroper  for  the  culture  of  cinquefoil  andtrefoil,  aiid  though 
■ot  perhaps  certain,  good  turnip  land,  worth,  the  annual  triai-    ',         •  -_.'     . . 
■or   this  crop.     The   heavy  clays    to  the   culture  of  dcao 
Beans,  wheat  and  clover.    The  tender  cUy^urloiini,  to  tliat 
If   barley,    wheat,  oais,  peas   and  clover ;    and   the  mixed    .•     .       ,„   ' 
foil,  [as  ihc  water  may  be  more  or  Icfs  at  command)  to  tJie     "         ■'-*!■ 'i.-  • 
t^orl'olk  broad  call,  or  the  Scotch  two  furrow  turnip  bnf-  '  ■••;■'".    ■ 

Itandry.  ■        _       .^.  ,  .  '  •■''*',•■' 

The  drainjng  of  the  land,  rnd  :hecuhureof  thcfe  fevera^     ■         v  .-\      . 

tiops,  wonW  be  "the  ccrtaiji  confeij-icnces  of  the  common  ...  ^,*'  '\~* 

k'ld  bcingiUid  intb.fcveralty  ;  and  this  arrangement  is  much'  .      -    ...''-.     '    " 

wiDied  tor. by  the   mnd   iiiielligcnt  farrhers   in-this.parifti. •  *  .  ■-     .-,'- 

I'-he  rotigh  paftu/cs   are.'ra'pjblg  of  being  improve^  to  aQ;  *"*  -  ;' 

equal  valuL- \yiih  thofc  at  pr<;fciit  of  the  firft  quality,  by  pre-    '  ■  ■■'     •': 

Iviouflyhcllow  draining, and  opctiing  ihetfoil  with  theplough;.'    .    .      ^     '  > 

Ikut  under  the  prtfeni-  circomltantfes  of.  the  di{fri^>  no  ioi-V*".  •■'■'.■ 

Iprpvcment  can  beaja'de.in  its  Itock  orjiuibandry.    .  •.     ■'■.".'J.  *    ,'   '  .'.i  v* 


t  u;) 


CHEVELT.  : 


X  H  E  arable  taod  in  this  parithj  lies  chiefly  in  open 
the  foil,  of  which  may  be  divided 'into  three  diftin<£l  f 
about  two-fifths,  aftiflT  heavy  clay,  of  a' gbod  fjqple, 
gault,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  bcana 
oats^and  clover;  a  like  proportion  of  it,  is'a  ihixedl 
clay^t  and  gravel,  of  a  tolerable  Haplc,  upon  a  gruvl 
adapted  to  the  cuhute  of  wHcat,  , barley,  oats,  pi 
'  beans  mixed,  and  clover ;  the  rcinaiii.dcr  about  one-F 
of  a  dry,  thin  ftaple.  upon  a  chalk  or  gravel'/  Thl 
contains  about  three  thoufand -acres,,  and.  is'  renter 
Average,  at  about  ten  fhiUings  the  acre.  *'    '  - 


.There  are  about  two  hundred  acres  of  heath  fiiccl 

adjoining  Afliley,  which  are  valued  at  half  a  crown  pH 

.    The  enclofurcs  -in-  fe'veralty,     Ccxclufivc  of  ilie 

■  Rutland's  domain,^- -which  contains    about  three 
acres)   mclude  about  thirteen   hundred  acrcsj -a  confl 
part  of  which,  is  rough  pafture  ground,  of  a  wcl 
and  clayey  nature,  and  which  in  its  prcfcnt  Hate,  F 
valued  at  feven  (hillings  and  Hxpcnce  the  acre;  fuchl 

../'afture    grounds,    as    are  improved,    arc  rented  ; 

*     eighteen  fluUings, the- acre.      The  enclofurcs  (cxc 

towards  Saxharii -Street,  which- arc  rather  flat)   as 

.the  open  field  land;  .lie  \v£ll  for  draining.     No  arti: 

'    'light  manures,' are  made  .it^e  ipf,  and  ihe  ufual  prs 

•  (hccouatry*  of  iwo  crops-and^a  T  >Ioiv,  obtains  in  \M 

■  '.•■■■      ■•■         .idy^.'^--'  _■  -  -■   ,' 
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fieklt  'tha  pr oduo&  of  which/  taken  otk  an  average  of  Cyc  . 
years,  is    . 

^  Wheat  ao  bufhels  per  acrd ..    .    *    ."•     * 
.  ••    . .     Barley  20  ditto    •    •  "         .     '  .  *  *     *" 

pats     22  ditto '  ^  •  .  "^  • 

*;     .  .  Peas      20  ditto  •   ;.  -  *  .    v  ,        "Ife  * 

.     •.  •  ••      ..  ■  .  •      •.  ^    *.      .  -^    . 

.    •  • .         ••.•■• 

The  largcft  farm  in,  the  parifh;  if  three  Hundred  pounds,^ 
per  jiiin.  and  lilce  all  jlic'reft,  is  held  at-will.    Five  hundreds 

Norfolk  fliccp  are  herd  kept,  and  the  Suffolk' breed  of  cows, 

•  •  •  • 

is  generally,  preferred  :  amongft  this  latter  (lock,  the  red-      i     " 

I  * 

p water,  and  gargtt,    prevail  very  much,-  There  arc  forty- 
five^  Koufcs,-  fevthiy  families,  three  hundred  and  fifty-  fr  Is^ 
The  popi'^  rates 'are  three  Ihillingi  in  the  poc  id,  an     tho  •     . 
tythes  are  all' taken  in  kind.  '   *    * 


The  drainage  of  the  fiiff,  "wet,  Jands  in^the  open  :  cldj; 
would  be  certain,  and  readily  accomplifhed,  wer^  thofe  la  ids^ 
in  feveralty  ;  an  improvement,  which  by  moft  of  the  inteU 
ligent  people  ini  thld  pariih,  is  much  deiired.  '1  he  rough 
pailurc  ground*,  might  be  improved,    to  a  rent  of  fifteen^* 

or  twenty  fliillings  the  acre. 

...  •    .  ■  • 

The  deftru£live  prafticte  of  paring,  and  burning,   thefe 
hig^'V.nd  padures,   Has  unfortunately  been  adopted  in  this 
jneii;hbourhop(f,and  in  its  confequences;  confirmed,  the.didike^  * 
which  .landlords  generally  have,  to  the  breaking  ^up,  of  old  ; 
pafturc  ground.     Unlcfs'  the  w^t^    cold,    clofc  clays,  are  '. 
hollow  drainedi  and' opened  with  the  plough,  to  the  emelio-V 
rating  influence  of  the* fun,  the  frofl,  and  the  atmbfphere; 
all  expe£latiohs  of  impr6vement  in  the  herbage,  arid  confe-.J ' 
qucnt  breed  of  cattle,  muft  rcafe  ;  whilft  the  hulbanjjry  ir)  the 
open  field,  wh'^  a  rer'uirc:>  a  fyftem'^of  management,   ^i 
*.  ..   ^    •  '■'   .  various  - 
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viriouf  ai  themtureof  iit  foili,mu(l  airoremainata  nJ 
until  the  intermixed  propeny'be  laid  together,  and  the  rfl 
of  Ihackage  and  Iheep-walk  be  done  away. 

N.  B.  About .  one  hundred  pound's  per' ann.   in   th| 
paritti.  belong!  to  Trinity  CalUp,  CamhiJgt, 


CJTLIDGE. 


■'    A  HE  foil  t)f  thecommop   open  fields  in   this 
•     whjch  linin.fhr^e  Oiifts,  Confids  of  «  clofe,  cotJ;  and  ci| 
.    pa^  clay,'  lying  upon  a  very  retentive  yellow   clay, 
blueifh  coUmrcd-  gault,    proper  for'  the  culture  of  whi 
..'*  ■    cViTi  beans,  black  oats,  and  clover.     The  whole' lies  ■ 
■  f6r  draining,  but  at  pref(:i)t,  ts  much  neglcAed  ; 
'  taint  about  eighteen  hunded  icrbc,  and  is  rented,  at  el 
ihillings  per  acre,   to  which  it  xa  be  added,  the  lythe  i 
of  three  Aiillings  per  acre  on  the  crop  and  fallow 
meadow,  or  half-yearly  land,  which  produces  a  very  | 
-and   fpontaneuus  herbage,  contains'  about'  a  hundred  -, 
.  jind  is  1  nted,  at  fVenty  (hill)ngs  the  a^ret    The  fuil  of  I 
-'.**.  cndofur     <iE  of  a  more  tra^jible  nature,  than  that  ofl 
*>.     open  fiel    ,  and  applicable  to' the  culttue  of  wheat,  baJ 
oats,  pcai  >uid  beans  mixed,  and  clover;  thefc  cuntu 
a  thoufand  acres ;  two  buodKTi.'  acres  of  which,  or  ilicrcubul 
Ve  improved  pafiures,  anfl  valued  at  tweilty   Ihillir 
acre;-  whilf^  thofe  that  ren>ain  in  an . unimprovi;itJii 
'  V       in  *  great  degree  covered  .with  ruQies,  ant-Villt,  old  po  I 
'^.  black  and  white  thorn  bu(Ees,.and  brambles;  .and  ihciij 
^moll  value  Aotz  not  excekd- ten  IhilDligs  per  tcre ;    tfl 
cf^lofures  aU,Ue  wcU  for  draining,  aoU  geoerally  upgl 
*  .'-'■"■  ,   .  •  f  chal 
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chalky,  and  ycllowifli  coloured  clay,  of  an  alk^ine  quality; 
The  largeft  farni  io  fhis  pari(h/2S  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  per  annum. '  Common  farm  yard,  and -fti^le  dung, 
I  the  only  manure  .in':  ufe,  and  the  produce  per  acre  dn  the 
ufual  average,  it    .  ■    \  -/.       * 

.  Wheat  20  buflicls,  weighing  63  lb.  f  Jr  buflicK 

Barley       *  30  ditto  of  the  fccond  quality.*    • 

Black  Oats      '   24  ditto      '         '  '         '     •      • 

Peas  and  Beans  ao  ditto 

There  are  about  fix  hundred  Norfolk  fliccp  kept  in  this 
iparifh,  which  arc  bccafionally  fubjefl  to  the  tot.  The 
Suffolk  breed  of  cows,  being  'quite '.equal  to  the  ftrength 
and  prcfent  herbage  of  the  foi],  is  preferred.  Thc)re  are 
feventy-four  houfes,  eighty-fpur  difUnd  ^faniilies,  and 'four 
hundred  and  twenty  fouls.  The  vicarial  tythes^  are  paid  by  a 
modus  of  eighteen  pounds  per  ann.  from  the  pariih/to  which 
is  yearly  added^  t^n  pounds.by.  Lord  Guildford*  '^^he  poorV 
jjrates.are  three  ihillings  in  the  pound ;  andthe  feci,  ime  ind 
harvcft,  later  than.  ln>the  neighbourhood  of '  Newmarket^. 
^ wing  to  the  negled  of  draining.  ' -^      /  <> 
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H  E  land  extending    towards  Newmarket  \z  part  of 

'hich  town  lies.>vithin  the1>ouxids  of  thisparifli)  conGding' 
)(  a  thin^  dry,  white  foil,  upon  a  chalk,. and  a  light  fandy 
foil,  abounding  with  flints,  upon  a  gravel,  proper  for  the 

dtureof  cinquefoU,. and^thebroad  caft  turnip ;*huA)andryt>' 
:ontains  about  on^  .  thoufand  ^ve  hundred  acre$»  and  is  ' 
rented,  on  an  average,  a^  eigbt  PulUng8.|^  acre.    The,  • 

^C.:/.-  "-       '   land. 
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.    bnd  lying  towards  Cheyely,    Catlidge,    kni]  StacI 

'    conGfls  of"  a  ftrong,   heavy  foil,    upon  a  'white  al 

clay,   or  gault,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat, F 

black  oats,    and  clover;    contains  about  one  thoul 

'  -hundred  ac:es>  and  rented  at  tlct'en  fhillin^s  per  acrJ 

The  paflurcs  in  fevcraliy,  which  arc  improved  to  d 

degree,  conuin  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  arc  if 

fixteen  fliillings  per  acre.     The  coarfe,  and  totalll 

proved  padures,  amount   to  about  two  hundred  acl 

are  ufually  valued  at  about  85.  per  acre.     About  fix.  m 

and  fifty  acres  of   heath  iheep  walk,    extending  j 

binding  upon,  the  town  of  Newmarket,  valued  at  j 

Imgs  per  acre-.    The  paflures,  a^  alfo  the  ftift  hcaJ 

in  the  open  fields^  lie  in  general,  well  for  draining;! 

-Ibil  is  of  fo  clofe  and  retentive  a  nature,  as  to  reqT 

.   drains  of  tlie  little  hollow  ditching,  (which  is  doil 

■  much  nearer  than  they  are,  jor  MOuld  be  nccefEry, [ 

.  more  porous  and  drawing  foil  :  the  whole>  howel 

moderate  expcncc,  oiay  be  cpnfidcrably  improved. 

.  ..        -     ■  ■**    ■  ■* 

.   Tlic  Uargell  farm  is  occupied  under  »  Icafc  of  lix  I 

:  guineas  per  ann'.  which,  tinder  the  common  hufbl 

two  crops  and  a  fallow,,  produces  'mcommoDj  witlT 

:  ■  of  the  parifli,  of  ,-  - '  .   ~ 

*'■■'  ..    ■:    '_         Wheat  i8  bufhcls.'   .•   ■'. 

,..,,■  Barky  .34.  dftto      ,       ■  .   ■' 

;  K.      -,  '  .Oats ',  ^4,  .ditto  ■  '  '  . 

'*  .      ■•'  ^'  ■  -■  ■       Peas  ■  '^6  ditto 

"■  Rye  .    18.  ditto 

,.  AVcMt  .ttyo  thonf-'id  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  J 
folk  iheep, -fifty-two  houfes,  fixqr  iaauiics,  'three  | 

1,  'fiwlb— pool's  ntB  four  ihlUi^gs.        "' ' ' 

.  V  ^  .    .    st^ckM 
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X  H  E  open  field,  arable  land^ ,  lying  north  of  this  village^    \ 
adjoining  thereto,/ ah^  bounded  by  the  Pevils^jditch  on  the ,-.  •. 
cad,  and  the  lands" of  .Otillinghkm  on  the  Weft^.Confiftss. 
in  part,  of  a  brown  loam  of  a  flight  ftapie,  iying  upon  a  *  * 
thm  ftratum  of  chalk,  un''^  which  is  a  clofc,  compad,  and 
white  clay  :  this  part  of  the  field  contains  about  an  hundred 
acres,  and  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats» 
peas,  and  clover.  The  next,  in  point  of  quality,  is  of  a  light 
coloured^  chalky,  dry  nature,  thinly  (lapled,  and  lying  upon  a 
chalk,  adapted  to  wheat,  barfey,  oats,  rye,  cinquefoil,  and 
turnips,    and  comprehends    about  two  hundred  and  fifty*   * 
acres.  That  of  the  third  quality,  and  binding  upon  the  heathy  • . 
is  of  a  light,  fharp,'  red,  fandy  nature,  of  a  dee]^  flaplc,   . 
lying  alfo  upon  a  chalk,  and  applicable  to  the  broad  call:  ♦' * 
turnip  hufbandry :  it  contains  about  fix  hundred  and  fevcnty-  * 
two  acres,  and  talreji  with  the  reft  of  the  open  field  arable       * 
land,  is  rented  at  about  feven  fhiilings  and  fixpence  the 
acre.  The  heath  is  valued  at  two  (hillings  per  acre  as  a  (heep« .:. ,. 
walk,   and  contains  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  a£re$ 
There  are  about  one  thoufand  acres  of  enclofures  in  feveralty^ 
of  which  about  one  hundreu  acres  are  improved  pafture  lands, 
and  are  rented  at  fifteen  fliillings  the  acre  ;  the  rough,  and 
unimproved  padures,  comprehend  about  Three  hundred  acreSi^ 
are  valued  at  ten  (hillings' per  acre,  and  the' remainder  of 
the  inclofures,  which  are  rented  at  fourteen,' fillings  per 
a<w,  4M:e.uivkr  the  plough.  ;  .*  ». 
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The  laigeft  fann  in  this  pariflit  is  under  a  leafe  of  twenijl 

one  yean,  rented  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  anil 

the  red  of  thefamu  in  the  parifh  are  held  3t  will.    Tm 

common  farm  ya^d,  and  liable  dung,  together  with   {hcM 

folding,  and  foreign  compofts,  to  the  extent,  and  expencc  (I 

thirty   ihiltings  per  acre,   are  here  in  general  ufc.     TM 

common  hufliandry  of  two.  crops,  and  a  fallow,  obtains  il 

this  parifl),  and  the  average  product  I 

Wheat  22  bufhels  I 

Barley  22  ditto  I 

Oats  26  ditto  I 

Rye  1 8  ditto  I 

Peas  and  Oats  26  ditto  per  acre  when  Town  logeihc  J 

There  are  twelve  hundred  flieep  kept  in  this  parifh,  whici 
are  fupported  through  the  year,  by  the  range  tipun  the  heaiH 
the  fliackage  of  the  common  fields,  and  a  fmall  portion  M 
trefoil,  turnips,  and  rye,  Ibwn  for  fpring  food.  A  corfl 
iiderable  part  of  this  partfl),  of  Wood-Ditton,  of  Cailtdgtl 
of  Chevely,  and  of  Aflily,  is  well  adapted  for  the  growtl 
of  oak  timber.  In  this  parifh,  there  are  about  three  hun 
dred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  oak-M-oodland,  the  under-growtl 
of  which,  confiding  of  hazel,  a(h,  black  anJ  white  thorrfl 
fallows  and  maple,  in  the  moid  places,  is  felled  every  twclvl 
years,  and  produces  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  the  acre.  ll 
this  parilh,  refide  fixty  families,  three  hundred  funis :  poor! 
rates  annually  amount  to  half  a  crown  in  the  pound,  cxclia 
live  of  a  donation  of  thirty  pounds,  payable  out  of  an  edail 
in  the  pariQi;  the  tythes  are  all  taken  ja  kind.  I 

The  ufeful  pra&ice  of  hollow  draining,  is  here  attcr.dcl 
to,  and  much  more  would  be  done  (o  the  great  improvementl 
of  the  heavy  wet  lands  ia  thff  pariOi,  were  the  intermixed 

landl 
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Tand^  in  the  open  fields,  laid  together  and  exempt  from 
fhackage.  It  perhaps  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
thin  chalky  foil,  when  properly  ploughed,  and  in  good  heart, 
produces  an  excellent  fample  of  wheat;  and  in  amoift^ 
kindly  feafon,  a  fair  quantity. 


DULLINGHAM.. 


XHE  arable  knd  in  this  pariHi,  lies  in  three  common 
field  (hifts,  the  foil  of  which,  is  lo  be  dcfcribed  under  four 
diftindl  heads:   that  of  the  firft  quality,  a  heavy,  whiiifli, 
clayey  foil,  of  a  good  ftaplc,  lying  upon  a  clay,  and  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and  peas: 
the  fccond,  of  a  rcddifh  coloured  brick  earth,  of  a  firm  deep 
(laple,  upon  a  (liflT  brown  clay,   proper  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  beans  and  peas  mixed*  clover,  and  black  oats:    the 
third,  a    brown  mixed  foil*    of  a   very  good  ftaple,  upon 
a  gravel,  part  of  which  is  moid,  and  proper  for  the  culture 
of  wheat,  with  all  the  former  crops,  and  the   fcottifh  two 
furrow  turnip  hufbandry :  the  fourth,  is  a  dry,  thin,  white, 
chalky  land,  adjoining  to  the  heath,  and  when  properly  ma- 
naged, may  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheats  barley, 
oats,  rye,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  and  turnips.    The  whole  con* 
tains    about    thirteen   hundred    acres,    and,    taken   on   an 
average,   that  which  is  tythc  free,  is  rented  at  ten  (hillings; 
that  part  which  is  fubje£l  to  the  payment  of  tythes,  at  feven 
(hillings  ;  and  about  forty  acres  of  cnclofed  pafturcs  in  fever- 
ality,    \vhich  lie   in,    and  near  the  village,    are  valued  at 
twenty  (hillings  per  acre.     The  inferior  pafture  land,  and 
that  which  is    arable,     containing  about   fixiy  acres, .  arc 
valued  at  about  ten' (hillings  per  acre.     The  foil  of  tho 

enclofures^  \ 


'enclofuresi  is  a  black  tender  mould,  upon,  a  clay,  a  mixl 
of  whidi,  would  much  ftrengthea  and  improve  the  Turffl 
Jn  this  parifti,  are  three  hundred  acres  of  heaih,  whlcl 
■valued  as  a  Iheep  walkt  at  thxee  Ihillings  an  acre. 

The  whole  of  this  parilh  is  held  at  will,  jtnd  the  larl 
farm  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  Befidesl 
common  £um  yard  dung,  and  that  from  the  ftabic,  fcvl 
light  compofts  are  ufedi'to  the  expence  of  about  thirty-l 
ihillings  the  acre.  The  mode  of  hufhzndiy,  two  cil 
and  a  fallow  j  and  the  goieral  produce  periacie,  is 

Wheat  so  bufhels 

Barley  ■  20  ^ttto 

Oats  40  ditto 

Peas  attd  fieans  17  Jitto. 

There  are  fourteen  hundred  Iheep  kept  in  this  pari 
amongft  which)  in  the  fummer  leafon,  a  garget,  or  gl 
greeo,  appears  between  the  fleih  and  the  ikin  :  this  d'lCM 
has  hitherto.  l>eeQ  confideied  incurable,  and  alw| 
proves  fatal. 

As  the  Iheep  walks  in  this  countiy,  are  commonly  %-all 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  Shillings,  per  .fcore  iheep  per  ann. 
fourteen  hundred  Iheep,  or  feventy  fcore,  this  would  amol 
to  fevcnty  pounds.  The  Oiackage  of  the  common  ficll 
with  all  the  clover, -trefoil,  rye, .and  turnips,  that 
flock-maders  fow  .for  fpripg  food,  cannot  be  eAimal 
at  more  than  twenty-fire  pounds  a  year,  ^vhich  bel 
no  proportion  to  rthe  injiiry  done  by  th^fc  flita 
walks  over  the  open  fields,  and  which  the  muH  rcnfil 
people,  refideot  iD'thepariOi,  are -extremely  anxious  Ihom 
be  difcontiflucd.    The  nlUiige-coatuBt  about  ievemy-c 
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houfes,  ninety  dift!n£l  familieSt  and^  by  computation,  four 
hundred  and  ninety*jfive  fouls.  The  poor's  rates  are  three 
ihillings  and  (ix-pence  in  the  pounds  exclufive  of  a  donation 
of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  In  this  parifby  a  rental  of  twenty 
pounds  per  ann.  belongs  to  Clare  College  in  Cambridge. 


BUR  ROUGH  GREEN. 

x\  O  information  could  be  procured  here:  the  enclofed 
lands  on  the  way  from  Dullinghani»  are  wett  rough*  and 
ill  managed  ;  near  the  village,  a  tender,  hazel  coloured 
loam,  with  a  (mall  mixture  of  fand. 

BRINKLET. 

NO  information.  The  warm,  tender,  loamy  foil,  con*, 
tinucs  down  the  field,  and  acrofs  the  brook,  when  the 
country  rifes  at 

,  CARLTON, 

where,  likewife,  no  intelligence  could  be  procured.  The 
furfacc  here,  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  the  preceding 
villageF,  and  (Irengthens  upon  the  hill  to  a  whitifli  compaf^ 
clay,  which  preyails  through  the  parilh  of 

WESTON  COVILLE, 

» 

oecoming  however  dill  lighter,  until  it  terminates  in  a 
thin,  dry,  chalky  foil,  binding  upon  Newmarket  Heath. 


T^ 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  full  and  comJ 
information,    which   the    cnclufure  of   this   pariJIi 
twenty  years  fincc  demanded,  could  not  be  obiaincd  ; 
prefent  iloiirifhing  appearance,  and  a   (hort  convcrfatiol 
had  with  one  of  the  principal  farmers,  fecm  eviilcm 
juftiiy  the  roeafure;  from  whom  it  was  clearly  to  be  unl 
ftoodf    the  population  of   the   parifh  had  not, 
quence  of   the  enclofure.    been  diminilhed,    and  thaJ 
was    now    getting    a    comfortable   living  upon    the   i 
lands,  at   the  rent  of  half  a  guinea  per  acre,  whici 
an   uninclofcd   {late,  the  former  occupier  llarved  upol 
half  a  crown  per  acre. 

Genenl  Hall,  of  Well  Wratiing,  to  whom  I  fed  ml 
much  indebted,  for  his  poliio  attention,  confirmed! 
in  tlic  opinion  I  had  formed  of  this  improvement ;  [ 
'obferved,  that  although  the  eftates,  in  confequcnce  ol 
enclofure,  had  bccnconfiderably  augmented  in  their 
the  parilh  was  neverthetefs,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  hi 
Hate  of  progrclTive  improvement,  and  cannot  fail  in  al 
years,  to  be  much  more  produAive,  not  only  to  the  ovT 
and  occupiers,  but  to  the  publick  at  large. 
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SNAILWELL. 

I 

X  H  E  ar.nblc  land  in  this  pariHi,  lies  in  tlirec  open  fields, 
fouth  by  caft  of  the  village,  and  towards  the  turnpike  road, 
leading  from  Thetford  to  Newmarket;  the  foil  is  of 
two  diflin£l  forts,  that  of  the  firll  quality,  a  loamy,  or 
tender  clay,  of  a  good  ftaple,  lying  upon  a  chalk,  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat, .  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  clover, 
trefoil,  and  turnips,  and  contains  about  fcvcn  hundred 
acres;  the  remainder,  isof  alight,  fandy  nature,  well  Aaplcd 
and  proper  for  the  broad  caft  turnip  hufbandry,  and  com- 
prifes  about  three  hundred  acres,  which  taken  with  the  lands 
of  the  former,  or  firft  quality,  are  rented  at  nine  (hillings 
per  acre. 

There  are  befides  in  this  pari(h,  about  fix  hundred  acres 
of  (hecp-walk,  valued  at  three  (hillings  per  acre,  and  about 
eighty  acres  of  moor  or  fen  common,  valued  at  feven  lliillings 
and  fix-pence  per  acre.  The  enclofures  in  feverality,  contaiu 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  arc  rented  at  twenty* 
one  (hillings  the  acre.  There  are  about  twelve  hundred  (heep 
of  the  Norfolk  breed,  which  arc  kept  healthy,  by  preventing 
them,  from  feeding  upon  the  wet,  moory,  fen  common ; 
this  would  be  drained,  and  improved  to  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, were  not  the  water  penned  back  upon  it,  by  a  ftaunch, 
forming  a  filh  pond,  at  Fordham  Abbey.    ^ 

The  annual  rent  of  the  largeft  farm  in  this  pari(h,  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  One  tenth  part  of  the  firft  coft, 
of  all  the  foreign  manures  ufed  in  the  pariOi,  amounts  to 
about  thirty  pounds  per  ann.  and  is  allowed  by  the  worthy 

D  minifter 
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miDifter  to  the  farmers.    Two  crops  and  a  fallow,  it  the| 
common  mode  of  hufbandry,  the  produce  from  Vi-hich,  is 

Wheat  32  bufhels  per  acre 

Barley  22  ditto 

Oats     20  ditto 

Rye       20  ditto 

Peas      16  ditto 

The  laying  the  intermixed  lands  together  in  the  open  ficidi^l 
is  looked  up  to,  as  a  very  dcfinible  improvement  j  but 
fhould  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  owners,  or  occupiers, 
cndofe,  or  not.  There  are  in  this  pariHi,.  cwcnty-ontl 
houles,  thirty-two  kmiVies,  and,  by  computation, 
hundred  and  flxty  perfons.  The  poor's  rates  are  one  ihil-l 
ling  and  eleven-pence  in  the  pound,  and  the  tythcs  aia 
taken  in  kind. 


LANDWADE. 

NO  information  coutd  be  obtained  here.  Some  coarI| 
paflureSf  and  a  deep,  rich,  white*  loamy  foil,  was  obfcivci 
The  hedge  rows,  and  natural  herbage,  indicate  a  goc 
flroQg  foil. 


FORD  HAM. 


X  HE   foil  of  the  open  arable  field,   next  Chippcnln 
aitd  adjoining  to  Snailwell  fen,    is  of  a    thin,    gr^iveUl 
nature,  lying  upon  a  gravel;  thence  towards  Brackland  fcrF 
a,  white,  thinly  llaplcd,   dry  foil,  upon  a  firm   chalk, 
clunch  \  and  tbcncc  binding  upon  Brackland  fen,  a  firon  J 

grcall 
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gTcafy,  white,  deep,  foil,  upon  a  clunch.  On  the  caft  of 
the  fen,  a  wet,  heavy,  cling  clay,  upon  a  deep,  rich,  blue 
gault,  which  burns  into  an  excellent  white  brick,  of  the 
value  of  twenty.fcven  (hillings  the  thoufand,  when  delivered 
at  the  kiln. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  fen,  the  country  rifes  into  a  deep, 
black  fand ;  thence  extending  fouthwardly,  the  foil  gradually 
changes  to  a  tighter  colour,  upon  a  gravel ;  thence  the  ftaple 
improves  in  ftrcngth  and  quality,  forming  a  compa£l,  deep, 
white,  earth,  upon  a  clunch;  afcending  the  hill,  the  foil 
becomes  lighter,  but  continuing  on  the  level,  towards  Iflehani, 
the  foil  is  the  fame.  Weft  of  this  field,  is  a  common,  ot 
a  moory  nature,  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  lying  upon  a 
clay,  and  gravel,  and  depaftured  without  ftint;  this  (ni£k 
of  land,  drains  through  Ifleham,  but  is  at  prefent  in  a  very 
bad  ftate,  owing  to  the  negle£l  of  the  outward  leading  ;  and 
inward  partition  drains.  On  the  weft  of  this  common,  is 
a  wet,  brown,  fandy,  foil,  which  lies  well  for  draining,  but 
in  confcqucnce  of  the  intermixture  of  property,  is  much 
ncgle£led:  afcending  the  hill,  the  foil  becomes  more  dry> 
and  thence,  on  the  caft  fide  of  Soame  Road,  it  improves  in 
ftrength,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour.  South  of  this,  and 
binding  thereon,  is  another  common,  of  nearly  equal  con- 
tents with  the  former;  the  foil,  a  moor,  lying  upon  a  clay, 
and  welifituated  for  being  drained,  into  the  Ely  river,  but 
at  prefent,  all  attempts,  for  fo  important  an  improvement,  are 
much  negle£ied.  South  of  the  village,  are  about  two  hundred 
acres,  compofcd  of  a  deep,  white  loam,  lying  upon  a  chalk 
and  clay ;  thefc  extend  to  Landwade  Hedge;  thence,  fouth- 
eaft,  a  dry,  poorer,  and  mixed  foil,  bounded  on  the  eaft, 
by  a  fen  or  moor,  containing  about  one  hundred  acres, 
which  through  neglcd  of  draining,  arc  at  this  time,  in  a 
very  bad  ftate  of  cultivation. 

Da  The 
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The  whole  of  the  arable  land,  before  defcribej,   intj| 
parift),  is  fuited  to  the  cultivation  of  j  great  variety  of  crc 
which  in  the  event  of  an  enclofurc,  that   is  generally  ; 
mucit  defircd,  would  be   attended  to  with  great  advantaj 
The  cnclofurcs  in  fcvcraliy,  in,  and  near  the  village,  partal 
of  nearly  the  fame  variety  of  foil,  as  the  arable;  and  col 
tala  about  five  hundred  acres,  which  arc  rented  at  eightecl 
IhiUings  per  acre.    The  whole  of  this  parilh,  contains  i 
thoufand,  five  hundred  acres,  and  taken   together,  avcragi 
nine  fhillings  the  acre. 

The  largcft  farm  is  rented  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pouni 
per  ann.  the  general  produce  through  the  parilli,,  from  til 
ufual  mode  of  hulbandry,  of  two  cropi  and  a  fallow, 

Wheat  18  bufhels  per  acre 

Barley   20  ditto 

Oats      20  ditto 

Rye       18  ditto 

Peas      16  ditto 

There  are  eighteen  hundred  of  the  NorTolk  breed  1 
flieep,  among{l  which,  great  loiTes  are  often  fudained, 
confcqucnce  of  their  feeding  upon  the  rotten,  boggy  IhccJ 
walks,  which,  however  might  be  much  improved,  if  nA 
totally  avoided,  by  a  better  drainage  of  the  low  landl 
This  parifh,  contains  about  fcven  hundred  fouls,  and  tlT 
poor'i  rates  amouot  to  three  (hillings  ia  tlie  pound. 


KENNS-I 
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KENNET. 

« 

A  HE  foil  here,  in  general,  is  of  a  light,  gravelly,  and' 
dry,  chjlky  nature,  under  which,  in  many  places,  is  found, 
a  very  fair  marl,  which  has  been  applied  in  the  proportion, 
of  about  three  thoufand  bulhcN  per  acre,  with  very  good 
cfFc<5^  upon  the  gravelly  foils,  at  the  expei*ce  of  about  twciity 
(hillings  the  acre,  for  filling  and  fpreading,  befuic!*  that  cf 
the  carriage,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  it  is 
taken  from  ihc  pit. 

The  arable  land,  in  general,  lies  in  open  field,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  thoufand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  fix  (hiU 
lings  tlic  acre.  The  pallurcs  in  feveralty,  contain  about 
thirty  acres,  and  are  valued  at  one  pound  per  acre :  the 
meadows,  which  are  in  feveralty  alfo,  are  valued  at  ten 
(hillings  per  acre,  and  amount  to  about  twenty  acres.  The 
commons  contain  about  fixty  acres,  and  are  valued  at 
feven  fliillings  the  acre  ;  and  the  heath  land,  which  is  ufed 
as  a  Ihecp  walk,  contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  and  is  valued  at  two  (hillings  the  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  is  about  two  hundred  pounds  per  ann/ 
and  with  the  red  of  the  parifli,  is  occupied  at  will.  A  con- 
fidcrable  part  of  it,  would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  improved 
by  the  marl  abovementioned,  were  not  the  lands  fo  much 
intermixed  in  the  open  field — the  experiment  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  made  in  the  endofures.  At  prefent,  great  exertions 
are  made,  at  the  expence  of  thirty-five  (hillings  per  acre,  in 
procuring  light  comports.  The  hu(bandry  in  the  open; 
fields,  two  crops  and  a  fallow :  the  produce  per  acre,  with- 
held... 
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"held.-   About  fix  hundred  ewes  of  the  Norfolk  brce| 
kept  in  this  parifli,    which  are  extremely  liabte  i 
or  flip,  their  Iambs.    They  are  very  fubjeA  to  the  gar^ 
red-water;  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  fo  indifccrnabl 
in  two  hours  after  the  animal  has  appeared  in  pcrfe<£l  f 
it  is  found  dead.     The  Welch  and  Suffolk  breeds  of  | 
are  preferred  ;  but  thefc  breeds,  as  alfo  of  the  (hccp, 
be  much  improved,   by   a  previous  introduction  of  | 
gr3flcs>  and  othcrwifc  improving  the  herbage.     This 
contains  fifteen  houfes,  eighteen  families,  and  ninciy  pJ 
The  tythes  are  commuted  for,  and  there  is  an  cAaie  bl 
ing  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  £.ly. 


CHIPPENHAM. 

XH£  foil  of  this  parilh   may  be  defcribed  iindcil 
^iilinA  heads : — ^The  firfl  quality^  a  deep  white  loainl 
upon  a  chalk;  thcfccond,  a  mixed  foil,  ofadry.andl 
thin  Haple,  upon  a  chalk  and  gravel;  and  the  third, 
,  driving  fand,  under  which,  in  many  places,  is  foimdl 
tender  chalk,  which  has  been  recently  tried  as  a  ml 
There  are  about  nine  hundred  acres  compnfed  under  tl 
quality,  which  are  rented  at  fourteen  (hillings  the  acra 
are  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
and  the  annual  trial  for  turnips.     Under  the  feconl 
about  nine  hundred  acres»   rented   at  twelve  fhillini 
acre,  proper  for  the  ctiliure  of  cinquefoil,  and  the  brol 
turnip  hiiflundry.      Of  the   third  quality,   there  arl 
hundred  acres;    rented  at  eight  (hillings  the  acrc> 
iox  the  tutDip  bufbaodfjr.      The  pafluie  grounds 
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the  park)  containing  about  fixty  acres»  and  rented  at  twelve 
ihillihgs  the  acre,    are  in  a  very  rough  and  unimproved 

ftate. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  acres  of  fcn-Iand,  which 
ought  to  be  drained  through  Fordiiam ;  but  from  the  ob- 
ilrudlions^  by  milUdamSi  Sec.  in  thofe  watcr-courfes  are  at. 
prefcnt  drowned,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  (late ;  they  pro* 
duce  little  elfe  than  fedge,  which  is  cut  for  thatch,  later,, 
or  fuel*. 

This  parifh  was  cnclofcd  about  four  years  ago  ;  is  tythe- 
frcc,  and  under  Icafcs  of  twenty-one  years,  with  rcftraining. 
covenants  as  to  cropping.  The  population  not  afccrtalned,. 
but  the  poor's  rates  are  ten*pcnce  in  the  pound. 

The  largeft  farm  at  this  time  in  the  parifli,  is  rented  at 
two  hundred  and   fixty   pounds  per  ann.     The  courfe  of 
hufbandry ;  fir(l  year  fallow,  with  dung,  flieep-folding,  and' 
light-hand,  or  top-dreflings  for  turnips;  fecond  year,  barley,, 
or  oats,  with  clean  clovcrj.  fix  teen  pounds  to  the  acre,  where 
the  foil  is  proper  for  it ;  where  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,, 
the  land  is  laid  down  with  rye-grafs,  trefoil,  and  Dutch 
clover,   in  proper  proportions;    third  year,  clover  ftubble, 
fown,   or  fet  with  wheat.     The  lighter  lands,  after  lying, 
two  years  under  rye-grafs,  trefoil^  and  Dutch  clover,,  arc 
winter  fallowed  for  tartarian  oats,  or  fummer  tares. 

Produce  per  acre  of  Wheat  24.  bufliels 

Barley  30  ditto 

Oats  36  ditto 

Tartarian  ditto  30  ditto  per  acre* 

Some  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  forming  of  dunghills,, 
and  the  farmers,  very  judicioufly,  prefer  the  ftrongeft,,  and. 

moil' 
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moll  greafy  cU/,  to  form  the  bottoms  of  fuchi  as  arc  M 
to  be  fpread  upon  the  lighter  Cw\s.  I 

The  Norfolk  Hierp  are  preferred;  about  one  ilioil 
which  are  diilributcd  upon  the  fcveral  fjrms.  and  stM 
to  the  difeafe.  and  accidents,  mentioned  in  the  hit  I 
both  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  fuperior  cjtialil 
great  quantity  of  their  food  :  the  fudden  changing  offl 
as  from  turnips  to  hay,  in  many  inltances,  has  h^dl 
tremely  good  eflcA.  The  common  breed  of  cows,  m 
ferred  at  prefcnt,  though  they  are  very  fubje£l  to  xUc  I 
but  not  ircquently  to  flip  their  calves.  I 

The  hamlet  of  Badlingham,  is  an  appendage  I 
parilh,  and  confiHs  of  one  farm  only,  the  aiablc  I 
which,  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred  acrer.;  the  foil 
with  the  fcveral  dcfcriptions,  given  in  the  furvey  ol  Cl 
ham ;  befides  which,  there  arc  about  one  hundred  m 
meadow  and  p:ilture  land,  of  a  moory  nature^  aflurdil 
turf  for  fuel,  but  owing  to  the  prefent  want  ut  dl 
which  miy  be  referred  to  the  fame  caufes,  which  opl 
Chippenham,  thcfc  lands  are  no  better,  than  the  tVii  I 
ing  to  that  parifli.  I 

The  common  open  field  hufbandry,    is  pradifeJ 

this  fjrm,  ahhough  it  lies  compaAIy  together  in  dl 

pieces,  and  is  tyihe  free.     No  manure  is  made  ufe  I 

the  common  farm  yard,  and  ftable  dung  \  the  avcral 

duce  of  w}iich|  per  acre,  is  I 

Wheat  iBbiiflieU  I 

Barley  Zo  ditto  I 

Rye      16  ditto  I 

Oats      18  ditto  I 

Peas      16  ditto.  I 
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A  flock  of  four  hundred  fliccp  is  kept  on  this  farm;* 
extremely  fubjedl  to  the  difeafe  firft  noticed  at  Afliley,  the' 
red  water 9  garget,  or  gangreen»  between  the  flefli  and  flcin 
of  the  animal—warping  their  Iambs,  and  dying  dunt^  (as  the  • 
flicpherds  term  it)  that  is»  dizzy  ;  as  a  cure  for  this  latter 
calamity,    the  (hepherd  will  frequently  open   the   (heep*s 
head,  at  the  infcrtion  of  the  horns  into  the  fcull,  with  his 
knife,  and  extra£l  one,  two,  and  fometimes  moremaggots^ 
larger  than   thofe   commonly  generated  in  tallow.    This 
hamlet  contains  forty  fouls,  and  is  aflefled  to  the  poor's  rates 
with  Chippenham. 


ISLEHAM: 

X  HE  arable  land  here,  lies  in  four  diftin£l,  open,  com* 
mon  fields.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  village,  it  may  in  general 
be  denominated,  a  whitilh,  tender  clay,  or  loam,  of  a  fair 
ftaple,  lying  upon  a  chalk  orclunch;  it  is  proper  for  the 
cuhure  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  clover,  and  turnips; 
contains,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  rented 
at  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre.  The  paftures  in  fcveralty,  im« 
mediately  joining  the  village,  on  the  north  fide,  contain 
about  two  hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty  (hillings 
the  acrCr  The  land  flcirting  upon  the  fens,  confifls  of  about 
three  hundred  acres ;  is  rented  at  eight  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  acre.  The  fen,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pra£licc  of  cutting 
turf,  and  from  the  deplorable  ftate  of  its  drainage,  but  a  fmall ' 
portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation :  including  the  draining, 
tax  of  eighteen-pence  per  acre>  it  does  not  average,  at 
this  -time,    more    than   four  /hillings  and  fix-pence  per 

£  acre. 
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.  aae,   Tbeie  is  a  fmall  pooi't  commoO)  of  about  fifty  acrcJ 
iubjcAto  half  adraining  tax*  or  nine-pence  per  acre. 

The  whole  of  this  'parifh,  is  occupied  at  will,  and  i 
largeft  farm,  two  hundred  and  6fiy  pounds  per  ann.    In  a 
dition  to  the  common  f»rm  yard>  and  Aabic  dung,  ihe  fo| 
lowing  manures  arc  rrfortcd  to  :    foot,  fetched  twenty  m\ 
firft  coft,  eight-pence  per  bu(hcl,  twenty  bufhcis  per  a 
Hgeon*dui}g(  twenty  buOiels  per  acre,  at  the   like  Bid  c 
and  procured  from  any  diftance  within  thirty  miles.  A  frnj] 
6lh,  caught  in  great  numbers,    called  Aickle  backs,    s 
purchafcd  at    fcven-pence    half-penny   per  bulhel,    in   ■ 
village,  are  made  ufc  of  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bidiel  p<| 
acre.     Rabbits  down,  and  the  trimmings  of   their  fl<in| 
coofilliag  of  their  legs,  ears,  fcalps,  &c.  purchafcd  of  t 
furriers,  at  four-pence  half-penny  per  bu(hel,   and  j'ctchJ 
from  Norwich,  are  applied  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bu^iels  p<| 
acre.     Firft  year,   fallow,   dung,    Iheep-fblding,  and  ligll 
nanuresf  for  the  fecond  year  wheat;  winter  fallow,  wheal 
ftubble,  a  light  hand  drefltng  in  the  fpring;  for  the  thiJ 
jrear,  crop  of  barley;  barley  flubble  fown  the  founh  yeal 
with  peai,  oats  and  lentils— produce  of  thcfe,  on  the  uful 
average 

Wheat  34.  bulhels  the  acre 

Barley  31  ditto 

Feas,  Oats^ 

and         >24  ditto 

Lentils       ) 


The  harvell  here,  begins  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jul 
which  In  general  is  ten  days  earlier,  than  at  Soame,  owi. 
to  the  warm  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  kept  connani 
full  of  natural  or  artificial  manure.    About  eight  hundrcl 
of  the  Notfotk  breed  1^  (heepi  are  kept  in  this  paiilb,  whici 

anfwf 


••-■«-,-..   ^^••^t^.^ 
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anfivcr  very  well,  and  as  they  are  carcftiHy  prevented  from 

depafturing  upon  the  fens»  and  low  groonds,  are  preferred 

in  good  health,  found,  and  free  from  the  rot,  and  fubje£l 

only  in  a  fmall  degree,  to  the  difeafes  of  the  neighbouring 

villages.    CrofHng  the  breed  with  the  Craven  bull,  has  mucK 

improved    the  beauty  of  the  calves,    which  are  generally 

fuckled  for  the  London  markets.      There  are  about  two 

hundred  families,  and  by  computation,  one  thoufand  inhabi* 

tants :  the  poor's  rates  ^re  about  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence 

in  the  pound.  .  . 

• 
The  unevenncfs  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Lark  and  Cam, 

are  much  complained  of,   in  refifting  the  defccnt  of  the 

water.     At  Prick  Willow,  fix  miles  below,  the  water  has 

been  found  to  be  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  when 

it  has  been  four  feet  deep,  and  full  between  the  banks  running 

through  this Iparith.     The  working  of  the  bear,  has-been 

of  much  fervicc)  but  the  gravels  and  hards,  forming  the^ 

obdruAions  in  the  beds  of   thefe  rivers,  are  only  to  be  re* 

removed  by  hand,    which  done,  the  drainage  of  the  fen 

land  in  this  parith,  would  be  greatly  improved. 


BURWELL. 

V-r  N  the  wcft>  and  fouth-weft  of  the  village,  and  adjoining 
thereto,  is  a  deep»  rich,  white  loam,  lying  upon  a  chalk, 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and 
clover  ;  thence  extending  fouthwardly,  the  ftaple  becomes 
more  (hallow,  and  ends  in  a  thin,  gravelly  foil,  upon  x 
gravel,  and  proper  for  the  broad  caft-tumip  hu(bandry.  On 
the  north  of  the  village,    a  dark  colouredi  ftrong,  brown 

E  a  mouldy 
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Bioaldf  of  an  excellent  flaple,  upon  a  clunch,  and  proJ 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley^  beans,  and  clover, 
whole  contains  about  twothoufand  acres,  which,  with  abtj 
two  hundred   acres  of  cnclofcd  paflurcs  in  fcveraliy, 
Tented  at  fcven  fhillings  and  fix-pencc  per  acre. 

The  fen  contains  about  two  thoufand  acres,  a  confiiJcra] 
part  of  which  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  digging  of  ti 
it  isconfbntly  inundated,  and  valued  atone  Hiilling  pcracfl 
In  this  mod  deplorable  (ituation  ic  is  considered  by  ihe  pril 
cipat  farmers,  to  be  far  more  produ£)ive,  than  if  it  were  bctl^ 
drained,  becaufe  the  water  encourages  the  growth  of  i 
and  fcdge,  which  is  cut  by  the  poor  people,   and  fciu 
water  to  the  upper  country,  {or  the  purpofe  of  drying  mal 
Any  attempt  in  cooteniplation  for  the  better  drainage  of  tlT 
fen,  is  confidercd  as  hoflile  to  the  true  interellsof  ihcfc  d 
luded  people.     The  fyflem  of  hufbandry  in  the  highhnd  p  J 
of  the  parifh,  is  two  crops  and  a  fallow  j  theprotiucef 
acre  on  an  average  of  five  years  is 

Wheat    22  bufiicis 

Barley     20  ditto 

Rye         18  ditto 

Peas         14  ditto 

Oats        20  ditto 

Common  famj  yard  and  {table  dung,  with  a  little  oil  cal 
du(t,  are  the  only  manures  in  ufe.  This  parifh  is  famous  f 
producing  fine  feed  wheat,  which  is  procured  by  a  llig 
threfhing,  when  the  top  of  the  crop  only,  the  prime  and  bJ 
of  the  grain,  comes  out.  This  is  carried  early  to  marl^f 
and  fells  from  a  fliilling  to  fifteen-pence  per  buftiel,  high! 
than  the  current  feed  grain,  of  the  day.  The  Araw  F 
thieOiedover  again  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  and  by  tailin 
it  claie,  make*  a  £ur  fflercbantablc  Cunple. 

ThJ 
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There  are  about  feventeen  hundred  iheep»  chiefly  of  th^ 
Norfolk  breedf  kept  in  this  pariflii  and  are  tolerably  healthy,; 
It  contains  about  one  hundred  hdufes^  two  hundred  familieSf. 
and  by  computation  one  thoufand  perfons.  The  poor's  ratea 
are  two  (hillings  and  nine-pence  in  the  pound. 

The  enclofure  of  this  parifli  would,  it  is  here  thought,  ber 
very  dcflrable;  and  until  fuch  an  event  takes  place,  no  im- 
provement can  be  made  in.  the  herbage^,  nor  of  courfe  in*, 
the  breed  of  cattle. 


srrAFFHAMs: 

jyi  O  information  obtained  in  either  of  thefe  parifhes,. 
though  the  foil,  and  circumftances  attending  them,  may 
probably  be  pretty  well  underftood,  by  reference  to  Burwell^ 
and  the  parifh  of 

BOTTISHAM, 

where  the  foil  is  various;  on  the  eafl  of  the  village,  a  white,* 
tender  clay,  or  loam,  of  a  fair  ftaple,  and  proper  for  the 
culture  of  wheat,  peas,  clover  and  barley;  thence  eaftwarldy, 
and  towards  the  heath,  the  ftaplc  becomes  more  thin,  and. 
is  loft  in  a  dry  chalk,,  and  rcddiOi  coloured  gravel,  proper 
in  part  for  the  culture  of  cinqucfoil,    and  the  broad  cad. 
turnip   hufbandry.     On  the  north,   a  gravelly    foil,   of  a 
middling  (laple,  upon  a  gravel  and  fand,  and  applicable  to* 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,   turnips,,  trefoil,    rye,    and 
peas.     On  the  fouth,  a  moid,  gravelly  £bil,  lying  near  the 
fprings,  upon  a  chalky  marl,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat, ^ 

barley,. 
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iKtrle)*!  oatSr  clover,  and  ihs  two  furroM'' Scotch  turl 
buflundry.  The  whole  contains  about  fixicen  hundT 
acres>  and  it  rented  at  nine  Shillings  and  fix-pence  [ 
acre. 

The  improved  paftures  in  fcveralty,  bear  a  very  fmall  p 
portion  to'  thofe,  which  remain  in  an  unimproved  OJ 
the  former  are  worth  twenty  (hilling?,  wliilft  the  rent  of  I 
latter,  is  about  twelve  ihillings  per  acre ;  'they  {kin  upon  I 
fen,  which  at  prefent  is  in  a  deplorable  Situation,  and  fubl 
to  frequent  inundations,  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Highlf 
waters,  and  the  river  Cam,  whofe  banks  are  mofl  Jhal 
fully  neglcAcd,  and  are  as  much  too  low,  as  the  bed  of  I 
river  is  too  high. 

The  largeft  farm  in  this  parifh,  is  held  under  a  Icall 
eighteen  years,  at  the  rent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  poJ 
per  ann.  The  open  field  hufbandry,  with  ihc  i 
farm  yard,  and  liable  dung  manure,  forms  the  eflabliJ 
pra£lire  of  this  village.  I>entils  mixed  with  oats  ur  bnti 
are  generally  Ibwn  in  the  neighbourhood,  asrack-mcatl 
horfes  i  they  ftiould  always  be  mown  when  the  oats  or  bal 
are  in  full  fap,  and  when  well  faved,  are  an  inviting  ftl 
though  of  a  hot,  and  feverifh  nature  ;  the  proportion  ful 
are  two  bulhels  of  lentils,  mixed  with  one  bufhcl  of  oatf 
barley. 

Produce  per  acre  Wheat  20  buOicls 

Rye      22  ditto 

Oats      18  ditto 

Peas      18  ditto 

-There  are  about  eighteen  hondrcd  of  the  Norfolk  bl 
of  iheep,  kept  found  in  this  parilh,  by  carefully  attcr' 
to  the  fpoti,  on  which  thgr  depaflure.    The  farmerfi 
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are  of  opinioni  that  no  new  breeds  of  (lock,  would  tnfwer 
better,  than  thofe  they  now  have,  even  if  the  parifh  were 
to  be  enclofed,  an  alterationi  which  is  neither  wi(hed  for 
nor  propofcd.  This  parifli  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fix  houfes,  and,  by  computation,  fix  hundred  perfons.  ari- 
fing  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  families ;  and  the  poor's 
rates  are  four  (hillings  in  the  pound. 

7*he  houfe  of  indudry  in  this  parifh^  appears  to  be  of 
but  little  ufe ;  probably  arifing  from  the  want  of  proper 
management^ 


WILBKAHAM^Magna. 

[The  farmers  heing  all  ahfent  when  I  called  at  this  Wilbraham,  tbt 
reverend  Mr.  HtCKS  Migingly  fawcured  me  hj  litter  wtk  this 
account  .'\ 

XjIERE  the  foil  varies  confiderably ;  the  arable  is  all  of  a 
light  nature;  has  one  general  fubdratum  of  chalk»  and  is 
rented  at  eight  (hillings  per  acre;  the  improved  enclofures  in 
fcveralty  at  twenty  (hillings  per  acre.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  common;  which  is  depadured  by  cows,  and 
a  large  trad  of  heath,  which  is  appropriated  to  a  (heep-walk, 
where  the  Norfolk  breed  is  preferred,  Tlic  cow  catile  very 
indifferent,  fmall,  and  ill  ihaped  ;  fcldom  yielding  more» 
when  fed  upon  the  common,  and  in  full  milk,  than  three 
quarts  at  a  meal.  The  low  and  fenny  grounds  in  this  parifh 
are  of  confiderable  extent,  but  labour  under  the  fame  dif- 
advantages  and  difHculties,  with  thofc  noticed  in  the  parifh  of 
Botti(ham,  and  with  thofe,  are  incapable  of  being  drained  by 
the  prefent  means  adopted  for  that  purpofe.  A  confiderable 
objedion  arifes  to  the  enclofing  of  this  parilh,  from  the  fup* 

pofed 
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^wred  impraAieabtlity  of  railing  live  fences  upon  tbc  I 
Ury  land,  towards  the  heath;  the  intermixed  propel 
however*  greatly  dedred  to  be  laid  together,  av.S 
right  of  flieep-walL  fupprelTed.  Cincjuefoil  might  ihel 
cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  thineft  land  ^  and  wcrf 
~  low  and  fenny  grotindi,  drained  and  brought  into  a  pron 
Aate  of  impFoveroentt  the  then  rich  pafture,  and  thii] 
foil,  would  mutually  come  in  aid  of  each  other.  The  i 
here  are  all  held  at  will :  the  rent  of  one  only,  excecil 
hundred  pounds  perann.  The  common  practice  of  liufba 
is  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  aflided  occaftonally  with  t 
<ompoAs.     The  produce  per  acre  of 

Wheat  is  16  bufhcis 

Barley       18  ^itto 

Rye  18  ditto 

There  are  fixty  diftin^k  families,  and  by  computation  I 
hundred  fouls.  The  poor's  rates  amount  to  three  (hit 
in  the  pound. 


JriLBRAHAM-^Pania. 

V/  N  the  north  and  eaft*  and  to  the  weftward  of  the  v 
the  arable  land  is  of  a  red,  fandy,  nature,  lying  upl 
gravel,  and  proper  for  the  Norfolk  turnip  hufbanJryX 
the  Ibuth-ealt,  a  whitifh,  tender  clay,  or  loam,  of  a  I 
fiaple,  upoa  a  chalk,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  '< 
barley,  peas,  oats,  and  clover  {  on  the  fouth,  and  wellwJ 
%  deep  brown  mould,  upon  a  gravel,  applicable  to  tlie  cJ 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  clover,|^peas>.  and  turnips  | 
whole  contains  acres> 

UQtcd  at  tea  flulUnp  per  acre* 
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The  improved  parturcs  in  fcvcralty,  conialu  about  fcventy 
acrc«»  and  arc  rented  at  twenty  (hillings  per  acre.  The 
greater  part  of  the  common,  which  comprifes  about  five 
hundred  acres,  produces  little  clfc,  than  fcdgCj  and  rufhes, 
which  are  mown  for  litter.  It  has  been  propofed  to  cScSt 
the  drainage  of  this  common,  by  means  of  a  tunnel, 
placed  under  the  bed  of  Q^iy  water,  but  which  was  obje£led 
to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taverfliam*  This  tradt  of  land^ 
would  be  cafily  improved  to  the  value  of  fifteen  (hillings  per 
acre,  could  the  command  of  the  water  be  procured,  but 
in  its  prefent  (late,  it  muft  continue  to  labor,  under  the  like 
general  calamity  of  the  fens  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
are  bcfides  in  this  pari(h,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  heath  (hecp-walk,  well  (kinned  or  turfed  over^  which 
are  valued  at  five  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  is  rented  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  perann.  The  common  open  field  hu(bandry,  with 
little  attention  to  the  procuring  an  encreafe  of  manure, 

produces  per  acre       Wheat  x8  bu(hels 

Barley  20  ditto 
Rye  16  ditto 
Peas  16  ditto 
Oats  20  ditto 
Tares    14  ditto 

The  ftock  in  general  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  herbage  of 
the  parifli,  which,  however,  m;ght  be  much  improved  by 
previoiifly  draining  the  low  lands,  and  enclofing  the  high 
lands  ;  both  of  which  are  moft  ardently  defired.  There  are 
thirty  houfes,  thirty  five  families,  and  by  computation,  one 
hundred  and  feventy-five  fouls :  where  the  pooi*s  rates  are 
three  (hillings  and  fixpence  in  the  pounds 

F  STorr 
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STOW  cum  QUr. 

vJn  the  fouth  of  the  village,  is  a  tender,  cafy  worki 
loam,  of  a  good  (laple,  lying  upon  a  gravel,  proper  for  I 
culture  of  wheat,   barley,   lye,  turnips,  trefoil,  and  pJ 
en   the   north,    iniermixed,    in   about  equal   ([lianriciesl 
Orong  cold  clay,  a  light  loam,  and  a  fen,  or  rather  a 
rafs.    The  firft  is  applicable  to  the  culture  of  wlicat,  b( 
black-oats  and  clover  ;  the  fccond  to  tbofe  crops  mcnii 
as  proper  for  the  fouth  fide;    and    was  the  morafs 
drained,  and  put  under  a  good  fyllem  of  fen  huibandr}! 
would  be  rendered  very  valuable. 

The  mifcrable  condition  of  the   low  grounds^    in  I 
neighbourhood,   is  chiefly  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  ncglc<! 
the  confcn'ators,  in  not  fcouring  out  the  leading  drains  | 
the  Cam,  and  keeping  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  Bol 
ham  lode,  in  repair  ;  were  thcfc  works  proj^crly  atte 
to,  a  conHderable  relief  would  be  obtained,  to  all  the  I 
grounds  in  this  pari(h,  and  the  neighbourhood.     Some 
low  draining  has  been  done,  and  has  hitherto  anfvvcrcd  I 
iremcly  welt.    The  lands  flcirting  upon  the  fen,  are  a  a 
coloured  dole   clay,    upon  which  the  under  drains, 
laid  off,  one  pole  apart,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  an  i 
and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom  ;  part  of  theft;  drains  J 
filled  with  ilones,  the  whole  cofl  of  which  was  four-pfl 
per  rod  ;  the  other  part  filled  with  a  flraw  rope,  the  wl 
coll  of  which,  one  penny  three  farthings  per  rod.     Atl 
time,  they  both  draw  and  work  equally  well :    the  \M 
thus  hollow  drained,  are  now  richly  worth  a  guinea,  whT 
previous  to  this  improvement,  were  not  woiili  eight  I 
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lings  the  acre.  Much  more  of  this  under  draining  would 
be  performed,  were  it  not  for  the  wretched  flate  of  the  ge* 
neral  drainage  of  the  low  lands^  which  abfolutely  forbids 
further  attennpts* 

The  arable  land  above  defcribed,  lies  in  three  open  com* 
mon  fieldst  and  amounts  to  about  one  thoufand  acres ; 
which  are  rented  at  half  a  guinea  per  acre.  Two  crops 
and  a  fallow,  aflided  occaHonally  with  pigeons  dung,  and 
oil  cake  duft,  is  the  common  courfe  of  hufbandry ;  from 
which  a  produce  of 

Wheat  1 8  buOiels 

Barley  20  ditto 

Rye       22  ditto 

Oats     22  ditto 

Peas      14  ditto  per  acre  Is  obtained. 

The  largcd  farm,  is  about  two  hundred  pounds  per  ann. . 
under  a  Icafe  of  twenty»one  years.     There  are  thirty-ftx 
houfes,  thirty-nine  families^  and  cxa£lly  two  hundred  and 
ten  inhabitants.    The  poor^s  races  are  three  (hillings  in  the 
pound.  ,  ^ 


H0RNINGSE1\ 

X  HE  foil  here  in  the  open  fields  is  very  much  inter<^ 
mixed,  being  a  thin  grave] J  and  a  loam,  or  tender  clay,  of 
a  good  ilaple  ;  taken  together,  the  land  may  be  properly 
employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  pca5> 
clover,  trefoil,  and  turnips ;  and  including  the  arable  land 
of  Clay-hithe,  which  amounts  to  five  hundred  acres,  is 
rented  at  twelve  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre.     The 

Fa  prime 
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prime  of  the  enclofed  paftures,  containing  about  two  hon-^ 
drcd  acres»  are  richly  worth  a  guinea  per  acre  ;  thofc  of  the 
fecond  quality,  flcirting  upon  the  fl:n  ;  include  about  one 
hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twelve  {hillings  per  acre : 
exclufive  of  thcfe,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  common,  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  Homing- 
fey,  Qiiy»  and  Ditton»  which  have  been  much  injured,  by 
the  digging  of  turf,  and  owes  its  prefent  deplorable  con^ 
dition,  as  do  the  other  low  lands,  to  the  height  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  Cam,  and  the  (hameful  negle£l  of  the  banks 
of  the  infide  water  courfes»  in  common  with  the  adjoining 
pariflics. 

Some  hollow  draining  has  been  lately  done,  in  the  wet 
parts  of  the  open  fields,  between  the  lands ;  made  eighteen 
inches,  deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  two 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom  ;  they  are  filled  with  buflies  and 
fcdge,  and  fcem  to  anfwer  extremely  well :  the  labour  and 
materials  for  this  work,  co(l  two*pcnce  half-penny  per  rod. 

• 

The  largeft  farm  in  this  parrfh,  is  two  himdrrd  pounds 
per  ann.  and  held  under  a  leafe  of  twenty-one  years.  Two 
crops  and  a  fallow,  is  the  common  mode  of  hufbandry : 
no  manure  but  the  farm  yard  and  fiable  dung,  is  here  in 
ufe  :  the  general  produce  per  acre. 

Wheat  x8  bufhcls 
Rye       24  ditto 
Barley  22  ditto 
Peas      20  ditto 
Oats     22  ditto 

A  rcrmarkably  fine  growth  of  volunteer  ad),  has  lately 
been  cut  down  ;  elm  likewife  fiourifhes ;  but  there  are  not 
jiny  oaks^  cither  planted,  or  fpontaneous.    No  enclofingt 
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nor  even  laying  together  the  iutennixed  property  in  the  open 
fields,  is  defired. 

There  are  thirty-eight  houfesy  forty-five  families ;  by 
computation,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  fouls,  and  thc< 
poor's  rates  are  two  fhilings  in  the  pound. 


FENNir.DITTONi^ 

JL  HE  foil  here  in  the  open  fields,  may  be  dcfcribcd,  a** 
whitei  (Irongi  loam,  or  clay,  of  a  good  Uaple,  lying  upon  a 
chalk  quarry,  or  clunch,  and  is  proper  for  the   culture  of^ 
whc'dty  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  clover;  and  a  ftrong, 
gravelly,    mould,    of    a  good    fubflance,    upon   a   reddifh 
coloured*  clay^  or  brick-earth,  .applicable  to  the  culture  of  ^ 
wheat,  barley,  peas^  rye^  clover,  trefiil,  and  the  two-furrow 
turnip  work:    The  whole  contains  about  five  hundred  acrcs^  , 
and  is  rented  at  twelve  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  enclofed  • 
arable,  and  pafturc  land,  in  fcveralty,  which  are  rented  at 
twenty-five  ihillings  the  acre,  a  kindly  foil  lor  the  cultivation*, 
of  afli,  and  elm  ;  a  few  oaks,  fcattered  about,  appear  likewife 
in  a  thriving  (iatc.  The  remainder  of  the  enclofures,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  hundred  acres,  being  fubjedt  to  occafional  ' 
inundations,  from  the  river  Cam,  are  not  valued  at  more 
than  eighteen  ihillings  per  acre.    FoYmerly  about  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  fen  common  were  enclofed,  but  the  very  bad  * 
(late  of  the  general  drainage  fince,  has  defeated  the  good  • 
cSefls,  expected  from  this  meafure;  the  foil  of  thefe  enclo- 
fed lands^  is^  an  abfolute  Jta-JiU^  mixed  with  fmall  marim 
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fmtUtt  aud  vegetable  DUtter,  or  lurr-moor:  \ciihln  ihil 
clofurc,  a  conHderable  improvement  has  Utcty  been  madl 
laying  on,  about  fifteen  hundred  buflicls  per  acre,  ol 
white,  chalky,  cUy,  from  the  highland.  I 

The  largeftfarm  in  this  parifli,  is  occupied  under  a  Icl 
twenty-one  years,  at  the  tent  of  three  hundred  and  M 
pounds  per  ann.  Common  open  field  huHiaudry,  f:irml 
and  (table  dung,  mixed  with  mould,  together  with  I 
bufhels  per  acre  of  pigeoa  dung,  arc  the  manures  in  gl 
ufc;  the  produce  per  acre  withheld.  I 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  applicaiil 
raw  Aable  dung,  before  it  is  completely  rotten,  has  prol 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  difeafe  in  wheat,  called  the  I 
There  are  fixty-eight  houfcs,  fevcnty-five  families,  al 
computation,  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  perfonsl 
the  poor's  rates  are  two  flitllings  in  the  pound.  I 


TAVERSHAM.  I 

X.  HAT  part  of  the  arable  land,  adjoining  the  villjl 
a  tough,  wet,  clay,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and  which,  I 
made  dry,  by  property  hollow  draining,  may  be  well 
ployed  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  clean  beans,  black  oal 
clover;  beyond  this,  and  extending  wcftwardly,  is  UM 
ftrong,  brown,  mould,  lying  upon  a  reddifli  coloured,! 
earth,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  o2ts,l 
and  clover ;  thence  fouth-welhvardly,  a  white,  chalkl 
and  north  weflwardly,  a  fandy  loam,proper  for  the  cuIh 
bailey,  rye,  oats,  peas,  trefoil,  and  turnips.    The  who' 
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tains  about  fix  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  ten  (hillings 
per  acre. 

The  paflures  in  fevcralty,  which  lie  in  and  near  the 
village^  contain  about  fixty  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty 
fhillings  per  acre.  There  are  about  one  hundred  acres  of 
common*  which  at  prefent,  are  of  little  value,  but  which 
might  be  greatly  improved,  by  opening  a  large  drain  at  the 
lower  end,  and  drawing  off,  the  waters  of  the  common,  into 
Quy  water  courfe. 

The  largeft  farm  in  this  pariOi,  is  held  under  a  leafe  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  is  rented  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  ann.  The  mode  of  hufbandry,  is  two  crops  and 
a  fallow,  and  the  manures  in  ufe»  are  the  common  farm 
yard  and  (lable  dung»  with  flieep  folding. 
The  general  produce  from  Wheat  is  i8  bufhcls 

Rye  »  1 8  ditto 
Barley  i8  ditto 
Peas  1 8  ditto 

Oats         22  ditto  per  acre. 

The  idea  of  cnclofing,  is  not  at  all  reliHied  in  this  parifh^ 
the  inhabitants  being  averfc  to  innovation,  and  for  the  mod 
part  well  fatisficd  with  the  prefent  management.  There  are . 
twenty-two  houfes»  twenty-five  families,  and  by  computa- 
tion*  one  htindrcd  and  twenty-five  fouls;  and  the  poor's 
rates  are  four  ihilUngs  in  the  pound. 


FULBUJIN. 
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FVLBURN. 


{Havinx  cnUcJ  fevtral  timtt  at  ihit  wUagt  Kvilhtut  efeif,  \ 
at  lenpb  favaurtd  luitb  tbii  acesMiu  ij  letter^  fiom  R.  Ci| 
Tuvnfyt  ^/s-"] 

J.  HE  fcil  in  general  is  of  a  (hin,    light,  chalkyl 
gravelly  nature ;  fomc  part  of  which  is  a  ftrong,  deep  F 
and  is  good  wheat  land,  containing 
The  enclofures  in  feveralty,  containing 
acres,,  arc  rented  at  per    acre. 

timber,  hedgerows,  and  nutuzat  herbage,  feem  to  indil 
warm,  and  kindly  foil.)  A  few  of  thefe  enclofurel 
capable  of  being  overflowed,  which  in  a  dry  fcafon,  ha| 
found  to  anfwer  very  well. 

A  common  of  ab-jut  four  hundred  acres  is  appro  J 
to  the  feeding  of  cows,  from  April  lo  the  26ih  day  ol 
vcmber.  from  which  trme,  to  the  cnfuing  13th  dm 
February,  it  is  allotted  to  the  feeding  of  fliecp.  TheJ 
part  of  this  common,  towards  Wilbraham,  is  of  a  I 
and  fandy  nature,  with  fuflicient  fubflance  to  pay  wM 
enclosing ;  this  improvement  has  not  yet  been  pre 
although  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Its  bcncfiiiat  I 
quenccs  particularly  as.  the  open  fields  lie  in  gcncJ 
pieces  of  three  roods,  half  acres,  roods  and  half  roocll 
three  quarters  of  a  rood ;  the  expencr,  and  great  i 
ence  of  which,  is  inconceivable  :  temporary  cxchangi 
frecjuenily  m^de  amongft  the  occupiers,  but  as  ihcfu  I 
ments  are  of  necellity  loofe,  and  uncertain,  little  adi 
^liTes  from  them ;  and  as  much  of  the  land  is  in  moi 
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no  permanent  exchanges  can  be  made  without  the  autho« 
city  of  parliament. 

The  largeft  farm  In  this  parifli,  is  rented  at  one  hundred 
and  fixty  pounds  per  ann.  whicii,  with  all  the  others,  is  held 
at  will.  Common  open  field  bufbandry,  with  natural  and 
artificial  compofls,  produce  per  acre 

The  cow  cattle  are  fmall,  but  equal  to  the  prefent  herb- 
age of  the  parifh  ;  in  which  are  kept  about  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  (hecp»  amongfl  which  I  was  not  able  to  learn 
tliat  any  particular  difcafe  prevails.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  houfes,  and  diflinft  families,  amounting  to  fix 
hundred  and  forty  fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates 


CHERRTHINTON. 


j\  O  information,  after  three  times  calling  upon  the  prin- 
cipal farmers,  could  be  obtained  here:  the  face  of  the 
country  appears  to  differ  but  very  little  from  the  general 
dcfcription  of  Fulburn,  and  that  of 


BARNJ^ELL. 

The  foil  of  which,  in  the  open  common  fields,  may  be 
defcribed  in  general,  a  gravelly  loam,  of  a  fair  (laple, 
lying  upon  a  gravel.  Of  this  nature,  there  are  about  one 
thoufand  acres,  rented  at  thirteen  (hillings  per  acre;  the 
part  of  the  open  field,  which  lies  next  to  Cherry-hinton 
Moor,  and  along  Brick-kiln  Furlong,  is  of  a  clofe  clingy 
nature  upon  clay ;   this  may  be  very  well   employed   in 

G  the 
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ihe  culture  of  beans»  wheat,  clover,  and  barley  ;  ilic  fu| 
in  the  culture  of  wheat,    rye,  barley,  peas,  oais 
uefoil,  atid  turnips. 

The  enclofcd  paflurcs  in  fcvcrahy,  contain  about 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-five  (hillings  per  acre, 
ham  Common,  containing  acrcf^  and  lying 

a  bed  of  rich  marl,    is  now  fed  by  fliccp,  cows,   and  ti(J 
would  pay  extremely  well  for  ihc  cxpence  of  enclofini,', 
tiojlarly  as  ii  is  fo  fituatetl.  that  it  could  be  ovcrlluw 
pleafure,  by  the  paper-mill  Aream.    The  open  fitUIs 
would  be  highly  improved  ihould  an  cnclofurc  lake  pl^cl 
ajiy  rate,  it  would  be  extremely  advantageous  u>  1;:^ 
property  which  is  at  prcfenl  much  intermixed,  thrt>ivi 
ihcr  ;  and  as  the  fame  kind  of  marl  as  is  found  uiukr 
ham  Common,  abounds  from  Barnwell  Grove  lu  CticHcl 
liere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  improvement  which  tlii: 
is  highly  capable  of.    There  is  a  moor  of  conlidt:rab1c  c 
lying  between  the  highlands  of  Cherryton  and  Buniw 
Ihc  north>eall,  and  Trompington  and  Cambridge  o 
fouth-wcft ;  which  at  this  time  is  greatly  annoyed  bl 
ftrcam  which  palTcs  through  the  weft  end  of  Clierrl 
This  moor  is  evidently  facrificed  to  the  conftant  hcigll 
the  water  in  this  brook,   by  which  It  it  reduced  to  tlie[ 
of  an  abfolute  moraft,  though  capable  of  being  higiilyl 
proved.    The  rent  of  the  largcft  farm  in  this  paiilh  i 
hundred  per  ann.  occupied  under   a  leafc   of  twciv 
years.  The  common  field  pra£lice  of  two  crops  and  a  f;ill 
adidcd  by  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  dung,  procured  i| 
turn  for  draw  ufed  in  Cambridge,  with  great  qnai 
of  brick,  and  old  hoiife  nibbilH  obtained  from  thence, 
duces 

Wheat         32  budicli  per  acre 
■         .  Barley  30  ditto 

Rye  26  ditto 

C^ts  30  ditto 
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There  are  fifty-fcvcn  diftlndl  femilics,  and,  by  computa- 
tion, two  hundred  and  eighty-five  inhabitants ;  and  the  poor's 
rates  are  three  (hillings  in  the  pound. 


TROMPINGTON. 

JL  H I S  parifli  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Cam,  ad« 
joining  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  acres  of  half  yearly 
meadow  land»  of  a  black  moory  nature ;  and  though  fubjeA 
to  frequent  overflowings  from  the  river,  arc  rented  at  twenty 
fhillings  the  acre.     On  the  north  of  the  village  is  an  op.*n 
arable  common  field  ;  about  thirty-five  acres  of  which,  bind- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  Cambridge,  confift  of  a  black  friable 
mould,  of  a  deep  ftaple^  lying  upon,  and  mixed  with  fomc 
gravel ;  thcfe  arc  proper  for  the  culture  of  rye,  barley,  peas, 
turnips,  and  trefoil.     The  middle  of  the  field  is  a  ftrong 
loamy,  well  ftaplcd  foil,   containing  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley^   oats, 
peas  and  beans  mixed,  and  clover ;  and  that  part  of  this 
field,   adjoining  the  village,  is  a  red  gravelly  foil,  of  a  good 
depth,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  peas, 
trefoil,  and  turnips. 

On  the  eaft  of  the  village,  and  extending  to  the  moor, 
arc  two  hundred  and  tMxnty  acres,  the  foil  of  which  is  per- 
fcdiy  fimilar  to  the  laft  mentioned ;  beyond  the  moor,  and 
thence  towards  Cherryhinton,  arc  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  of  a  ftrong,  brown  earth,  of  a  good  ftaple,  lying 
upon  a  clay,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley, 
peas,  beans,  black  oats  and  clover.  South  of  the  village, 
and  adjoining  thereto,  are  about  one  hundred  acres,  of  a 
light  gravelly  nature,    proper  for  the  turnip  huft)andry; 

C  2  thence 
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thence  fouihwardly,  the  foil  improves  in  its  texture,, 
forms  a  tender  clay,  or  loam,  of  a  good  flaplc,  upri 
chalk ;  thence  fkirting  upon  the  river,  the  foil  becol 
more  tough  and  clingy,  and  is  found  to  lie  upon  a  gaT 
The  three  fields  contain  about  twelve  liundrcd  acre 
taken  together,  arc  rested  at  about  eleven  (liilHngs  the  a 

The  enclofurcs  in  fcveralty,  lying  in,  and  adjoininJ 
the  vilhigc,.  are  of  a  hot,  gravelly  naiure,  containing:al 
fixiy  acres,  rented   at  twcnty-6vc   (hillings  the  acre, 
common,  or  muor,  which  amounts  to  si 

is  of  »  fenny   nature,  from  four  to  nine  inches  deep,  1 
upon  a  gravel,  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  and  lies  in  ll 
^with  the  three  arable  fields. 

The  largcfl  farm  is  held  at  will,  together  with  the  rcl 
the  parifh,  and  rented  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds! 
ann.  The  common  open  field  hufbandry,  with  ilic 
yard,  and  flabic  dung ;  alTilIed  with  uit  dufl,  malt  i 
pigeons  dung,  and  what  can  be  procured  from  Cambril 
at  an  average  cxpcnce  in  foreign  manures,  of  thirtyl 
Hlillings  per  acre,  produce 

Wheat  24.  bufhcis  per  acre 

Barley  2S  diito 

Rye  2+  ditto 

Peas  (in  general)     16  ditto 

Oats  30  ditto 

Tlie  common  Cambridgefhirc  fliecp  are  fuppofcd  1 
fwcr  the  bed,  though  they  have  lately  experienced  a  1 
grievous  calamity.  The  number  kept  in  this-parifl; 
about  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty;  nine  hundred  of  \ 
pcriflicd  laft  year,  by  the  rot,  and  at  this  time,  thougll 
profpca  IS  much  brightened,  yet  great  apptchenfionJ 


*        hk«     '   ^m 
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entertained'  for  the  fafety  of  the  remainder  of  (he  old  (lock, 
which  are  daily  dying.     No  enclofurc  is  at  prefent  in  agi« 
tation*  though  the  want  of  fuch  an  improvementf  is  much 
i  lamented  by  the  mod  thinking  farmers,  who  are  extremely 

deflrouSf  that  at  lead,  the  intermixed  property  fhould  be 
laid  together.  There  are  about  eighty  houfes,  one  hundred 
families,  and  by  computation,  five  hundred  fouls ;  and  the 
poor's  rates  are  four  Ihiliings  in  the  pound. 


\ 


fi; 


li 


Sr^dPLEFORD. 

\JU  the  eaft  of  the  village,  and  adjoining  thereto,  the 
open  field  arable  land,  is  a  thinly  ftapled,  red  foil,  lying 
upon  a  gravel,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  barley,  rye, 
oats,  peas,  clover,  trefoil,  and  turnips.  North-weil  of  the 
village,  and  immediately  adjoining  thereto,  a  deep,  llrong, 
good,  wheat  foil,  upon  a  chalk  ;  thence  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, the  (Irength  and  (laple  of  the  foil  dccreafes,  and  ends 
in  a  thin  dry  chalk,  or  hurrock,  proper  for  the  culture  of 
barley,  rye,  peas,  uats,  trefoil  and  cinqucfoil.  South-eafl 
of  the  village,  the  foil  is  fimilar  to  that  dcfcribcd  on  the 
ead,  but  (Irongcr  and  better  ftapled,  and  may  be  well  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
clover,  trefoil,  and  turnips.  North  and  north-ead,  of  the 
village,  a  thin,  dry,  chalky  foil,  funilar  to  that  on  the 
north-weft.  The  whole  of  which  contains  about  nine 
hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  ten  fliillings  the  acre. 

The  enclofed  paftures  in  fcveralty,  which  lie  in,  and  near^ 
the  village,  amount  to  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  are 
rented   at    twenty-two   Ihiliings   and .  fix*pence  per  acre. . 
The  half-yearly  meadow  land,  amounting    to  about  one 

hundred . 
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hunJrcJ  acres,  and  lying  fouth-wcd  of  the  village,  is  rented 
^t  fcventccn  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre.  There  arc 
about  forty  acres  of  common,  depaftiircd  at  plcafure,  and 
%viihout  ftint.  North-cad  of  the  village,  and  towards 
<Sogmagog  Hills,  are  about  five  hundred  acres  of  heath 
iheep  walk,  valued  at  half  a  crown  per  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  ifi  occupied  under  a  leafe  of  fifteen  years^ 
at  the  annual  rent  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The 
common  hufbandry  and  manure,  afTided  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  oil  duft  and  pigeons  dung,  produces  per  acre 

20  buihels  of  Wheat 
22  ditto  Rye 

24  ditto         Barley 
26  ditto         Oats 
16  ditto  Peas 

There  are  about  fix  hundred  of  a  mixture  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Cambridgediire  (heep  kept  in  this  parifh,  fubjeA  to  no 
particular  difeafe.  The  enclofing  of  this  parifh,  is  not 
looked  up  to  as  a  probable  improvement,  nor  is  fuch  a 
meafure  at  all  wlfhed  for.  There  are  forty-five  houfes, 
(ixty  familes,  and  by  computation,  three  hundred  inhabi* 
tants  i  and  the  poor's  rates  are  half  a  crown  in  the  pound. 


Bj4BRAHAM. 

X  HE  enclofures  in  this  parifh,  are  a  light,  gentle, 
foil,  of  a  tolerable  flaplc,  and  lying  chiefly  upon  a  graveh 
A  mixture  of  the  broad  and  narrow  leafed  plantain,  a  bent, 
or  wire  grafs,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  the  perennial  red  and 

white 
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white  cTovcr,  appear  to  be  Uie  natural  herbage ;  about  ons 
hundred  and  flxty-five  acres  of  this  land  is  water-meadow> 
and  arc  valued  at  twenty-fix  (hillings  the  acre:  the  remainder 
of  the  cnclcfurcs  are  let  at  thirteen  (hillings  per  acre.  The 
grafs  or  hay,  produced  from  the  water-meadows,  is  chiefly 
inferior  to  that  (weight  for  weight)  which  grows  voluntarily ». 
and  upon  unwatercd  ground.  The  foil  in  the  open  fields  is 
of  a  thin  dry  nature^  lying  upon  a  chalk,  and  gravel  proper 
for  the  culture  of  barley,  rye,  peas,  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  and 
turnips.  There  are  about  thirfecn  hundred  and  nfty  acres 
in  the  open  ficlds»  which  are  rented  at  fix  (lilUings  the 
acre ;  there  arc  bcfidcs  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  heath,  (hecp  walk,  valued  a:  half  a  crown  per  acre.  All 
this  paridi  is  occupied  under  leafes  for  twenty-one  years^- 
and  the  largcil  farm  is  rented  at  about  four  hundred  pounds- 
per  ann.  l*he  common  hu(bandry  obtains  in  the  open 
ficld5|  but  in  the  enclofures  the  following  management  is 
'  obfcrvcd :-— Winter  fallowing,  dung,  (lieep-folding,  and 
preparation  for  turnips ;  fecond  year,  barley  with  clover  or 
trefoil ;  third  year,  wheat,  or  peas,  drilled  or  fown  broad- 
call,  upon  the  clover  or  trefoil  lay.  This  fyftem  is  occa*^ 
fionally  varied,  for  the  introduction  of  the  common,  open 
field  and  winter  fallow  barley  hufbandry  ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  winter  fallow,  and  manure  for  the  firft  barley  with 
feeds;  fecond  year,  lay;  th^rd  year,  wheat  drilled,  dibbled 
or  bioad  caft  ;  fourth  year,  wheat  ftubblc,.  winter  fallowed,. 
manured,  and  prepared  for  turnips:  the  produce  per  acre- 
from  this  management 

.  Wheat  24  bufh-jls 

Barley  36  ditto 

Oats  36  ditto 

Rye  24  ditto 

Peas  20  ditto 

About 
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About  one  thoufanil  fliccp  of  the  Norfolk  breed  arc  kept 
this  parifh ;  the  Glouceftcr  brown,  and  the  Suffolk  poll', I 
<owi  anfwer;  but,  they  are  however  fubjcft  to  a  difearJ 
called  the  joint  garget,  the  firft  fymptom  of  which  is  a  panial 
relaxation  of  the  nerves  and  tendons;  this  Toon  becomcil 
general,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal  is  fo  far  cleran^cdl 
as  10  render  it,  as  incapable,  as  it  fccms  indifferent,  ahoul 
fieking  its  food ;  when  in  motion  the  bones  are  heard  t 
rattle  i  a  fever  and  great  cortivencfs  prevail  the  whole  titr 
the  animal  lingers,  which  generally  docs  not  exceed  twcj 
months,  and  th:n  dies.  This  difeafe  appears  to  be  but  littlJ 
undcrftood  by  the  cow  do£iors.  The  laying  of  the  iniermixe  J 
land  together,  doing  away  the  Ihcep-walks  in  this  pariOiJ 
and  the  right  of  ftiackage  in  the  common  fields,  are  improvc-l 
ments  much  deftred.  There  are  thirty*tn'0  houfes,  thirty-! 
fix  families,  and,  by  computation,  one  hundred  and  ei^hijf 
fouls.  The  poor's  rates  are  feventeen-pence  in  the  pound  J 
exclufive  of  a  donation  of  ninety'feven  pounds  per  annJ 
'  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor*  under  the  rellrii^lons  oti 
111?  donor.    Ttiis  parifh  is  tythe^free. 


LITTLE  ABBINGDON. 

J.  HE  foil  on  the  eaR  fide  of  Bournbridge,  in  that  whtchi 
IS  called  Hilderfliam  Field,  conOds  of  a  tough  clay,  uponi 
a  rcddifh  coloured  brick  earth,  proper  for  the  culiiirc  off 
wheat,  beans,  black  oats,  and  clover ;  this  field  contains! 
about  three  hundred  acres,  and  is  valued  at  ten  ihilllngs  pcrT 
acre.  Thence  extending' towards  the  hea;h,  the  flaplc  isl 
loll,  in  a  thin  dry  chalk,  and  gravelly  foil ;  of  this  ihere  arel 
about  two  hundred  acres,  valued  at  three  fliillings  per  acrc.1 

Thel 
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The  foil  of  the  arable  land.  lying  north-eaf^wardly  of  Bourn- 
bridge,  is  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  the  laft  defcribed;  this 
amounts  to  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  being  in  better 
condition,  from  lying  nearer  to  the  dung-heap,  is  valued  at ; 
five  (hillings  per  acre.  The  remainder,  containing  about 
five  hundred  acres,  extending  to  the  heath,  and  fimilar  to 
that  which  adjoins  the  heath,  before  defcribed,  is  rented  at 
three  (hillings  per  acre. 

There  are  about  (ixty  acres  of  half  yearly  meadow  land, 
which  though  fubjc£l  to  occadonal  overflowings,  is  valued 
at  twenty  (hillings  ;^the  acre :  after  this  meadow  land  has 
been  flooded,  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  (heep  from 
feeding  upon  it,  as  in  that  (late  of  wctnefs,  it  has  been  fre« 
quently  known  to  have  produced  the  rot.  The  common 
field  hufbandry,  with  the  manures,  produced  in  the  parifb, 
and  aided  by  malt-chives,  pigeons  dung,  and  oil  cake  duft, 
produce  per  acre       Wheat  i6  bu(hels 

Barley    20  ditto 

Rye      ao  ditto 

Peas      20  ditto 

.  Very  great  adv:\ntages  would  accrue  to  this  parifh,  from 
an  cnclofurc ;  the  wet,  heavy  land,  in  Hilderiham  ficld^ 
would  be  hollow  drained,  and  highly  improved  ;  the  dry, 
chalky  foils,  would  be  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  cin* 
quefoil,  and  ether  proper  crops  ;  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  would  alTume  a  more  fruitful  appearance,  and  in 
fa£l,  would  foon  become  fo  :  the  arrangements  for  this  im* 
provement,  are  greatly  defired  ;  for  by  enclofing,  or  at  any 
rate,  laying  the  intermixed  property,  in  feveralty,  and 
together,  the  convenience  and  value  of  the  parifh,  muft  be 
greatly  augmented » 

H  The 
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The  Norfolk  breed  of  Iheep,  to  the  itdmber  of 
i»prefered;  the  Gloucefter  brown,  and  ^'iSblk  poll'd  cowJ 
anfwer  very  well.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  very  baJ 
doubly  and  trebly  tenanted:  there  are  ninety  pcrfons  in  thi 
paiifli ;  the  poor's  rates  are  two  {hillings  in  the  pound,,  aal 
the  great  tythes  are  taken  in  kind. 


HILDERSHAM. 

XHE  foil  in  this  parifh^  towards  Great  Abingion,  is  J 
alight,  gravelly  nature,  lying  upon  a  gravel;  but  towsr 
BalOiam,  is  found  upon  a  chalk  ;  it  is  proper  for  the  culti 
of  cinquefoU,  and  the  turnip  husbandry.    About  one  thiJ 
of  the  arable,  and  that  part,  which  lies  towards  Linton, 
of  a  fli?>  clayey  nature,  and  proper  for  the  cuhure  afvt'heal 
beans,  black  oats,  and  clover  i  towards-  Hilderftiam  Woof 
the  foil  improves  in  its  ttrength,  and  flaple,  and  produci 
good  wheat,  and  beans,,  to  which  might  be  added,  blac 
oats  and  clover;   the  whole  contains  about  nine  hundrq 
acres,  and  is  rented  at  nine  Oiillings  per  acre.    The  cnclJ 
fures  in  feveralty,  which  lie  in,  and  near  the  vilbg< 
binding  upon  Hilderlham  Wood,  contain  about  one  hiia 
dred   and  fixty  acres,   and  are   rented  at  fifteen  Oiillin, 
the  acre.     Cbmmoa  open  field  hufbandry,   without  forci  J 
fnantirci. 
Produce  per  acre  Wheat  16  bulheU 

Barley  30  ditto- 

Rye  and  Beans  16  ditia 

An  cnclofure  here,  is  much  defircd,  but  a  difficulty 
much  api^rehended,  in  railing  fences  upon  the  dry,   this 
chalky  land.    There  arc  to  this  parilh,  twenty-five  hour 

thirty-f 
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thirtyotwo  families,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  perfons,  and 
the  poor's  rates,  are  three  ih'.IIings  and  fix-pence  in  the 
pound.  There  arc  five  hundred  and  forty  flieep  of  the 
Norfolk  breed,  preferred  healthy,  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  rye,  turnips,  clover,  trefoil,  and  lyc 
grafs. 


LINTON  ^  BARTLOJV, 


N( 


O  information  upon  the  furvey  obtained  hsre ;  but  the 
following  was  afterwards  very  obligingly  communicated 
from  — —  Keens,  £fq.  the  Rev.  — —  Fisher,  of  Lin- 
ton, and  the  Rev.  -—  Hall,  of  Bartlow,  by  letter  from 
the  lad  mentioned  Gentleman* 


The  foil  in  thcfc  parifhes,  confifts  of  chalk,  gravel,  and 
clay.  The  rent  of  the  open  common  fields,  varies  from 
three  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  ten  (hillings  per  acre ;  that 
of  the  half  yearly  meadow  land,  from  fifteen  Ihillings  to 
twenty  (hillings ;  the  enclofed  paAures,  from  twenty  to 
forty  (hillings,  and  the  enclofed  arable  in  fcveralty,  from 
fevcn  to  twenty  (liillings  per  acre.  The  tenures  of  thcfe 
farms,  are  from  fcven  to  twenty-one  years,  and  the  amount 
of  their  annual  rents,  from  thirty  to  thrte  hundred  pounds. 
Xhc  rotation  of  crops,  is,  firft  fallow,  dung,  (hecp-folding, 
malt-chives,  and  cinder  duft  ;  together  with  oilcake  duft,  at 
the  rate  of  three  guineas  per  acre,  for  the  fccond  years, 
wheat,  or  barley  ;  third  year,  or  after  crop,  oats  or  peas : 
the  next  year,  where  the  land  will  admit  of  it,  the  oat 
flubble  is  winter  fallowed,  manured,  and  prepared  for  tur* 
nips,  which  is  fucceeded  by  barley.  Tares,  clover,  cinque-^ 
foil,  tyt  gra(s,  and  trefoil,  are  occafionally  cultivated,  and 

H  %  found 
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toaoi  to  anfwer.  This  manageroeat  produces  from  twelve  I 
to  twenty  buRicts  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  from  twelve  to  I 
twenty-four  bulhcls  of  barley.  I 

At  Linton,  there  are  about  three  hundred  Iheep  of  the  I 
Norfolk  breed,  free  from  the  rot ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  I 
other  fort  would  To  well  ftiit  this  country.  Ttic  cows  not  I 
bred  upon  the  foil,  are  frequently  fubjeA  to  a  difordcr.  I 
called  the  red  water,  more  commonly  in  a  dry,  than  in  a  I 
wet  fummer :  many  remedies  have  been  applied,  with  a  I 
great  variety  of  fuccefs.  I 

There  are  about  three  hundred  acres  of  woods  in  ihcfc  I 
two  pariflies,  the  undergrowth  of  which  is  felled  in  ten  or  I 
twelve  yeats.  Seed  wheat,  is  fomctimes  fown  in  Aiiguft,  I 
but  the  principal  crop,  not  until  the  latter  end  of  Septeni-  I 
bcr.  Barley  and  oats,  in  March  or  April.  Harvcd  is  in  I 
general  began  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  the  tenth  of  I 
Augud.  There  have  been  no  enclofares  made  in  thefe  I 
parilhes,  and  fo  long  as  the  property  remains  To  widely,  I 
and  varioufly  difperfed  in  the  common  fields,  no  material  I 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  flock  and  hun>andry  of  I 
this  country.  The  malting  trade,  has  much  incrcafed  in  I 
thefe  parilhes  of  late  years,  and  is  now  confiderable ;  but  I 
there  is  no  other  article  of  manufaflure,  or  commerce,  pe-  I 
culiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  I 

The  number  cf  diflind  families  in  Linton,  two  hundred  I 
and  fifty ;  there  are  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  fouls.  The  I 
poor's  rates,  (eemmuniiui  annis,)  three  fliillings  and  fix-pence  I 
in  the  pound.  In  Bartlow,  including  a  hamlet  in  the  county  I 
of  Eflex,  there  arc  forty^ight  houfa,  fixty  diftinfl  families,  I 
and  three  hundred  perfons.      The  poor's    rate*  here  arc  I 

three  I 
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three  (hillings ;  but  in  the  haxnict,  which  is  always  aflcflfed 
fcparately,  they  are  nve  (hillings  in  the  pound. 

The  price  of  labour^  with  the  allowance  of  fmall  beer, 
one  (lulling  per  day ;  without  it,  fourteen-pcnce.  When 
taflw  work  is  performed,  or  the  labourers  work  by  the  greats 
they  will  earn  from  feven  to  nine  (hillings  per  week.  Th« 
hours  of  work,  are  from  fcven  to  five  in  the  winter  ;  in  the 
fummer,  from  fix  to  fix,  except  in  harveft,  or  when  working 
by  the  great. 

■  •  • 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  provlfions  has  encreafcd  within 
thefe  la(t  two  years,  and  fcems  not  likely  to  be  reduced ;  at 
prcfent,  that  of  mutton  is  five-pence,  pork  an  halfpenny 
more,  veal  fix-pence,  cheefe  the  fame,  and  butter  ten-pence 
tl\e  ppund ;  the  price  of  flour  Is  regulated  by  that  of 
wheat.  ^ 

SHUDT  CAMFS. 

X  HE  foil  of  the  enclufcd  arable  is  a  deep,  firong, 
heavy  brown  loam,  lying  upon  a  blue  and  whitiih  coloured 
clay,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
clover,  and  black  oats ;  of  which  there  are  about  three  hun- 
dred acres,  rented  at  fixteen  (hillings  per  acre:  the  foil  of  the 
enclofcd  paflures  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  arable  land, 
affording  a  rich  tender  herbage  ;  in  thefe  are  included  about 
fcven  hundred  acres,  rented  at  a  guinea  per  acre ;  befides 
which  there  are  about  fix  hundred  acres  of  open  field  land, 
the  foil  of  which  is  a  (lifF  clay,  and  is  gradually  lod  in  a 
light,  dry,  thin,  foil,  upon  a  chalk  and  gravel ;  rented  at 
ten  (hillings  per  acre.  In  this  field^  all  the  intermediate  crops 
may  be  cultivated  between  clean  beans  and  rye^  both  in« 

ctufive» 
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dufive.  The  open  field,  as  well  as  the  endofures*  lie  fljil 
no  high  back'd  lands  ;  they  are  all  hollow  drained,  and  i 
that  refpcA  managed  in  a  very  hufbandlike  nianner.  ThI 
Urged  farm  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  poilnds  per  anJ 
■which*  wiih  the  reft  of  the  parith,  is  held  at  will.  Tlil 
common  praAicc  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  obtains,  as  wcl 
M-4he  eaclofures  at  in  the  open  fields  j  produce  per  acre. 


In  the  enclofures. 

In  the  open  field. 

aa  bufliels  of      .     Wheat  . 

.     .     i8  bulhels 

a6  ditto    .     .      .     Barley    . 

,     ,    ao  ditto 

aa  ditto    .    .    .    Oats    . 

.     tS  ditto 

1 8  ditto    .     .     .     Peas      . 

.     i6  ditto 

1 8  ditto  .    .    .    Beans 

There  are  about  four  hundred  and  fixty  fheep  of  the  Norfofl 
breed,  which  are  thought  to  anfwer  very  well ;  a  crofs  bl 
XWeea  the  Welch  and  OerbyOlire  cow  is  prefered. 

There  are  forty-five  houfes*  eighty  families,  and,  by  coiJ 
putation,  four  hundred  and  fort*'  inhabitants;  the  tythi 
(except  of  two  firmtj  arc  all  taken  in  kind. 


CASTLE   CAMPS. 

X  HE  enclofures  in  feveraliy,  confift  of  a  wet,  but  tendl 
cUy,  lying  upon  a  firong  blue,  and  yellow  clay,  or  loaof 
that  pan  which  has  been  properly  hollow  drained,  and  othJ 
wife  improved,  produces  a  rich,  fine,  and  luxuriant  hcrba°f 
valued  at  thirty  Oiillings  per  acre;  the  whole  of  a  fim 
nature,  and  lies  equally  well  for  draining,  and  to  admit! 
the  fame  improvement.  The  unimproved  paftures,  whi| 
an  coarfe,  lUMHinding  with  anit-hills,   nilhes,  whins, 

bulhi 
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buihest  are  valued  ar  twelve  (hillings  ^hc  acre.  The  opei^ 
arable  field,  contains  about  three  hundred  acres;  is  of  a 
nature,  (Imilar  to  that  of  Shudy  Camps  ;  and  is  rented  at 
about  nine  ihillings  the  acre* 

The  largcil  farm  in  this  pariih,  is  two  hundred  and  fift/ 
pounds  per  ann.  Two  crops,  and  a  fallow,  was  formerly 
the  common  pra£lice,  but  of  late  years,  it  has  been  found 
that  one  crop  and  a  fallow  anfwcrs  be(L  The  produce 
per  acre  of  Wheat  is  22  bufbels 

Barley  20  ditto 

Oats  20  ditto 

Pleas  and  Beans  14  ditto 

There  are  about  five*  hundred  fliecp  of  the  Norfolk  brccd^ 
kept  in  this  pari(h,  and  the  Derbyfhire  and  Welfli  cows». 
are  molt  generally  approved.  It  contains  one  hundred  and. 
feventy  di(lin£l  families,  two  or  three  of  which,,  are  croudect 
into  one  houfe ;  there  are  by  computation,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  four  Ihillings  in 
the  pound.  A  (Iriking  indance  of  the  ill  eSc£ts  of  paring, 
and  burning  land  of  a  fair  llaple,  is  feen  in  this  pariih ;. 
the  whole  field  is  now  ruined  completely,  and  is  reducofi 
to  the  (late  of  an  abfolute  ca^ut  moriuum. 


HORSE^HEjTrH. 


N. 


10  information.— The  country  from  Shudy  Camps, 
hither,,  and  around  this  village,,  appears  to  contain,  a  great 
quantity  of  rich  paflure  land  :  the  herbage  on  which»  is  now 
(being  the  faftday*)  putting  forth,  and  is  in  mod  places, 
extremely  good«    Many  of  the  .farm  houfes,.  and  offices^. 

'  appeas^ 

*  S7th  f  ebruary,  17^ 
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appeir  in  a.  very  ruinous  condition ;  the  hall,  in  psrtlculal 
a  very  ele^ot  and  modero  building,  is  now  levelling  v 
the  ground. 

JP'EST-friCKHJM. 

'  NO  information.— On  afcending  the  hiU,    after  psdil 
the   tan-yard,  on  the  way    from  Horfe-hcath  hithci 
country  opens,    the  foil  becomes  more  light,  and   loaml 
and  feems  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  barley,  and  t 
turnip  hulbandiy. 


BALSHAM. 

X  H  £  open  field  arable  land  in  this  parifh,  is  chicdyl 
dry,  thin,  light  foil,  tying  upon  a  chnlk,  and  gravt 
proper  for  the  culture  of  barlcy»  rye.  oats,  trefoil,  cinquefcl 
clover,  and  turnips,  and  containing  about  fifteen  hundJ 
acres,  is  rented  at  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence  per  sci 
enclofurcs  in  fcvcrally,  contain  about  one  hundred  acres,  al 
are  rented  at  a  guinea :  the  meadow  or  half  yearly  laj 
containing  about  iifty  acres,  is  valued  at  ten  fhillings,  al 
about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  heath,  (heep-walk,  arc  valiT 
at  half  a  crown  per  acre< 

The  largeft  farm  in  this  parilh,  is  rented  at  three  hundJ 
(MHinds  per  ann.  under  a  leafe  of  twelve  years,  from  t| 
Charter  houfe.  The  common  field  hufbandry,  wiihcL 
aoy  ainflance,  from  foreign,  or  anificial  manures,  product 

Wheat  x8  bulhels  per  acre 

Barley  1 8  ditto 

Oats      14.  ditto 

Rye       14  diuo 
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There  are  about  eighteen  hundred  ihecp,  of  the  Norfolk 
breed  kept  here>  and  whidi  are  fupported  very  well,  by  their 
ranging  over  the  heath,  and  the  trefoil,  clover,  rye,  and 
turnips  that  are  fown  for  them  in  the  common  field.  The 
Welfli,  and  Suffolk  breed  of  cows,  are  much  preferred. 
The  laying  of  the  intermixed  property  in  the  open  fields 
together,  and  the  fupprefling  the  rights  of  iheep  walks  and 
ihackage,  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  any  improve* 
meiit  can  be  made,  in  the  prefent  ftock  and  hufbandry  of 
this  parifh ;  in  which  are  about  one  hundred  families^  and 
by  computation,  five  hundred  fouls.  The  poor's  rates  are 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  tythes  are  all  taken  in 
kind. 

SHELFORDS. 

NO  information,  upon  twice  calling,  much  promifed. 

SATFSTON. 

X  HE  arable  land  lies  in  three  open  fields,  northwardly 
of  the  village ;  the  foil  of  which  is  of  a  good  ftaple,  but  of 
a  light  and  gentle  nature,  and  lying  generally  upon  a  chalk 
and  gravel :  it  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  turnips,  bar- 
ley, rye,  oats,  trefoil,  and  cinquefoil.  Thefe  fields  contain 
abuut  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  eight  fliillings 
per  acre.  There  are  alfo  about  one  hundred  acres  of  half 
yearly  meadow  land,  rented  at  fourteen  /hillings  per  acre ; 
and  three  hundred  acres  of  common,  the  foil  of  which  is 
of  a  moory  nature,  and  is  much  injured,  from  the  prciTurc 
of  water  in  the  mill  dams,  which  produces  a  very  ferious 
evil  to  the  cows  that  depaflure  upon  it ;  as  many  of  them 
have  lately  been  carried  off  by  an  abfolute  rot,  which  is 
communicated  by  the  foulnefs  of  the  herbage.     This  com- 

I  *     mon 
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mon  has  likewire  produced  the  rot  in  Iheep ;  but  they  al 
now  carefully  kept  from  feeding  there.    All  the  low  groui 
in  this  parifli,  are  greatly  inconvenienced  from  the  fanj 
caufe. 

The  largeA  farm  here,  is  rented  at  two  hundred  pouni 
per  ann.  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  parifli,  under  the  corT 
moa  field  hufbandry  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow,    afliHl 
.with  foreign  manures,  at  an  expence  of  thirty  fhiUings  ; 
acre,  produces.        i8  bufhels  of  Wheat 
22  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Oats 

14  ditto         Peas  p^racre. 

There  are  about  four  hundred,  and  fixty  flieep,  vrhich,  I 
proper  attention,  are  preferved  in  tolerable  health.  ThJ 
are  eighty  houfes,.  one  hundred  families,  and  by  compul 
tion,  five  hundred  inhabitants  ;  and  the  poor's  rates  are  fJ 
Ibillings  in  the  pound. 

The  laying  of  the  intermixed  property  in  ihlsparifh  J 
gether*  and  in  feveralty,  is  greatly  defired. 


FAMPISFORD. 

X  HE  arable  land  here,  lies  in  three  open  fields,  is  ol 
light,  thin,  flaple,  upon  a  chalk  and  gravel,  proper  for  1 
culture  of  barley,  rye,  cats,  peas,  cinqucfoil;  tri:foil,  : 
turnips;  containing  about  fcven  hundred  acres,  and  rcnl 
at  eight  (hillings  per  acre.  The  foil  of  the  two  entt 
mons,  Hay,  and  Branditch  Fields,  is  of  a  more  gravel 
nature,  and  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  t¥ 
Dips;  is  valued  and  rented  Mrith  the  other  open  Beld  Unl 
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The  inclofurcs  in  feveralt/t  contsin  about  fifty  acres,  and 
RFC  greatly  reduced  in  their  value,  by  the  expcnce  and  diffi- 
culty of  prefcrving  fences  :  formerly  thefc  lands  were  rented 
at  twenty  (hillings  the  acre ;  at  prcfcnt  their  value  is  much 
decrcafcd.  The  moor,  or  common,  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  dcpaflured  by  cows  and  horfes 
in  the  fummcr,  and  ihcep  in  winter,  which  here  amount  to 
four  hundred.  The  common  is  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely drained,  and  highly  improved,  though  at  prcfent,  it 
is  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  rot  in  cows,  which  frequently 
happens,  as  al(b  to  thofe  hares  which  are  fuppofed  to  feed 
upon  it ;  neither  the  flomachs,  or  inteftines  of  either  of 
thcfe  animals,  have  as  yet  been  fufficicntly  infpeded,  to 
afford  any  conjecture  as  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe. 

The  meadow  land  contains  about  twenty  acres,  enter- 
common  with  Whittlcsford,  from  the  end  of  hay  harveft 
until  Lady  Day,  with  a  bite  on  Eafler  Sunday:  this  bite  for- 
merly deftroyed  the  whole  crop  of  hay ;  for  although  the 
Whittlesford  cattle  were  only  allowed  from  fix  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Eafier  Sunday,  till  the  end  of  the  morning 
church  fervice,  ftill  the  multitudes  that  were  driven  on  to 
this  common,  during  that  time,  either  eat  up,  or  dcflroyed 
every  profpedl  of  a  crop  of  hay :  at  prefent,  as  Eader  falls 
fo  much  earlier,  this  cudom  is  not  fo  injurious. 

The  common  field  hufbandry,    afiifted  with  occafional, 
top-drefiings,  at   an  expcnce  of  thirty  Hiillings  per  acre, 
produces  Wheat  i8  bufliels  per  acre 

Barley  22  ditto 

Oats  20  ditto 

Peas  14  ditto 

The  largefl  farm  in  this  parifli,  is  two  hundred  pounds 
per  ann.     An  enclofure  is  much  defired,   although  great 

I  a  apprehenfioDS 
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apprehennons  are  entertaiaed  as  to  the  pra^llcabitity  of  raiJ 
iing  and  fupporting  live  fences.  The  tythes  in  this  parish  J 
are  all  taken  in  kind.  There  are  twenty-five  families,  onef 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates,  which! 
a  few  years  lince  were  ample  at  fix-pence  in  the  po<jndT 
now  amount  to  three  fliillings. 


HINGSTON. 

OOUTH  of  the  village,  and  adjoining  the  cnclofurcs,  the  I 
foil  of  the  open  field,  is  of  a  good  depth,  and  Aibllance,! 
tying  upon  a  gravelly  cliy  i  thence  towards  Saffron- WaltJon,r 
the  foil  grailually  lofcs  its  flaplc,  becomes  dry,  and  hungry,! 
and  is  found  to  lie  very  near  the  chalk  and  gravel.  NortitI 
of  the  village,  and  adjoining  therto.  the  foil  is  of  a  vcryl 
fair  flaple;  thence  extending  northwardly,  and  towarJsf 
Sawfton,  the  foil  becomes  lighter,  and  rclts  upon  a  dry  I 
gravel.  There  are  about  fifteen  hundred  acres,  of  thefci 
defcripiions,  which  arc  rented  at  feven  {hillings  per  acre ; 
proper  for  the  barley,  and  turnip  hufbandry.  The  enclofcd  I 
paflures,  contain  about  fifty  acres,  and  are  valued  at  eighteen  I 
Shillings  the  acre;  befidcs  which,  there  arc  forty  acres  of  I 
meadow,  or  half  yearly  land,  of  a  moory  nature,  blndii 
upon  the  river  Grant,  valued  at  ten  Ihtllings  the  acre. 

The  largell  farm  in  this  partfb,  is  rented  at  about  two  I 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  ann.  Four  hundred  and  I 
fifty  (heep,of  the  common  Cambridge(hirc  breed,  (which  i 
a  certain  degree,  are  fubjcA  to  the  rot,  but  not  to  fuch  an  I 
alarming  extent,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  further  courfc  of  I 
tljiftfurvey.)  arc  kept  In  this  paiiQi.  where  the  common  field  I 

hulbandry,  f 
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hufbandry,  with  an  expcnce  of  forty  {hillings  per  acxe,  in 
foreign  compofts,  produces 

x8  buflicis  of    Wheat  per  acre 

26  ditto  Rye 

36  ditto  Barley 

12  ditto  Peas 

An  enclofure  is  much  wifhed  for.    In  this  parilh,  there  are 
thirty-fiX  houfes,  forty-two  familiest  and  by  computation, 
two  iiundred  and  ten  fouls ;  the  tythes  are  taken  in  kind, 
and  the  poor*s  rates  amount  to  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  in ' 
the  pound. 


ICKLETON. 

X  H  E  arable  land  in  this  parifh,  lies  in  five  dillin£l  open 
common  fields,  the  foil  of  which»  adjoining  the  enclofures 
in  feveralty^  confills  of  a  reddifli  coloured  carth»  of  a  fair 
ftaple,  lying  upon  a  gravel,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of 
barley,  peas,  oats,  rye»  clover»  and  turnips :  thence  ex- 
tending wefhvardly,  ;ind  afcending  the  hill,  a  vein  of  cold, 
clofe,  clayey  land,  rather  fiat,  but  capable  of  an  high  im- 
provement, by  undcri  or  hollow  draining :  beyond  this,  in 
the  fame  direction,  the  wet,  heavy  land,  is  gradually  loil  in 
a  thin,  dry,  white  foil,  upon  a  chalk  or  hurrock  ;  the 
clayey  land  might  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  the  culture 
of  wheat,  beans,  black  oats,  and  clover ;  the  chalky  land 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  the  firft  clafs,  together  with  cinque- 
foil  and  trcfoiU  The  whole  of  thefe  fields,  contain  about 
two  thoufand  acres,  and  taken  together,  are  rented  at  fcven 
ihiilings  and  Axpence  per  acre. 


The 
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The  enclofurcs  !n  feveralty,  containing  about  f  fty  acn 
are  rented  at  twelve  Oiillings ;  thirty  acreit  of  half  ycarl 
meadow  land,  valued  at  the  fame  price  ;  and  a  moory  c 
man,  of  about  forty  acres,  valued  at  about  four  nilllinl 
per  acre.  There  are  about  fourteen  hundred  Oiccp,  of  t 
Koifolk  breed,  kept  heahhy  in  this  parifh,  where  ihc  I^rgil 
farm*  is  held  under  a  leafe  for  twenty-one  years, 
annual  rent  of  one  hundred  and  fcvinty  pounds.  The  coA 
mon  field  hufl»ndry,  aided  by  an  cxpence  of  ihirly-eigB 
fbillinga  per  acre.  Inartificial  compcfts,  produces 

17  buflicis  of  Wheat 

22  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Oats  and  Rye  each  per  a 

There  can  be  no  improvement  made  in  the  flock  of  ilil 
parifh,  until  the  intermixed  land,  which  now  lies  fcatterJ 
through  the  open  6elds,  is  laid  together.  There  are  fevcnir 
five  houfesy  eighty-four  diflinA  families,  and  by  compuil 
tion,  four  hundred  and  twenty  fuuls ;  and  the  poor's  mm 
are  four  {hillings  in  the  pound 


FOULMIRE. 

X  HE  field  lying  northwcflwardly  of  the  village,  and  tJ 
wards  Sheperheath,   is  a  tender    brown  clay,   of  a  gocf 
flaple,  up-n  a  foft,  wet,  reddilh  coloured  brick  earth, 
cept  the  part  binding  upon  Foxton^  which  is -of  a  thinn<l 
ilaple,    and  lies  upon  a  gravel.      Southward  of  this  fiel<r 
the  foil  next  the  moor,    is  of  a  clayey  nature,    and  \ 
flapled  ;  thence  the  flaple  decreafes,  ai  d  towards  Hcydcr 
Eflex,    it  terminates  in  a  thin,  dry  gravel :  ihcfc   feverl 
pans  may  be  advantageouHy  eoDployed  in  the  culture  1 
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^vheat»  barle/f  oats,  rye,  pea6«  trefoil,  clover,  and  turnips; 
They  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  are  rented 
at  nine  {hillings  the  acre.. 

The  cnclofcd  paftures  contain  about  Axty  acres,  and  arc 
rented  at  eighteen  (hillings ;  and  about  twohundred  acres  of 
heath  (hcep  walk,  valued  at  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  per 
acre,  Befides  which,  there  is  a  common  belonging  to  this 
pari(h|  of  a  moory  nature,  containing  about  two  hundred 
acres ;  but  is  at  prcfent  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  bad 
ftate  of  its  drainage.  The  common  hufbandry,  with  aiv 
occaflonal  expcnce  of  thirty«iivc  fhiilings  per  acre,  laid  out 
in  foreign  compods,  produces 

20  bu(hel8  of  Wheat 

26  ditto*         Barley. 

26  ditto  Oats 

16  ditto*         Peas  peracre^ 
About  five  hundred  and  fifty  (hecp  of  the  common   fort, 
kept  tolerably  healthy,  by  mesins  of  the  artificial  grafTes. 
The  larged  farm   is  occupied  at  the  annual  rent  of  twa 
hundred  pounds. 

Paring  and  burning  upland,    is   here    much    approved. 
The  fpinning  woollen,  or  worftcd  yarn,  for  the  Norwich 
and  north  country  markets,  has  a  good  effeA,   in  giving 
employment  to  the  women  and  children  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    In  this  pari(h  are  fcventy  houfes,  the  like  number  of. 
families,  and  by  computation,  three  hundred  and  fitty  fouls, 
and  the  poor's  rates  are  three  (hillings  in  the  pound.     The 
tythes  ot  this,  and  the  neighbouring  pari(h  of  IVipIow,  arc 
taken  in  kind,  by  a  gentleman,  who,  mttch  to  his  honor,, 
allows  the  farmers  one  tenth  part  of  the  firfl  cod,  of  all  the. 
artificial  manure,  or  foreign  compofb,  which  they  purchafc* 
Very  great  advantages  are  expelled,  would  refult  to  the. 
owners  and  occupiers  of  this  pari(h|  from  an  enclofure. 

TXIPLOfK. 
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TRIPLOfT, 


JL  HE  arable  land  in  this  parifh,  may  come  under  ol 
general  dcfcription,  that  of  a  warm,  gci^tle  fujl.  ui  n  fJ 
flaple,    and   proper  for  the  broad   call  turnip  huibaricirl 
The  whole  lies  in  three  open  common  6clds,   which  cont:| 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty  acres,    and  arc  rented   at 
fhiUings  the  acre.    About  thirty  acres  of  theenclofcd  pal^tl 
lands,    arc   rented    at   twenty-one    (hillings,    and    an  cqi 
number  of  acres  in  an  unimproved  Hate,  are  valued  onlyl 
ten  fhillings  per  acre.  The  common,  lying  eafl  of  t!ie  vilbf 
and   containing  one  hundred    and   forty  acres,    is  a  lool 
fpungy,  black  foil,  abounding  in  fpnngs,  and  is  at  prcfJ 
of  little  value,  though  capable  of  being  much  improvJ 
Tbe  common  hulliandry,   with  an  occafional  expencc, 
the  amount  of  fifty  ftiillings  per  acre,  laid  out  in  fore il 
compel),  produces      Wheat  24  buJheU  per  acre 

Bail«y  24  ditto 

Rye      34  ditto 

Oats     24  ditto 

Peas     t6  ditto 

Eleven  hundred  and  fixty  fheep,  are  kept  in  this  pari  I 
where  the  largefl  farm  is  occupied  under  a  leafc  of  twcl 
years,  at  one  hundred  and  lixty  pounds  per  ann.  No  ii 
provement  can  be  made  in  the  breed  of  fhcep,  or  cJ 
cattle ;  until  the  intermixed  property  is  laid  togeihci 
the  pariOi  enclofed.  There  are  fifty-eight  houfes,  (ixty.f  J 
families,  and  by  computation,  three  hundred  and  t 
inhabitanu,  whofe  poor's  rates,  are  three  ihillings  : 
potud. 

•  DvxrouM 
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DUXFORD. 

J^  HE  foil  adjoining  the  cndofures,  on  the  S.  W.  fide  of 
the  village,  is  a  gravelly  loam,  well  (lapled,  and  proper  for 
the  turnip  hufbandry ;  continuing  on  this  courfe,  the  ftrength 
and  depth  of  the  foil  decreafes,  and  terminates  in  a  thin,  dry, 
white  foil,  upon  a  chalk,  or  hurrock.  Weftwardly  of  this, 
the  foil  again  improves  in  ftrength,  and  ftaple;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  forms  a  ftrong,  brown,  wet  earth,  upon  a 
clay,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  fome  large  ftones  and 
gravel ;  this  again  gradually  fades  away,  till  on  the  extreme 
wedcrn  boundary  of  the  field,  it  ends  in  a  thin,  white  foil, 
upon  a  hurrock. 

The  foil  of  the  middle  field,  agrees  with  the  above  de- 
fcription,  except  that  it  does  not  contain  any  wet,  heavy 
land. 

The  foil  of  the  moor  field,  adjoining  north-weft wardly, 
upon  the  enclofurcs,  is  of  a  deep,  and  kindly  nature,  beyond 
which,  the  ftaple  ficetens,  and  is  loft,  in  a  hot,  dry^  burning 
gravel,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  field,  and  lies  at 
the  diftancc  of,  at  leaft  three  miles  from  the  village :  the 
whole  of  thefe  fields,  contain  about  eighteen  hundred  acres^ 
and  are  rented  on  an  average,  at  fix  ftiillings  and  fixpencc 
per  acre.  The  enclofures  in  feveralty,  which  lie  in,  and 
near  the  village,  contain  about  fifty  acres,  and  are 
not  valued  at  more  than  twelve  ftiillings  and  fiypence; 
about  forty  acres  of  half  yearly  meadow  land,  are  rented  at 
fifteen  ftiillings,  and  the  common,  which  is  wholly  fed  by 
horfcs  and  cows,  without  ftint,  contains  about  forty  acres, 

IC  which 
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which  would  be  richly  worth,  twenty  (hillings  per  acre,  wj 
it  not  fo  conftantly  in  a  (late  of  inundation*  from  the  Grant 
River,  which  reduces  its  prefent  value,  to  hve  (hillings  tl 
acre.  The  moor,  which  amounts  to  about  twenty  acre! 
has  been  much  improved,  by  draining,  of  late  years,  yet 
is  (lill  an  unwholefome  paflure  for  (heep,  and  cow  cattli 
and  in  its  prefent  (late,  efteemcd  of  little  value. 

The  largeft  farm  in  this  pari(h,  is  occupied  under  a  leal 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  anl 
thirty  pounds.  The  common  field  hufbandry  obtains,  whic 
aided  by  an  expence  of  forty  (hillings  per  acre,  in  foreig 
manures,  produces  Wheat  i8  bu(hek  per  acre 

Barley  24  ditto 

Rye       1 6-  ditto 

Oats     18  ditto 

Peas      16  ditta 

7*here  are  twelve  hundred  (heep^  of  the  common  bree< 
kept  in  this  pari(h ;  exclu(]ve  of  the  right  of  (heep-walk,  twj 
days  in  the  week,  po(re(red  by  Chridal  Farm,  in  the  count] 
of  £(rex.  No  improvement  is  podible  to  be  made  in  thi 
fiock  or  hufbandry,  without  previoufly  laying  the  intermixe 
lands  together,  in  the  open  fields,  and  fupprefling  the  right] 
of  (beep-walk,  and  (hackage;  thefe  are  objeds  greati] 
defired  by  the  moft  intelligent  fanners,  belonging  to  thii 
pari(b;  which  contains  fixty-two  houfes,  eighty-fcven  familiesj 
and  by  computation^  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  fouls ;  thi 
poor's  rates  are  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  tyth< 
are  commuted  at  half  a  crown  per  acre  crop^  and  fallov^r. 


fyEDFOR. 
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WED  FORD,  or  fFHITTLESFORD. 

X  H  £  arable  land,  lies  in  three  open  common  fields,  the 
foil  of  which,  is  of  9  light,  gravelly  nature,  well  ftapled, 
upon  a  gravel,  and  reddiOi  colou^^ed  brick  earth,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  barley,  and  broad-caft  turnip  hufbandry. 
The  fields  contain  about  one  thoufand  acres,  and  are  rented 
at  eight  (hillings  the  acre.  The  enclofures  in  feveralty, 
contain  about  feventy  acres,  and  are  rented  at  fifteen  {hillings, 
and  there  are  about  fifty  acres  of  half  yearly  meadow  land, 
rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  largefl;  farm  in  this  parifh,  is  occupied  under  a 
twenty-one  years  leafe,  at  two  hundred  pounds  per  ann. 
which  under  the  common  praAice  of  two  crops,  and  a 
fallow,  aflTifted  with  an  occafional  expence  of  thirty-fix 
(hillings  per  acre,  in  foreign  compofts,  produces 

Wheat  18  bufliels  per  acre 

Barley    24  ditto 

Oats      ao  ditto 

Peas       16  ditto 

There  are  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  (heep,  of  the 
common  breed,  kept  in  this  parifh ;  amongft  which,  the  red 
water  greatly  prevails,  about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  months  \ 
the  general  remedy,  is  an  immediate  change  of  food,  par* 
tlcularly  from  grafs  to  turnips.  The  rot»  has  likewife  been 
prevalent  in  this  parifh,  but  has  not  been  fo  fatal  as  hereto* 
fore,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  artificial  food  provided  by  the 
flock  mailer.  Upon  the  thinned  land  here,  cinquefoil  has 
been  cultivated  to  great  advantage ;  five  bufhels  of  feed  is 

K  2  fowa 


Cavm  per  acre;  it  lies  fix'years,  and  in  that  time,  gets  tlirl 
hand-drefSngs  of  cinder  aOics,  at  the  rate  of  fifiy  buOicf 
per  acie»  which  coft  upon  the  land,  three-pence  per  bunid 
this  crop  is  annually  mown^  and  taking  the  average  of  til 
fix  crops,  produces  twenty-five  hundred  weight  of  green  ha 
per  acre.  The  fame  practice  obtains,  with  a  limlUr  refJ 
therefrom,  in  the  neighbouring  parifh  of  Duxford.  Til 
laying  of  the  intermixed  land  together,  is  thought  migl 
anfwer  very  welt.  There  are  (ifiy-five  houlcs,  fcvLniy-fifl 
families,  and  by  computation,  three  hundred  and  feveniy-fil 
fouls.  The  poor's  rates  are  four  Shillings  in  the  pound,  ail 
the  tythcs  are  taken  in  kind. 

NO  information  here,  though  much  promifctl. 

HAJ^KSTON. 
NO  information  here,  after  twice  calling. 

HARLSTON. 

NO  information  here.    The  nature  of  the  feveral  foil| 
in  this  and  the  precedicg  pariflies,   may  be  fairly  afccrtai 
by  leference  to  Duxford  and  Whitilesford. . 

FOXTON. 

NO  information.  The  herbage  in  the  enclofures  herJ 
indicate  a  warm,  and  gentle  foil,  but  the  land  appears  to  b 
greatly  uinoyod»  by  pollard  trecs>  which  give  the  appeaJ 

ancB 
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ance  of  an  old  dilapidated  foreft.  Some  of  the  buildings 
aIfo»  appear  in  adclapfed  ftatc.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  vil- 
lage, wtxy  good  turnip  land ;  on  'the  fouth.  a  tender,  \^  ell 
ftapled  white  loam,  lying  upon  a  chalk ;  thence  afcenJing 
the  hill,  the  foil  lofcs  its  (Irength,  and  flaple,  but  Jefcending 
towards  Fouhnire  and  Triplow,  the  ftaple  cncreafes,  and 
the  chalky,  land  is  loft,  in  a  brown,  gravelly  loam,  lying 
upon  a  gravel.  Cinquefoil.  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  Hurrdl» 
whofe  (hccp  appear  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality,  though  of 
the  Cambridge  (hire  breed.  His  lambs  are  early,  very 
thriving,  and  fome  of  them  fat, . 


sheperheath: 

X  H  £  foil  on  the  cad  of  the  village,  and  extending  towards- 
Triplow,  and  Foulmire,  is  a  light  earth,  lying  upon  a  chalk, 
and  gravel ;  a  fmall  portion  in  this  diredlion,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  enclofures  in  feveralty,  is  a  deep,  rich, . 
black  loam,  upon  a  chalk.  The  whole  of  this  field,  is  proper 
for  the  barley,  and  turnip  hulbandry,  and  containing  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  is  rented  at  feven  (hillings 
the  acre.  The  land  lying  weft  of  the  village,  confiils  of  a 
tender,  gravelly  clay,  of  a  good  flaple,  upon  a  clay,  mixed 
with  gravel,,  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  clover,  and  turnips,  upon  two  furrow  work ;  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  rented  at  nine 
(hillings  the  acre.  On  the  north  of  the  village,  and  towards 
Foxton,  the  foil  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  a  fmall  part  of 
which,  lies  upon  a  clay.  The  field  called  home-lands,  worked 
in  this  (hift,  and  lying  in  a  direction  towards  Melbourne,  . 
is  a  white  tender  clay,  or  loam,  of  a  good  ftaple,  upon  a  . 

chalk,  . 
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chalk,  and  is  excellent  wheat  land.  Thefe  fields  togciherl 
contain  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  are  rcnicf 
on  an  average,  at  nine  fliilliogs  the  acre.  The  enclofurcs  i 
fereralty,  are  of  a  fair  fiaple,  upon  a  clay,  aud  gravel 
containing  about  one  hundred  acres  ;  and  rented  ac  twcnti 
{hillings  the  acre.  The  common  field,  v>'hich  lies  in  . 
diredion  towards  Foulmire  mill,  is  of  a  dry  gravel,  ani 
moory  nature  ;  it  comprifes  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  i| 
depallured  without  ftint*  by  cows,  fheep  and  horrcs. 

The  Urged  farm  ii  held  at  will,  under  the  annual  rent  0 
two  hundred  and  feventy  pounds,  and  purfuing  the  commol 
field  huibandry,  with  an  occaflonal  expence  of  fifty  Ihil 
per  acre,  in  artificial  manure,  produces 

32  bufhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

a6  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Oats 

14  ditto  Peas 

The  laying  of  the  intermixed  land  togeilicr,  is  mucB 
dcfired,  as  an  opportunity  would  thereby  hu  had  to  holloJ 
drain,  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  which  at  this  time, 
greatly  incommoded  by  water.  A  crofs  with  the  Dcrb)l 
fhire  cow,  is  prcfered.  About  three  hundred  of  the  commol 
Cambridgcfbire  fhcep>  are  kept  in  this  parifli,  which  conT 
tains  thirty-fix  houfcs.  thirty-eight  families,  and  by  coinpJ 
tatioo,  one  hundred  and  ninety  foultf  and  the  poor's  rate! 
■are  two  ihilUngt  in  the  pouiid. 


MELDRITH 
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JNo  information.  But  obfcrvcd  on  the  north  of  the* 
village,  and  towards  the  liamlct  of  Walton,  fomc  very  good 
turnip  land;  the  foil  about  the  village,  and  towards  Mel* 
bourne,  a  iirong  black  earth,  producing  a  rich  herbage;  it 
lies  ratl^er  flat*  though  the  greater  part  of  it>  is  dry,  and 
appears  to  be  tolerably  wrell  managed. 

MELBOURNE. 

NO  information.  This  village  is  large,  and  the  land' 
about  it,  appears  of  a  generous,  kindly  nature;  adjoining 
the  enclofures,  on  the  fouth  (ide,  is  a  tender,  well  ftapled^. 
ftrong,  white  loam,  lying  upon  a  chalk ;  this  falls  off  towards 
Foulmire,  and  ends  in  a  cold,  wet,  hungry  foil,  binding 
upon  the  moor,  and  which  feems  greatly  to  require  tha 
helping  hand  of  ikill  and  induftry. 


B^SSINGBOURN, 
Including  the  Hamlet  of  KNEESWORTH. 


n 


ORTH-WEST,  weft,  and  fouth-weft  of  the  village, . 
is  a  ftrongi  brown,  clayey  foil,  of  a  good  ftaple,  and  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,. beans  and  peas,  and^ 
clover ;  north^eaft,  eaft,  and  fouth-eait  of  the  village,  is  a 
brown,  deep,  loamy. foil,  lying  upon  a  gravel,  proper  for 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  clover, . 
and  turnips.  Thence  in  the  £une  dire&ioo,  beyond  the  line  of  < 

Robinhood*s  ^ 
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Hobinliood's  Tree,    and  extending   towards   Royfton, 
Litlington,  a  ihini  dry,  white  foil,  upon  a  chalk,  or  iui 
rock,  proper  for  the  culture  of  rye,  barley,  tiefoil,  cinqui 
foil,  and  the  annual  tnal  for  turnips.     The  whole  amoui 
to  about  two  ihoufand  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  andl 
rented  on  an  average,  at  nine  {hillings  the  acre. 

The  enclofed  paflures  in  feveralty,  which  lie  in,  and  ) 
■  the  village,  and  hamlet  of  Knccfworth,  are  an  open ,  brow] 
gravelly  toW,  of  a  good  llaple,   are  taken  with  the  arall 
land,  and  rented  at  the  fame  price.    The  common  contall 
about  one  hundred  acres,  is  a  clayey  foil,  depadurcd  withiT 
flint  by  cowi,  ihecp,  and  horfes. 

.    The  largeCl  farm   is  occtipied   under  a   Icafe  of  fifiJ 
years,  at  two  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  and  adhering,  ^ 
the  reft  of  the  pariOi,  to  the  old  common  field  hufbandl 
vrithout  any  expence  in  artificial  manure,  produces 

So  bu(hels  of    Wheat 

a6  ditto  Barley 

36  ditto  Oats 

20  ditto  Rye 

16  ditto  Beans  and  Fcas  per  acrcJ 

There  is  no, preference  given  to  atiy  particular  breed  I 
Aock,  but  both  fheep,  and  cow  cattle,  would  be  grcaily  if 

■proved,  by  an  enclofure  of  the  parifii,  which  amongft  I 
mod  intelligent  farmers  here,    is  greatly  dcfired.     EleJ 

■hundred  and  forty  fheep  are  kept  here,  amongd  which,  F 
rot,  in  the  year  1793,  prevailed,  but  to  no  very  alarm! 

.an  extent.    There  are  houfes,  diflif 

-families,  and   '  .  fouls*  and  the  poor's  rates  I 

iiour.fliillingi  in  the  pound. 

ZITLINGTOW 
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LITLINGTON. 

« 

X  HE  land  lying  northward  of  this  parlfli,  and  adjoining 
thereto,  is  a  gravelly  foil,  of  a  tolerable  ftaple  ;  but  thence 
extending  weftwardly,  and  towards  Royfton,  a  thin,  dry, 
white  foil,  prefents  itfelf  upon  a  chalk,  or  hurrock,  proper 
for  the  culture  of  barley,  rye,  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  and  turnips. 
This  Rcld  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
is  rented  at  five  (hillings  and  fixpcncc  per  acre.  The  other 
two  fields,  anfwer  the  fame  defcription,  which  contain  about 
five  hundred  acres^  rented  at  the  fame  price,  and  may  be 
appropriated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  enclofures  in  fe- 
vcralty,  contain  about  forty  acres,  and  are  rented  at  eight 
{hillings  the  acre.  There  is  befldes  in  this  parifh,  a  com«» 
mon  of  fifty  acres,  fubjedl  to  frequent  overflowings  from  the 
Abington  mill  ftream ;  in  its  prefent  condition,  it  is  efteemed 
of  little  value,  and  is  depaflured  at  will,  and  without  flint, 
by  horfes,  and  cows. 

The  larged  farm  here,  is  occupied  at  will,  'at  the  annual 
rent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  the  open  field 
hufbandry,  ailiflcd  at  times  with  a  little  .oil  cake  dufl, 
produces  per  acre      Wheat  12  bufhels 

Barley  14  ditto 

Rye  12  ditto 

Oats  12  ditto 

No  expectation  that  an  cnclofure  would  anfwer  from  the 
certain  difficulty  of  raifing  live  fences, .  upon  the  chalk,  in 
the  upper  furlongs.  About  fix  hundred  of  the  common 
Cambridgeihirc  fiieep,  are  kept  tolerably  healthy.    Forty- 
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Jjx  houfes,  fifty  didinA  families,    two  hundred  and  I 
fouls  by  computation,  and  the  poor's  rates^  three  ihilll 
and  tlxpeocc  in  the  pound. 


ABBINGTON,  (enclojed.) 

■  J.  H  IS  paridi  has  been  enclofrd  about  twenty-two  yJ 
and  although  gieat  cxpencc  has  (tncc  been  incurred,  on 
fcore  of  fencing  ;  yet  on  the  prefent  day,  the  bufincfs  ll 
general  done,  at  much  lefs  expence,  than  beiurc  tlie  ci| 
furc.  The  fi>il  is  of  a  white,  clayey  nature,  of  a  good  (IM 
upon  a  woodland,  or  ycUowi(h  coloured  clay,  and  lies  i" 
a  good  inclination  for  draining.  Thcfc  lands  are  propel 
the  culture  of  wheal,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  ciJ 
which  containing  about  fevcn  hundred  acres  ot  arable,  I 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  pa(lure,  arc  taken  togefl 
and  rented  on  an   average,    at    fixlcen   Ihillings    the   : 

Hollow  draining  is  here  but  little  attended  to,  ihouglJ 
land  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  require  it  very  generally, 
the  rcafon  given  for  this  ncglefl  is,  that  the  farms 
held  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor.     The  common  hufb-J 
of  two  crops,  and  a  fallow,  without  any  foreign  aid,  i 
articles  of  manure,  produces 

Wheat  iS  bufhcls  per  acre 

Oati  20  ditto 

Bai-Iey  24  ditto 

Peas  and  Beans    14  ditto 

"There  are  about  fwc  hundred  fliccp,  of  the  common  brl 
which  have   hitherto  tfcaped,  tolerably  well,  from  the 
,  kept  in  this  parifh,    which    contains    twcnty-fwc    he 
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twcnty-mnc  families,  and  one  hundred  and  foriy-five  fouls; 
the  poor's  rates  are  two  fliillings  and  eight-pence  in  the 
pound;  and  the  tythes  of  the  pari(h,  are  commuted  at  ninety 
guineas  per  ann. 


GUILDEN^MORDEN, 

» 

Including  the  Hamlet  of  ODISSET. 

Ill  A  ST  of  the  village,  and  adjoining  the  enclofures,  arc 
about  fixty  acres  of  ftrong,  wet,  clayey  land,  lying  upon  a 
gault,  proper  for  the  culture  of  permanent  paflurc,  and 
of  wheat,  beans,  peas,  clover,  and  black  oats;  on  the 
north,  a  brown,  flrong  mould,  of  a  fair  ftaplc,  upon  a 
brick  earth,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  loofe  gravel ; 
this  may  be  very  well  employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  clover,  and  turnips,  upon  two  furrow 
work.  Weft  of  this,  is  a  well  ftapled  black  mould,  upon 
a  chalky  marl,  but  of  a  foft,  and  foapy  nature,  and  proper 
for  the  culture  of  moft  of  the  common  grains,  pulfe,  and 
graflcs,  faving  white  peas,  rye,  and  cinquefoil ;  the  whole 
amounts  to  about  two  hundred  acres.  On  the  weft  of  the 
village,  the  lower  part  of  the  field  anfwers  to  the  gauliy 
land  firft  dcfcribed,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  Southwardly,  and  adjoining  the  village,  a 
black  earth,  of  a  good  ftaple,  upon  a  gravel ;  thence  fouth- 
wardly,  a  brown  mould,  of  a  fair  ftaple,  upon  a  hurrock  : 
thence  extending  to,  and  binding  upon  the  enclofures  of 
Odifley,  a  dry,  thin,  white  foil,  upon  a  chalk.  The  whole 
containing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  is  proper  for 
the  culture  of  barley,  turnips,  and  the  artificial  graflcs,  and 
taken  with  the  common  fields  before  defcribed,  is  rented  at 
eight  ihillings  the  acre. 

La  The 
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The  Hatnlet  of  OdifTey.    contains  about   two   hm 
aod  fifty  acres,  is  an  encloAire  in  Severalty,  and  lytlic-fl 
It  is  in  general,  a  thin,  chalky  foil,  on  which  cinquet'ol 
cultivated  to  great  advantage.     The  cnclofurcs  in  fever aT 
which  lie  in,  and  near  the  village,  contain  about  one  1 
drcd  acres,  and  are  rented  at  one  pound  per  acre, 
meadow,  or  lammas* ground,  is  of  a   low  moory   [lai 
and  much  annoyed  by  the  prclfure  of  water  from  iU 
milU^rcam,  by  which  it  is  bounded  j  it  contains  about  tM 
acres,  and  ts  valued  at  fix  (liillinijs   the  acre.     Thu 
common  is  (ituatcd  by  the  (idcof,  and  fubjc^  to  mi 
convenience  from  the  faid  mill-Hream  :.  the  foil  is  of  ; 
gaulty,  and  gravelly  nature.     Another  common,  called  I 
marfh,  of  about  equal  extent,   is  dcpaflurcd   with   the  I 
common,  from  May  till   November  with  cow;,    and  f 
the  end  of  harvcll  till  Lady.day  with  fliccp,     Thcfc 
commons,  contain  each  about  eighty  acres. 

The  Urged  farm  in  this  parilh.  is  held  under  a  Icjl 
twcnty-onc  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  three  liuiil 
pounds.  The  common  field  husbandry  obtains,  whi 
afliftcd  with  oil-cakc  duft,  malt  du(l,  pigeons  dung, 
old  woollen  rags,  at  five  fliillings  and  three-pence  per  hunl 
weight,  ten  hundred  weigh.:  per  acre,  amounting  i 
guineas  and  a  half  expence  per  acre,  produces 

32  bulhels  of  Wheat 

28  ditto  Barley 

26  ditto  Oats 

iS  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre  J 

There  are  about  one  thoufand  Ihecp  kept  in  this  pafl 
of  the  weft  country  breed  ;  the  wethers  of  which, 
fattened  to  the  bene,  at  three  years  old,  will  wcigli  aJ 
^eighteen  pounds  per  quajter,  and  have  about  four  poJ 
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of  wool  to  each  fleece,  which  is  of  the  third  quality  for 
cloaihing.  Thcfe  (hcep  were  greatly  prcfcrved  from  the 
rot  in  the  year  17929  by  the  relief  given  to  the  wet,  and 
low  lands,  from  open,  and  hollow  draining.  T]^e  Lei* 
ceflerfhire  and  Derbyihire  cow  cattle  are  thought  preferable 
to  any  other. 

Were  the  commons  in  feveralty,  .and  the  property  in  the- 
open  fields,  laid   together,    and  in  large  pieces,  g.eat   im« 
provements  would  be  made  on  the  Hock  and  hufbandry  oC 
this  parlfh  ;    which   contains   fixty-fix   houfes,   fevcnty-fix 
families,  and   by  computation,    three  hundred  and  eighty- 
fouls  i  and  the  poor's  rates  are  half  a  crown  in  the  pound. . 


STEEPLE^MORDEN. 

North  of  , he  .llUgcaling  .be  church  for  .he, 
centre,  is  a  (lifF  clayey  foil,  lying  very  flat,  upon  a  bed  ot 
blue  clay,  or  gau\t ;  about  a  third  of  this  field  inclines  to  a 
gravel,  but  dill  lying  very  flat,  and  diflicult  to  drain:  it 
contains  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  eight 
fliillings  per  acre  :  this  field  is  proper  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  mixed,  and  clover. 
South  of  the  village,  the  foil  is  of  a  thin,  dry  nature,  upon 
a  chalk  and  gravel,  applicable  to  the  culture  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  peas,  tares,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  and  turnips  :  it  amounts 
to  about  fifteen  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  five  (hillings 
per  acre.  The  ploughed  land,  immediately  adjoining  Odyf- 
fcy,  and  included  in  the  above,  is  generally  valued  at  one 
fhilling  per  acre.  The  heath  binding  thereon,  which  lies 
as  a  fhecp  walk,  contains  about  three  hundred  acres,  but  to 
which  no  fpecific  value  is  annexed.    The  enclofures  in  fe-  • 

Tcraliy,  . 
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Tcralty,  parts  of  whicli  arc  under  the  ploiigli,  aro  cf  a  c 
Haple,  upon  a  blue  and  yelluwifh  coloured  cl^y,  3iu!  v 
of  gravel ;    they  contain  about  three  hundred  acres, 
average  a  rent  of  fifteen  niillin^s  the  acre. 

The  Urged  farm   in    this  parifti  is  held  at  will,  at 
annual  rent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounJs.     A  fiil 
quantity  of  oil  cake,  and  malt  dr>fl,  it  occafjuiially  i 
which  adifis  the .  common  hulbandry  in  the  oj]cn   fKM.s,l 
produce  j6  b'jlhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

21  ditto  Barley 

30  ditto  Rye 

i8  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

24-  ditto  Oats 

The  rotation  of  crops  in   the  enclofurcF,  are   occafion  J 
varied;  produce  22  buHiels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

28  ditto  Bailey 

21  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

32  ditto  Oats 

There  arc  about  twelve  hundred  fliccp,  of  the  -wed  couni 
and  common  Cambridgcfhirc  breed,  preftrved  in  good  heal 
and  condition,  by  the. pains  that  are  taken  in  the  culiit 
tton  of  artificial  food,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  panfh, 
in  the  drainage  of  the  lower.  The  fame  cow  cattle  pB 
fered  as  at  Gildcn-Morden,  The  very  judicious  mcihodl 
hollow  draining,  and  uflng  therein  flraw  only,  is  pn^dlir 
with  fucccfs,  by  a  very  intelligent  and  induftrioiis  farmer,! 
Mr.  Strickland,  of  this  pari(h ;  which  contains 
farolli;;s,  four  hundred  fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates  arc  t^| 
ihiUings  and  iix-peiKC  in  the  pound. 


SHJNCAU 
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SHIN  GAY,  (enclojed.) 

0 

X  HE  foil  ill  general,  may  be  defcribcd,  a  ftrong,  brown] 
earth,  lying  upon  a  gravel,/ and  a  ftifF,  wet  clay,  of  a  thir 
flaplc,  upon  a  gault ;  the  whole  lies  rather  indiffcrendy  fo] 
draining,  contains  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  acres;  about 
fifty  acres  of  which,  are  arable,  and  averages  with  the  pa(tur< 
grouiid^  about  eighteen  Ihilliiigb  per  acre ;  this  valley,  throug^ 
which  the  river  Cam  flows  to  Walton,  is  chiefly  laid  oui 
into  dairy  farms,  and  hence  it  has  its  name,  i.  e.  the  Dairies. 
A  very  ferious  calamity  prevails  amongd  the  cows,  that  an 
here  depaduied,  that  of  flipping  their.calve^ ;  this  accideni 
generally  happens  when  the  cow  has  gone  twenty-one  weeks 
or  rather  better  than  half  her  time,  with  her  Jecond  calf, 
which  at  the  time  of  exclufion  is  found  to  be  much  fmallcj 
than  might  reafonably  be  expe*5led,  and  in  general  appears 
to  have  been  dead  for  fome  length  of  time.  In  this  parifhj 
within  thefe  five  years  in  a  dairy  of  twenty-three  cows,  a 
lofs  of  ninety  calves  has  been  fuitained.  There  are  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  breeding  flieep  depalturcJ  with  the 
milch  cows  in  this  parifh;  which  contains  fix  families  anc 
fixty.fix  perfons ;  and  the  poor's  rates  are  fixpencc  in  the 
pound. 


TADLOW,  (cnclofed.) 


E 


AST  of  the  church,  and  upon  the  hill,  the  foil  is  a  wet^ 
flrong,  loam,  of  a  fair  ftaplc,  lying  upon  a  yellow  clay  ;  ii 
lies  well  for  draining,  and  in  a  drained  ftate  might  be  advan 
Ugeoufly  employed,  in  the  cuhurc  of  wheat,  barley,  oats 

peasi 


t 
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-pcaj,  beans,  and  clover.  It  contains  about  five  hun^itt^l  j 
ilic  higher  parts  of  which  are  reiucti  at  eleven,  the  1; 
fifteen  Ihillings  per  acre.  On  the  north,  the  foil  is  very 
to  the  fird  (Iiifcribed,  of  which  there  are  about  four  hiin| 
acres  ;  rented  as  bt-fore  and  may  be  employed  to  adv; 
in  the  like  manner.     On  the  fouth  the  land  is  of  a  Aip 
quality,  and  on  which  there  is  a  large  proponion  of  fw 
which  is  valued  at  eighteen  Ihillings  per  acrc^  and  is  gcncB 
dcpaftured  by  cows.    The  arable  is  valued  at  fifteen  ^ull 
per  acre,  which  is  about  the  average  of  the  whole  p^j 
where  all  the  farms  arc  occupied  at  will,   owing 
uncertainty  of  title  to  the  edate,  which  is  in  difpute  bciJ 
ihe  prcfent  poflcffor,  and  the  truftecs  for  Downing  Colli 

1'he  larged  farm  is  rented  at  about  three  hundred  pol 
per  ann.  and  following  the  common  hufbandry  of  tvvc 
and  a  fallow,  produces  per  acre 

22  bufliels  of  Wheat 
32  ditto  Barley 

23  ditto  Oats 

15  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

There  are  about  one  thoufand  and  fixty  (heep  ofl 
Cambridgefliire  breed,  kept  in  this  parilh,  amongTl  wll 
the  rot  of  the  year  1792,  produced  great  mortaliiy;! 
whole  fiock  of  one  farm,  was  carried  off,  and  the  griT 
parts  of  the  others,  perifbed  by  this  difea'''^ ;  which  is 
attributed  to  the  bad  drainage  of  the  land,  an  evil  whlc 
farmers,  are  now  endeavouring  to  avert  tn  future  by  hoi 
draining.  There  are  here  thirteen  houfes,  nineteen  famf 
.  and  by  computation,  ninety-five  fouls,  and  the  pcui 
ait  one  IhilUng  and  lixpence  in  the  pound. 
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HATLEY  ST.  GEORGE  (cnclofed.) 

JL  H  E  following   information   was  procured,    by 
Qui  NT  IN,  Efq.  a  Gentleman  to  whom  I  feel  much  in- 
debted for  his  politcnefs  and  hofpitality. 

On  the  caft  of  the  village  (taking  the  church  for  the 
centre)  the  foil  is  of  a  thin,  cold,  clayey  nature,  lying 
upon  a  gault,  proper  for  tho  culture  of  wheat,  black  oats, 
peas»  and  clover ;  of  this  there  are  about  one  hundred  acres, 
which,  taken  with  the  pafture  ground  in  the  fame  diredion, 
amounting  to  about  fifty  acres»  is  rented  at  fifteen  fliillings 
the  acre.  On  the  fouth,  a  well  (lapled,  black  moiild,  upon 
a  clay»  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  clover»  and  turnips,  upon  two  furrow  work ;  this 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  taken 
with  the  fwarthe  or  grafs  land,  in  the  fame  direction,  is 
rented  as  before  mentioned.  On  the  weft,  the  foil  is  fimi- 
lar  to  that  defcribed  on  the  eaft  of  the  village,  compriflng 
about  two  hundred  acres,  which  are  rented  at  twelve  (hil* 
lings  and  nine-pence  the  acre.  About  one  hundred  acres, 
lying  north  of  the  vilhge,  may  come  under  the  fame  de* 
fcription,  and  are  rented  at  fix-pence  per  acre  lefs.  Thence 
extending  nonh-eaftwardly,  the  foil  improves  into  a  deep, 
ftrong,  black  mould,  affording  a  very  rich  and  luxuriant 
herbage  ;  of  this  there  are  about  the  like  number  of  acres, 
which  are  rented  at  eighteen  {hillings  the  acre. 

The  farms  here,  are  generally-  occupied  under  leaies  of 
three.  Ax,  nine,  or  twelve  years  ;  the  largeft  does  not  ex- 
ceed ox>e  hundred  and  fevtnty  pounds  per  ann.  and  under 

M  the 
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ibe  common  routine  of  hufbandry,  of  two  crops  anl 
lallowy  (as  the  leares  import)  produces  with  the  icIX  of  F 
parilh  17  bufhelsof    Wheat  per  acre 

23  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Oats 

17  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

About  nine  hundred  fhcep,    of   (he   common   breed, 
l£q>t  here  ;  of  which  number,,  one  third  perilled  by  tliel 
of    1 792.      This    calamitous    cireumflancey    is    ^ 
afcribed  to  the  wemefs   of  the  land,,  fome  of  wliich 
very  flat,  ttiough  the  greater  part   of  it  inclines   well  I 
draining  I  which  improvement  would  take  piscc  very  gJ 
rally,  were  the    farmers  encouraged,    by  the   bt;nefit$  1 
would  by  this  means  refult,  and.prote£led,  under  leafcs  I 
twenty-one  years. 

There  appears  to  be  a  thriving  growth  of  osk  In 
neighbourhood  ;  the  undergrowth  is  cut  every  twelve  ycM 
and  nets  to  the  proprietor  about  nine  pounds  the  acre. 
baric  is  cflimalcd  at  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  I 
value  of  the  timber. 

In  this  parifli  are  twenty-five  families,  and  one  htii 
inhabitants,  cxclulive  of   Mr.   Quintin's   EilablinmiJ 
which  confifb  of  fifteen  perfons.      The   poor's  rates  f 
twenty-pence  in  the  pound,  and  the  whole  pariih  is  t; 
free.      Altliough  this  country  is'  in  general   healthy, 
fcarcity  of  fprings  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  is  a  1 
rumftance  much  to  be  regretted. 


CROJVDO 
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.  JL\.0  information.  The  foil  here  appears  to  be  of  a 
ftrong,  brown,  loamy  natprc,  affording  Vjery.finc  pafturage 
for  mil9h  cows,  ancl.ftorccat^tlc.;  though  apparently  inferior 

to  ..'..• 

ffTNDEE, 

The  land  in  general  through  which  parifh>  confifts  chiefly 
of  rich  paftures,  employed  in  the  feeding  of  ewes  and 
lambs  with  milch  cows.  The  foil  is  a  deep  brown  loam, 
lying  upon  a  gault  and  gravel,  affording  a  mod  excellent 
herbage,  and  compriflng  about  fix  hundred  acres  ^  are  rented 
at  twenty  Ihillings  per  acre.  The  meadow,  vrhich  binds 
upon  the  brook  that  divides  this  parifh  from  Crowdon»  is 
much  injured,  by  the  frequent  overflowings  of  that  Aream  : 
this  diminiflies  its  value,  which  otherwife  would  be  very 
confiderable« 

The  Derby  and  Leiceftcrfliire  breeds  of  cow  cattle  are 
mod  approved  ;  but  here  the  fame  calamity  as  was  before 
noticed  at  Shingay,  appears  to  exid  in  a  high  degree.  In  a 
^airy  of  twenty  cows,  ten  pf  tl^em  flipped  their  calves  two 
years  fmcc.  Thcfc  accidents  feem  to  prevail  generally 
through  this  valley,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  than  in 
this  pariih,  and  ^11  feem  to  be  un^er  the  fame  circumflances 
with  thofe  at  Shingay.  About  fix  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
weft  country  ihcep  are  fed  here,  amongfl  which,  the  rot  is 
only  obferved  with  thofir,  that  are  brought  in  thus  aflli£led« 
There  are  twenty  families,  and  according  to  computation, 
one  hundred  fouls  in  this  parifh,  where  the  poor's  rates  arc 
£fteen-pence  in  the  pound. 

Ma  ORffELL 
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ORWELL  WHADDON. 


N. 


O  information.  The  land  about  this  latter  village  (the 
houfes  in  which  are  much  (battered)  confids  of  a  flrong, 
darkf  friable  mould,  which,  in  a  direction  towards  Wimpole 
Park  Gate,  gradually  changes  to  a  reddifli  colour,  and  feems 
well  adapted  to  the  barley  and  turnip  hu/bandry.  Many  of 
the  (heep  in  thefe  fields,  have  the  melancholy  and  fatal  fymp- 
toms  of  the  rot. 


ARRINGTON  (enclofed.) 

X  H  £  foil,  eaft  and  fouth  of  the  village,  is  of  a  cold  and 
clayey  nature,  lying  upon  a  ftrong,  dofe,  and  compa£l  gault. 
Weft  of  the  village,  the  foil  runs  of  a  fair  ftaplc,  upon  a 
chalk  and  hurrock  ;  and  northwardly  it  is  of  a  fair  ftaple,  upon 
a  hurrock,  and  yellow  clay  ;  the  whole  includes  about  one 
ihoufand  acres,  and  taking  the  arable  and  pafture  together,  is 
rented  at  twelve  (hillings  per  acre ;  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
well  mixed  land  was  ob(erved  towards  Kneefwell,  bearing 
upon  fome  parts  a  very  fair  crop  of  turnips,  and  a  large  tra& 
of  land  in  that  diredion,  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  to  that 
hu(bandry  upon  two  furrow  work.  The  largeft  farm  here  is 
occupied  under  a  leafe  of  nine  years,  at  three  hundred  pounds 
per  ann.  which  under  the  common  pradlice  of  two  crops 
and  a  fallow,  produces  with  the  aid  of  fome  artificial  manure, 

27  bufliels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

a2  ditto  Barley 

aa  ditto  Oats 

X  2  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

About 
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About  five  hundred  iheep»  of  the  common  breed,  are  kept 
here>  fome  of  which  have  periflied  by  the  rot  of  the  year 
1792.  It  is  expeAed  that  the  improving  flateof  the  drain* 
age,  together  with  the  additional  quantity  of  artificial  food, 
that  is  nowp  and  will  hereafter  be  provided ;  will  on  a  future 
day»  be  the  means  of  averting  this  dreadful  calamity.  There 
are  twenty-one  families*  and  the  like  number  of  houfcs ;  one 
hundred  and  five  inhabitants,  and  the  poor*s  rates  are  (ise* 
pence  in  the  pounds 


IFIMPLE. 

JL  HE  following  obfervations,  were  made  by  Mr  Robert 
HarV£Y,  and  communicated  by  letter  from  Lord  Hard* 

WICKB. 

The  foil  is  obferved,  to  be  a  light  coloured  mould,  free 
from  (lones,  aboi  t  the  depth  of  four  inches,  lying  upon  a 
ftrong,  clay»  or  gault.  It  is  in  general  very  wet,  but  capable 
of  being  highly  improved,  by  ditching  and  hollow  draining  :  * 
it  appears  to  'jie  in  about  equal  quantities,  of  pafture  and- 
plough  land.  The  old  fwarthe,.  produces  a  very  indifferent 
herbage,  but  may  be  much  improved,  by  breaking  up,  and 
cultivating  artificial  grafles,  together  with  proper  manage- 
ment afterwards.  The  cow  cattle  and  iheep,  are  of  the 
common  breeds,  but  may  be  improved. 

The  farms  in  general  are  fmall,  and  under  the  prefent 
hufbandry,  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  aflided  by  an  occa- 
flonal  expence  of  forty  (hillings  per  acre,  in  foreign  conapofts^. 
produce  at  prefent       20  buihels  of   Wheat 

24.  ditto  Barley 

x8  ditto  Oats 

x6  ditto  Peas  and  Beaus 

At. 
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At  this  tim<!  no  tunups  are  fown^  and  but  little  clover, 

though  both  would  anfwer  extremely  well,  under  the  tilthe, 

barley,  and  turnip  hufbandry.     The  whole  of  this  parifh  is 

enclofed,  and  the  enclofurp  appears  to  have  encrcaftd  its 

population.    Hollow  draining,   and  ditching,    were  much 

negleAed,  until  the  apceflion  of  the  prefent  Earl  of  Hard- 

wicke  to  his  cAate.    In  the  winters  of  1792,  and  17931  ^^^ 

thoufand  and  fix  hundred  poles  of  hollow  ditching,  and  four 

hundred  and  forty  poles  of  open  ditches,  fijc  feet  wide,  and 

four  feet  deep,  were  executed,  all  which,  appear  to  anfwer 

fo  well,  that  the  farmers  in  general,  throughout  the  neigh* 

bourhood,  are  following  the  example.  The  rot  in  iheep,  has 

prevailed  here,  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  and  is  afcribed  to 

a  coarfe  fort  of  bad  grafj^  which  grows  upon  ill  drained 

land ;  the  red  water  likewife  prevails,  and  is  attributed  to  the 

^famecaufe:  in  a  certain  degree,  change  of  food,  appears  to 

'be  a  remedy  for  this  latter  difcafe. 

Hollow  draining  is  here  very  much  improved,  and  would 
4>e  more  generally  in  pradice,  were  the  leafcs  for  twenty* 
one  years.  The  paring,  and  burning  the  thin  flapled  lands, 
.  *in  this  neighbourhood,  is  very  juftly  reprobated,  by  the 
xnoft  candid,  and  intelligent  farmers  here  ;  where  it  has  been 
tlone,  but  not  approved  of,  in  the  (laple  land.  Including 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke's  eftablifliment,  there  are  thirty-fix 
iioufes,  forty.feven  families,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
inhabitants,  and  the  poor's  rates,  are  twenty-pence  in  the 
.pound. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  neceflary  to  ftate  the 
following  curious  fad.  Wimple  park,  contains  about  four 
hundred  acres,  and  is  at  prefent,  depaftured  by  deer,  iheep, 
and  cow  cattle;  amongft  t^e  former,  a  difeafe  does,  and 
has  .prevailed  for  fome  years  paft,  )vhtch  in  fome  degree. 
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may  be  compared,  from  its  refemblance  with  the  very  ex* 
traordinary  one,  obferved  amongft  the  (hcep,  ia  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Afliley.    The  firft  fympton  of  the  diforder, 
obfcrvable  in  the  dccrf  is  fimilar  to  that  amongft  the  Ihecp ;. 
which  is  an  apparent  uneafmefs  in  the  head,  and  the  rubbing 
of  its  horns  againft  the  trees,  (this  a£lion  however  is-com* 
mon  to  deer,  at  particular  fcafons,  in  all  countries,  whether 
in  a  perfedlly  wild,  or  more  domefticated  ftate)  but  the  mod. 
extraordinary  effc^  of  this  difeafe  i%  that  the  animal  ap-- 
pears  to  labour  under  a  fort  of  madnefs,  in  purfuing  the 
herd,  which  now  flee  before  him,  and  endeavour  to  forfake 
him  i  trying  to  bite,  or  otherwife  annoy  them,  with  all  his 
ilrength  and  power,  which  foon  being  exhauftcd,  he  becomes 
fequedcred  from  the  red  of  the  herd,  and  in  that  deplorable 
(late  of  the  difcafcji    breaks  his  antlers   againd  the  trees, 
gnaws  large  collops  of  flcfh,  from  off  his  fides,  and  bindi 
quarters,    appears  convulfed   for  a   fliort   time,    and  foon^ 
expires. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dock  of  deer,  which  were  very. 
numerous  in  this  park,  have  been  carried  off  by  this  dread* 
ful  diforder,  in  the  courfeof  the  lad  three  years.  In  the 
months  of  July,  Augud,  and  September,  and  when  in  full 
padure,  they  are  more  fubje£l  to  its  fatal  influence,  than, 
at  other  times,  though  it  prevails  to  a  certain  degree 
throughout  the  year. 


BARRINGTON. 

X  H  £  arable  land  lying  north-ead  of  this  village,  con- 
fifls  of  a  hurrocky,  dry  foil,  proper  for  the  culture  of  cinque-^ 
foil ;  north*wcd  is  a  drong,  brown  earth,  of  a  good  daple, 

upon 
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tipon  a  retentive  clay,   or    reddifh   coloured  brick   eal 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  peas  T 
beans  mixed,  and  oats.     The  lower  part  of  this  field,  f 
well  (laplcd  clay  or  loam,  lying  upon  a  bed  of  chalky  r 
of  a  foft  and  foapy  nature,  proper  for  the  culture  of  (. 
ijpecies  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  grafles.     The  whole  confl 
about  (ix  hundred  acres,   and  is  rented  together,  at  i 
Shillings  per  acre.    The  middle  Seld,  agrees  with  the  : 
in  foil  and  value,  and  contains  about  five  hundred  d, 
The  weA  field  comes  under  the  like  dcfcription,  and  J 
taintng  about  five  hundred  acres,  is  valued  as  before,! 
may  be  employed  In  the  fame  manner.  The  enclofcd  paftf 
in  feveraliy,  lie  in,  and  near  the  village;  the  foil  of  wl 
agrees  with  the  lower  part  of  the  field   (irft  defcribed  ; 
contain  about  one  hundred  and   llxty-three  acres,  andl 
rented  at  one  pound  per  acre.    There  are  beCdes, 
acres  of  moor,  or  common,  depaflured  by  fheep  and  cJ 

The  larged  farm  is  occupied  at  will,  at  the  annual  I 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  which,  with  the  r 
the  parifh,   under  the    common   field   hulbandry, 
occafionally  with  tight  compofls,  produces 

3o  bulhcls  of  Wheat  per  acre 

3o  ditto  Barley 

1 8  ditto  Oats 

12  ditto  Feas  and  Beans 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  flieep  of  the  common  breed 
here  kept,  one  half  of  which  periflied  lall  year  by  the  I 
but  the  profpe^  at  prefent  is  much  more  agreeable. 
South  down,   and  Romney-matfh  breeds,  have  been  i 
and  pfomtle  very  welL    The  Suffolk  breed  of  cows  is  I 
fcrcd. 

J 
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Little  attention  is  paid  to  hollow  ditching,  though  much 
would  be  done,  were  the  open  fields  enclofed ;  the  laying 
of  the  intermixed  property  together,  is  particularly  dedred. 
I'his  pari(h  contains  ninety  families,  and  by  computation, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  fouls;  and  the  poor's  rates  are 
two  fhillings  in  the  pound. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Benditche 
has  documents  by  him,  which  fhew  that  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  edates  in  this  parifh,  and  at  Foxton,  were  let  a  cen« 
tury  ago,  at  an  a£lually  higher  rent  than  is  given  at  this 
time.  This  cannot  be  afcribed  to  old  grants,  and  tenures, 
becaufe  the  eftates  were  held  chiefly  by  tenants  at  will ; 
but  it  ftrongly  proves,  that  fo  far  from  the  agriculture  ia 
this  neighbourhood  having  been  progreflively  improving,  for 
the  laft  hundred  years,  it  has  been  greatly  on  the  decline^  and 
the  country  of  courfe,  taking  the  value  of  money,  &c.  &c, 
into  the  account,  muft  at  prefent  be  far  lefs  productive, 
than  at  that  period. 


HARLETON  &  HASLINGFIELD. 

jL>  0  information.  .  But  of  both  thefe  parifhes,  a  very 
fair  judgment^  as  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  may  be  formed 
by  reference  to 

EVERSDEN, 

The  foil  of  which,  in  the  low  common  field »  may  be  de- 
fcribcd  under  three  didinft  heads,  (viz.)  that  binding  upon 
the  brook,  is  a  well  ftapled  loamy  gravel,  proper  for  the 
culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  clover,  and  tur- 

N  nips : 
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nips :  adjoining  this,  and  approaching  the  village,  the  foil 
is  of  a  thin,  cold,  clayey  nature,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and 
demanding  a  very  different  hufbandry  to  the  lad  dcfcribcd. 
The  remainder  of  this  field,  extending  towards  Kingllon, 
is  of  a  thin,  dry  fiapie,  upon  a  chalk,  but  which  may,  with 
proper  management,  be  advantageouHy  employed  in  the 
culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  rye,  clover,  cinque- 
foil,  trefoil,  and  turnips.  The  whole  field  contains  about 
three  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  nine  fliillings  the  acre. 

The  foil  weft  of  the  village,  (taking  the  church  for  the 
centre)  is  a  thin,  cold,  brown  clay,  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  fmall  chalk  (lones :  nhis  land  is  greatly  injured 
from  the  badncfs  of  the  drainage,  and  thereby  rendered 
inferior  to  the  other  fields.  The  drainage  here  might  be 
made  very  complcat,  in  which  cafe  the  land  would  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  peas  and 
beans  mixed,  oats,  and  clover  :  it  contains  about  three 
hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  as  before  mentioned. 

The  lower  part  of  the  church  field,  on  the  eaft  of  the 
ullage,  confifts  of'  a  ftrong,  deep,  white  earth,  of  a 
marly  and  mellow  nature,  upon  a  chalk  :  this  land  properly 
drained,  might  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  every  fpecics 
of  pulfe  and  grain,  to  which  might  be  added,  clover,  trefoil, 
and  turnips.  Beyond  this,  extending  towards  Orfwell,  the 
deep,  white  loam  is  loft  in  a  cold,  brown,  tough,  thin  clay, 
upon  a  gault.  This  field  alfo  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres,  and  is  valued  as  before. 

The  improved  paftures  in  fcveralty,  contain  about  forty 
acres,  and  arc  rented  at  twenty  Ihillings  per  acre.  An  equal 
number  of  acres  of  the  fecond  quality,  in  a  very  rough 
and  unimproved  ftate,  are  valued  at  ten  ihillings  per  acre. 

Under 
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Under  the  prcfcnt  circumftanccs  of  the  pariilii  no  other 
than  the  old  common  field  huifbandry  can  be  praftifcd, 
which,  afllfted  at  times  by  hght  hand  drcflings,  produccn 

1 6  bufliels  of  Wheat 

24  ditto  Barley 

18  ditto  Oats 

10  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

Some  of  the  hurrock,  which  is  of  a  foft  and  foapy  nature, 
has  been  tried  upon  the  cold^  clofc  clay,  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen hundred  buQiels  per  acre,  and  found  to  anfwer  very 
well.     Lime  has  alfo  been  ufcd  with  good  cfFcA. 

The  obftinacy  of  fome  of  the  farmers  in  this  pariih,  has 
defeated  the  very  laudable  and  fpirited  exertions,  of  a  very 
indudrious  and  intelligent  young  man»  by  (topping  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  water  in  the  leading  drains,  into  which  his 
hollow  drains  in  the  open  field  difcharged  their  water. 
His  drains  in  confequence  have  blown  up,  and  a  confider- 
able  cxpence  has  been  incurred  to  produce  only  a  mortifying 
difappointment.  They  have  alfo  fcrved  him  with  notice 
to  refrain  at  his  peril,  from  the  cultivation  of  turnips  in 
the  open  field. 

The  cows  here  are  very  liable  to  flip  their  calves  ;  a  lofs 
of  twenty  has  been  fuftained  in  a  dairy  of  fifteen  cows, 
within  thefe  three  years.  Were  the  lands  laid  in  feveralty, 
and  cnclofed,  or  fenced  in,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  or 
tenant,  a  very  great  benefit  would  arifc  to  the  country  in 
general.  About  two  hundred  of  the  common  iheep  are 
kept,  and  no  preference  given  to  any  breed  of  cows. 
There  are  twenty-fix  families,  and  by  computation,  one 
liundrcd  and  thirty  fouls ;  and  the  poor's  rates  are  two  fhil« 
lings  in  the  pound, 

Na  .  COMBERTON. 
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COMBERTON. 

JNO  information^  though  much  promifed.    The  general 
chaiader  of  its  foil  may  be  well  conceived  by  reference  to 

BARTON, 

WHERE  the  foiU  binding  eaft  upon  the  village,  is  a 
well  ftapled  loamy  gravel,  upon  a  gravel,  and  proper  for  the 
culture  of  wheats  barley>  and  the  two  furrow  turnip  work  ; 
this  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acrcs^  and  is 
rented  at  nine  (hillings  the  acre.     Thence  extending  eaft- 
wardly,  and  afcending  the  hill^  a  tough,  cold  thin  clay,  upon 
a  gault,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  peas,  beans  and  black 
oats  ;  of  this  there  are  a  like  number  of  acres  of  the  fame 
value.     North  of  the  village,  and  adjoining  the  enclofures, 
is  a  white  tender  clay,  or  loam,  of  a  good  fiaple,  upon  a 
clay  and  gravel,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  clover :  Thence,  extending  northwardly,  the 
flaple  (hallows  into  a  thin,  cold  clay,  upon  a  gault,  and 
applicable  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  black  oats,  and 
clover.  The  whole  of  this  (ield  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres,  and  is  rented  as  before.    Wed  of  the  village  are  about 
one  hundred  acres,  of  warm  gravelly  land,  proper  for  the 
barley,  rye,  and  turnip  hufbandry.    Thence  extending  fouth, 
and  weftwardly,  is  a  thin,  tough,  cold  clay,  upon  a  gault ; 
and  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  clover,  and  black 
oats  ;  of  this  there  are  about  two  hundred  acres  bearing  the 
(ame  value.     Whitwell  Farm  anfwers  this   laft  defcription 
in  foil  and  value.    The  enclofures  in  feveralty  contain  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  are  rented  at  one  pound 
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fix  (hillings  the  acre.  The  largeft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  only  varia^ 
tion  from  the  common  field  hufbandry,  is,  that  clover  is 
fomctimes  fown  in  the  place  of  oats.  As  much  dung  as 
poflible  is  procured  from  Cambridge,  which  brought  in  aid. 
of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  it  yields 

20  bufhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

22  ditto  Barley 

24.  ditto  Rye 

22  ditto  Oats 

14  ditto  Peas 

The  enclofing,  or  at  lead  laying,  the  intermixed  property  in 
the  fields  together,  is  much,  wiflicd  for.  There  are  eight 
hundred  of  the  common  fhcep  kept  here;  and  no  fort  of 
preference  with  regard  to  cow  cattle.  There  are  thirty-one 
houfes,  forty-two  families,  two  hundred  and  ten  perfons  by 
computation,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound. 


GRANTCHESTER. 


X  H  £  village  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  half-yearly  mea- 
dows, which  extend  to  the  River  Cam  ;  are  fimilar  to  the 
Trompington  meadows  before  defcribcd  ;  contain  about  fifty 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty  (hillings  per  acre.  South 
of  the  village,  there  are  about  one  hundred  acres  of  deep, 
black,  friable  mould,  lying  upon  a  clay,  proper  for  the 
culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  turnips,  upon 
two  furrow  work.  Extending  weftwardly  from  hence, 
there  are  about  fixty  acres  of  thin,  cold,  wet,  clay  land, 
upon  a  gault ;  thence,  and  compoAng  the  middle  of  the 
field,  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  a  weirmixed 
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foili  upon  a  clay  and  gravel,  and  proper  for  ihc  culii 
of  the  crops  firA   mcnlioncd.     Nortli-wcft  of  the  vi 
and  adjoining   the  cndofiircs,  arc  about  one  lumdrcit  a 
of  a  deep   gravelly    luam,    upon  a  clay.      l'li(n< 
fame  dircclion,  afccnding  the  hilt,  arc  two  liumlrcd  ; 
of  cold,   clayey   land,   upon   a   gault.     North-cift  ' 
village,  and  adjoining  the  meadows,  arc  about  (>r.c  In 
acrca  of   d(;cp,  rich    loam,    lying  upon    a    clay  :     L) 
thereon,   and  extending  north   from  the  village,  arc 
two  hundred  acres,  of  a  cold,  clayey  nature,  upon  a 
Korih>wc(l  from  Grantchcflcr,  are  about  one  liuiiilicd  | 
more,  in  this  ihift,  of  a  well  Aaplcd  mixed  fl^ll, 
clay  and  gravel.  The  whole  amounts  to  about  one  tlioil 
acres,  and  rented  on  an  average,  at  nine  iliiUiogs  anJ 
pence  per  acre. 

The  enclofcd  paflures  in  fcverslly,  contain  aboui 
hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-fix  fliillin^l 
acre.  The  targefl  farm  is  occupied  under  a  Icafc  fur 
one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  three  hundred  poil 
Clover  fown  fixteen  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  bell  J^ 
feed^  in  the  Iccond,  or  breach  crop  field,  in  place  of  I 
is  the  only  deviation  from  the  old  practice  of  hufbaJ 
which  with  as  much  manure  as  can  poHihly  be  pre 
from  Cambridge,  gives  a  produce  on  the  general  avcragi 

Wheat  24  buOicls  per  acre 

Barley  30  ditto 

Oats      22  ditto 

Peas      18  ditto 

Beans    18  ditto 
There  is  noenclofure  at  prefcnt  in'contempUtion,  buti 
much  wiQied,  that  the  intermixed  land,  in  the  fcvci 
longs,  lliould  be  laid  in  feveralty,  and  together.  About  i 
himdied  of  the  common  breed  of  ihecpi  are  kept  in| 

pal 
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pariih ;  the  cow  cattle,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  There  are  forty-one  houfes,  fifty-thrcc  diftina 
families,  and  by  computation,  two  hundred  and  nxty-6ve 
inhabitants,  and  the  poor's  rates  arc  tliree  fliillings  in  the 
pound. 


COTON. 

X.  O  the  eart  of  the  village,  and  a  butting  on  the  bounds 
.of  Cambridge,  a  ftroni;  '  'wn  foil,  of  a  fair  ftapic,  lying 
rather  flat,  upon  a  clay,  :..  :  difHcult  to  be  drained  ;  of  this» 
there  arc  about  one  hundred  and  fcveniy  acres,  rented  at  ten 
Ihillings  per  acre.  Weft  of  the  village,  there  are  about  thirty 
acres  of  mixed  foil,  worked  in  the  fame  (hifi,  of  a  good 
llaple,  upon  a  gravel ;  upon  this  latter,  turnips  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage;  on  the  former,  wheat,  barley,  oats 
peas,  beans,  and  clover.  South  of  the  village,  and  extending 
along  the  fide  of  the  hill,  towardsBarcon,  is  a  thin,  white 
foil,  upon  a  clay;  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a  ftrong; 
brown,  heavy  earth,  upon  a  reddilh  coloured  clay,  or 
brick  earth  ;  the  lower  pan:  of  this  field  confifts  of  a  dark 
brown  mould,  of  a  good  ftaplc,  upon  a  clay,  and  con- 
tains  about  two  hundred  acres,  rented  as  bcforemcniioned. 
There  arc  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  cntcr- 
commoii,  with  Grantcheftcr,^  of  a  mixed  foil,  and  valued 
^vith  the  other  arable  land.  Noiih  of  the  %'iltagc,  is  a 
loamy,  wtU  fljplcd  foil,  lying  upon  a  gravel,  and  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  bailcy,  oats,  rye,  peas,  clover, 
.and  turnips i  this  comprifcs  about  two  hundred  acres,  and 
is  rented  at  the  fame  price  with  the  foregoing.  The  cn- 
clofures  in  fcvcralty,  contain  about  fifiy>tive  acresj  and  are 
xcuicd  at  twenty-five  ihillings  the  acre. 
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The  targell  farm  in  this  parifli,  is  rented  at  one  hunJ 
and  fixty  pounds  per  ann.  which  under  the  common  i 
of  hufbandryt  aflifted  by  a  great  quantity  of  dung,  purchi 
at  Cambridge,  at  half  a  crown  per  load  of  three  hoa 
with  theieflofthe  parini»  produces 

22  bulhels  of    Wheat 

24  ditto  Barley 

24  ditto  Oats 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acrl 

There  are  about  fix  hundred  Ihccp  of  the  commun  bri 
kept  in  this  parifli,  one  fixih  pan  of  which,  in  the  ccl 
of  laft  year,  periOied  by  the  rot.    There  are  tMciity-fil 
houfes,  thirty  didinA  families,  and  one  hundred  and  \ 
fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates  arc  two  Qiilltngs  in  the  pound! 


MADINGLET. 


iton  the'particular  information  procured  in  this  pal 
1  am  wholly  indebted  to  Sir  John  Hikd  Cotton, 
rvadinefs  to  afford  the  fulleft,  and  mod  complete  infoimJ 
to  the  Board,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  very  col 
and  polite  reception,  and  the  unbounded  hofpilality  I  F 
honored  with. 

The  arable  land  in  this  parilh  may  be  defcribed  a  1 
coloured  cold  clay,  of  a  thin  ftaple,  upon  a  gault,  of  ani 
tremcly  clofc  and  retentive  nature  ;  in  the  hollows  and  IcT 
parts  of  the  fields,  the  foil  is  found  to  improve  in  [taplc.l 
becomes  of  a  more  tender  and  manageable  nature  ;  it  is  pri 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
clover }  conuins  abaut  one  thouiand  and  thiny  acres. 
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is  rented  at  fix  flilUings  per  acre.  To  this  another  rent  may 
be  added  of  four-pence  per  acre,  per  head,  for  nieep\%'alk»  * 
and  two-pence  per  acre,  for  cow  cattle,  equal  in  tiie  whole, 
to  fix  fliillings  and  ux-pence  per  acre.  The  improved  paf- 
turcs  in  feveralty,  contain  about  fifty  acres,  rented  at  one 
pound  per  acre ;  thofe  in  a  rough  and  unimproved  (late,  are 
not  valued  at  more  than  half  that  fum.  There  arc  about 
thirty-five  acres  of  cow  common,  at  prcfcnt  very  ill  drained, 
and  chiefly  covered  with  ant-hills,  and  thorns,  valued  at 
five  (hillings  per  acre,  but  were  they  in  feveralty,  they 
would  readily  be  improved,  to  three  times  their  prcfent 
value. 

The  farms  in  this  parifli,  are  all  held  at  will,  the  largcft 
of  which,  is  rented  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds 
per  ann.  The  common  hufbandry  of  two  crops  and  a 
fallow,  afiifted  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  pigeons  dung,  produces 

15  bu(hels  of  Wheat  per  acre 
20  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto*         Oats 
8  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

The  whole  of  the  lands  in  the  open  fields,  lie  in  large 
pieces;  as  fuch,  no  enclofure  is  meditated  or  defired.  Grip- 
ping is  much  pradifed,  but  very  little  hollow  ddaining,  on 
account  of  the  great  clofcnefs  of  the  land,  which  prevents  . 
the  drains  from  drawing,  (particularly  in  Sir  John  Cotton's 
domain)  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  foil  in  other  places;  though 
on  a  more  particular  examination,  I  was  not  able  to  e(labli(h 
the  force  of  this  latter  objedion.  Including  Sir  John 
Cotton's  e(labli(hment,  there  are  twenty*feven  diiHn£t  famt« 
lies,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  fouls.  About  feven  hun- 
dred  (heep  of  the  common  breed,  are  kept  in  this  pari(h, 
4W0  hundred  of  which,  peri(hed  in  the  year  1792,  by  the 

O  fatal 
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fatal  difcafe  of  the  rot,  which  has  been  frequently  obfervcJ 
to  have  been  brought  on,  by  their  depalturing  upon  the  lovJ^ 
lands,  flcirting  upon  the  fens.  The  poor's  rates  are  twentyl 
two  pence  in  the  pound. 


DRT-DRATTOy. 

VJN  the  eaft  of  the  village,  is  a  thin,  cold  clay,  upon  J 
gault,  proper  for  the  culture  of  %vheat,  beans,  peas,  blackl 
oats,  and  clover  ;  of  this  there  are  about  fix  hundred  acrcsl 
-ivbicli  lie  rather  too  llat,  and  but  indifferently  well  fo| 
draining.  North  of  the  village,  is  a  brown,  tender  clay,  i 
a  good  ftaplc,  mixed  with  gravel,  lying  upon  a  rcddiilB 
coloured  clay,  or  brick  earth,  well  for  draining,  comj 
priHng  about  fix  hundred  acres,  proper  for  the  culture  ol 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  clover^  and  turnips,  upon  twoM 
furrow  work.  South  of  the  village,  the  foil  is  very  fimilaB 
to  that,  dcfcribed  on  the  caft,  but  in  which  is  found  : 
troublefomc  rag  ftone.  This  field  contains  alfo  about  fiJ 
hundred  acres,  and  though  greatly  Inferior,  to  the  lafl  dc-l 
fcribed,  is  taken  with  the  other  two  on  an  average  of  (i)l 
fliillingi  and  eight  pence  per  acre.  One  hundred  acres  ofl 
rough  Ihccp-walk,  which  might  be  greatly  improved  bJ 
draining,  and  opening  the  foil  with  the  plough.  About  fort  J 
acres  of  the  moil  improved  paflures,  which  lie  in,  and  ncail 
the  village,  arc  rented  at  twenty  fhillings  per  acre  ;  th<f 
remainder,  confiding  of  about  fixty  acres,  arc  valued  atl 
fifteen  fhilling  per  acre. 

The  farms  in  this  parlfh,  arc  all  held  at  will,  the  largcf- 
of  which,  is  rented  at  one  hundrod  and  ten  pounds  per  ann 
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The  common  field  hufl>andry»  which  is  the  prafilce  here, 
produces  1 6  bufliels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

20  ditto  Barley 

ao  ditto  Oats 

20  ditto  Peas 

About  one  thoufand  ihccp,  of  the  common  breed,  arc 
kept  in  this  parifli,  one  half  of  which  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  rot  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year,  imputed  to  the  bad  ftatc 
of  drainage  in  the  open  fields.  Some  hollow  draining  is 
done  between  the  lands,  and  were  the  parifli  enclofed, 
which  is  much  dcfircd,  that  pra£life  would  become  general, 
and  great  improvements  would  refult  from  it.  There  arc 
fifty  families  in  this  parifh,  and  by  computation,  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  fouls  ;  and  the  poor's  rates  are  four  (hillings 
in  the  pound. 


LOLfFORTH. 

X  HE  arable  land  in  this  parifii,  lies  in  three  open  com- 
men  fields.  The  foil  of  which  may  be  dcfcribcd,  a  tender 
clay,  of  a  good  (laplc,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and  reddifli 
coloured,  brick  earth,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  oats,  and  clover :  the  whole  of  which 
<:ontains  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  rented  at 
ten  (hillings  per  acre.  About  fifty  acres  of  cow  common, 
abutting  upon  Swafey  and  Long-Stanton,  are  valued  with 
the  fields. 

The  enclofures  in  feveralty,  contain  about  ninety  acres, 
and  are  rented  at  twenty  (hillings  the  acre.  The  largeft 
farm  in  this  parilh,  is  occupied  under  a  leafc  of  twenty-one 
jrears,  at  the  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  pounds. 

O  2  The 
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The  common  hufbandry,  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow »  aided 
by  confiderable  quantities  of  mould,  mixed  with  farm-yard, 
and  ftable  dung,  with  light  compolls  of  pigeons  dung,  oil- 
cake, and  cinder  duft,  produces 

Wheat  20  bufhels  per  acre 

Oats  24  ditto 

Barley  24  ditto 

Peas  and  Beans    20  ditto 

Clean  beans  are  often  fown,  and  fhecp  fed,  which  b 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  About  fix  hundred  of  the  com- 
mon (heep  are  here  kept,  amongft  which  there  has  not  been 
the  lead  appearance  of  the  rot ;  this  is  attributed  to  tlic  good 
(late  of  the  drainage  in  the  open  Relds,  where  much  grip- 
ping and  hollow  draining  has  been  done,  and  where,  iliould 
an  enclofure  take  place,  it  is  thought,  that  in  ten  years,  the 
land  would  be  improved  to  the  value  of  twenty  (hillings  the 
acre.  There  are  ten  families,  and  fifty-eight  perf3ns,  by 
abfolute  enumeration,  in  this  pariQi ;  and  the  poor's  rates 
are  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  in  the  pound. 


BOXWORTH. 

XTxAVING  furveycd  this  pariih  fome  years  ago,  the 
following  was  then  the  ftate  of  ic,  and  fince  that  time,  no 
material  alteration  appears  to  have  been  made. 

The  whole  of  this  pari(h  lies  within  a  ring-fence,  and 
containing  two  thoufand  one  hundred  acres  ;  is  the  fole 
property  of  one  Gentlemen.  There  are  nine  hundred  acres 
of  arable  in  three  open  fields,  rented  at  eight  Ihillings  the 
acre.  The  foil  in  general  may  be  defcribed  a  brown, 
ftrong  earth,  of  a  fair  ftaple,  lying  upon  a  foft  yellow ; 

and 
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and  a  ftrong  blue  and  reddifh  coloured  day  or  brick  earth. 
The  field  binding  upon  LoIworth»  is  of  a  more  tender  and 
Kianageablc  nature,  than  the  other  fields  ;  which  abut  upon 
Conington,  Knapwell,  and  Childcrfley.  The  whole  lies  in 
large  pieces,  veiy  conveniently  for  draining,  and  in  a  pro* 
perly  improved  Itate  ;  might  be  well  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  barky,  oats,  peas,  beans,  clover,  and  cole- 
feed  for  winter  food.  There  are  about  two  hundred  acres 
of  improved  pa(lurc  ground,  valued  at  twenty  {liillings,  and 
the  like  quantity  of  inferior  padures,  valued  at  ten  (hillings 
per  acre  :  befidcs  which^  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  elm  wood  land,  which  flourilhcs  in  this  foil  par- 
ticularly well.  The  remainder  amounts  to  about  fevcn 
hundred  acres,  and  confids  of  very  coarfe,  rough,  paflure 
grounds  and  commons,  which  at  prefent  cannot  be  valued 
at  more  than  five  fliillings  per  acre,  though  they  might 
be  improved  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  to  the  net  value 
of  fifteen  fliillings  per  acre,  by  hollow  draining,  flubbing 
and  levelling  the  ants-hills,  at  an  expence  from  fifty  to  fixty 
(hillings  per  acre,  which  would  render  them  completely  fit 
for  the  plough,  under  which  they  might  be  kept  for  about 
three  crops,  and  then  laid  down  for  permanent  paflure  with 
great  advantage. 

The  only  deviation  from  the  common  hufbandry,  of  two 
crops  and  a  fallow,  is  that  of  taking  a  crop  of  clover  fome« 
times,  in  the  fecond,  or  breach  field,  in  the  place  of  oats. 
The  number  of  (heep  is  cftimated  at  fifteen  hundred, 
amongft  which  the  rot  has  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent, 
chiefly  imputable  to  the  very  bad  ftate  of  the  drainage. 
The  produce,  population,  and  poor's  rates,  from  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  farmers,  were  not  afcertained. 

The  farm  houfes  and  cottages,  form  a  mod  beautiful  vil* 
lage,  well  fituated,  and  in  excellent  repair :  were  the  land 
in  the   fame  highly  improved  ftate  as   the   village,    there 

would 
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-voulJ  be  no  doubt  of  Us  being  by  fsr  th«  mod  i 
and  dcfirablc  cllate,    for  its  extent,  (except  Shudy  ( 
of  any  parilh  in   the  higblaiid  part  of  the  county.  I 
tythes  arc  commuted  at  three  Shillings  and  niiic-pci 
acre,  crop  and  fallow. 

COmiiGTON, 

fiEING  trifled  with  here,  and  deceived,  was  prcl 
from  receiving  any  information. 

GRAVELY. 

OMITTED  through  miHake,  being  informed 
parish  was  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 

PAPIVORTH  ZVERARD. 
NO  information. 

ZLSWORTH. 
NO  information. 
Thele  four  parilhes  may  be  defcribcd  to  be  a  cold, 
foil,  lying  upon  a  DiflT  blue,  and  a  wet,  yellow  clal 
natural  chill  of  which  is  much  encreafcd,  from  the  prcfil 
ftatc  of  its  drainage ;  and  to  which,  (from  the  convcT 
I  held,  with  many  of  the  Aiepherds,  in  crofTing  the  f 
it  to  be  afcribcd  the  rot  in  the   ihcep.     The  coiirl 
general,   wants  fprings  and  good  water,    although  I 
,   well  for  draining.    Its  prefent  value  to  landlord  and  f 
may  be  cftimated  by  that  of 

ELTSLEY, 

THE  arable  land  in  which  pariOi,  is  a  tender,  co!d| 
clay,  lying  very  flat,  and  difficult  to  drain, ,  upoi 
ydlow  clay,  or  woodland  earth  j  it  amounts  to  abol 
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hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence 
per  acre.  The  foil  of  the  cnclofurcs,  rcfcmbles  that  of  the 
open  fieldsi  producing  a  coarfe,  iharp»  four  grafs,  applicable 
to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows»  and  ftore  cattle  only.  About 
fifty  acres  however,  of  thefe  enclofures,  being  in  a  more 
completely  drained,  and  improved  (late,  put  forth  a  tender 
and  more  generous  herbage,  and  may  be  fairly  valued  at 
twenty  (liiUings  the  acre.  The  remainder  of  th^  enclofures, 
which  are  partly  under  the  plough,  and  in  coarfe  paftures, 
are  valued  together,  at  about  twelve  fliillings  the  acre. 

The  largeft  farm,  is  held  at  will,  under  a  rent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  which,  with  the  reft  of 
the  farms  in  the  parifh,  under  the  common  hulbandry,  afTifted 
occafionally  with  fifty  buflicls  per  acre,  of  pigeons  dung, 
produces  i8  bufhels  of  Wheat 

22  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto  Oats 

xo  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

There  are  about  twelve  hundred  (heep,  of  the  common 
Cambridgcfliire  breed  kept  here,  fevcn  hundred  of  which, 
perifhedby  the  rot,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year;  the  prefent 
profpcd  is  fomething  mended,  though  as  the  (hcep  ftill 
continue  to  die,  it  is  greatly  apprehended,  that  mod  of  the 
difeafed  iheep,  will  be  carried  off  in  the  courfe  of  the  fpring. 
It  has  been  obfcrved,  that  in  the  firft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,. 
the  liver  has  not  been  infcdlcd  with  the  fnails,  or  plaice;  it 
has  prefervcd  a  vivid  found  appearance,  but  when  touched, 
was  found  tender,  and  rotten,  and  in  every  refpe^t  like  cold, 
and  coagulated  blood.  This  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  or  rather 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  is  called  the  blood  rot. 
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The  common  cow  cattle,  are  confidcrcd  quite  good 
enough  for  the  prefcnt  herbage,  though  that  would  be  very 
much  improved  by  an  enclofurc,  which  is  much  wilLcd  for; 
the  partition  drains  whereof,  in  the  open  field,  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  drainage,  and  in  its  confequenccs,  would  pro- 
duce a  very  general  and  important  bencBt  to  the  country. 
In  this  parifh  are  forty  houfes,  fixty  didlndl  families,  by 
computation,  three  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants  ;  and  the 
poor's  rates  are  five  /hillings  in  the  pound. 


CROXTON. 

X  H  E  arable  land  in  this  parifh  lies  in  three  open  fields, 
which  contain  about  one  thoufand  acres  ;  its  foil  is  fimilar 
to  the  adjoining  parifh  of  Eltflcy,  but  lies  much  better  for 
draining:  it  is  alfo  rented  at  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence 
per  acre,  and  the  management  and  produce  nearly  the  fame. 
The  improved  padures  in  fevcralty,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  one  pound ;  the  remainder 
which  lie  in  a  rough,  and  neglefied  flate,  contain  about 
three  hundred  acres^  and  are  not  valued  at  the  utmod,  at 
more  than  ten  fliillings  per  acre.  About  fourteen  hundred 
fheep  of  the  common  breed  are  here  kept,  one  thoufand  of 
which,  were  carried  off  by  the  rot  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafl 
year.  To  prevent  fo  dreadful  a  calamity, '  and  to  improve 
the  flock  in  general,  and  the  hufbandry  of  the  parifh,  an 
inclofure  is  defired.  Forty  houfes,  forty-eight  families, 
two  hundred  and  forty  fouls ;  poor's  rates  three  fhillings  in 
the  pound. 


CAXTON. 
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CAX  TON. 

X  HE  foil  of  the  ccmmon  field,  lying  call:  of  the  village ; 
is  a  cold,  brown  earth,  upon  a  reddilh  coloured  clay^  oiC 
brick  earth ;  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oatSt 
peas,  beans,  and  clover  :  of  this  there  are  about  three  hun« 
dred  and  thirty  acres,  rented  at  eight  (hillings  the  acre. 
The  field  fouth  of  the  village,  corrclponds  with  the  former, 
in  defcription,  extent,  and  quality.  Weft  of  the  village^ 
are  about  eighty  acres  of  enclofed,  and  open,  half-yearly 
meadow  land,  which  are  rented  at  feven  fhillings  and  fix* 
pence  per  acre.  About  fifty  acres  of  ehclofed  paftures  in 
feveralty,  which  have  been  drained,  and  otherwife  improved^ 
are  valued  at  thirty  fiiillings  per  acre ;  the  remainder,  which 
amounts  to  about  eighty  acres,  and  which  are  alfo  equally 
capable  of  the  fame  improvement,  are  not  valued  at 
more  than  ten  fhillings  per  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  which  occafionally  aflifted 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  pigeons  dung,  produces  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  parifh, 

20  bufhels  of  Wheat 

aS  ditto         Barley. 

22  ditto         Oats 

14  ditto         Peas  and  Beans  per  acre* 

The  common  Xambridgefhire  fheep  are  kept  in  this 
parifh ;  the  three  year  old  wethers,  when  fattened  to  the 
bone,  will  weigh  about  fourteen  pounds  to  the  quarter,  and 
taking  the  flock  through,  the  average  of  the  fleeces  from 
off  the  ewes  and  wethers,  will  be  about  ten  fleeces  to  the 
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tod ;  the  number  to  which  this  parifli  is  fllnted,  are  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-tight ;  (ix  hundred  of  which  perifhed  in 
the  courfe  of  lafl  year  by  the  rot.  A  very  fmall  and  inferior 
breed  of  cow  cattle  are  kept  here,  and  which  muft  dill  be 
continued,  until  the  pariih  may  be  enclofed ;  from  which 
improvement,  great  benefits  are  expeded  to  be  derived. 
The  open  field,  meadow»  and  pafture  lands,  are  much  in 
need  of  hollow  draining ;  by  means  of  which  they  would 
be  greatly  improved.  In  this  parifli  there  are  forty  houfes, 
fifty  families,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  perfons.  The 
poor's  rates  are  half  a  crown  in  the  pound. 


GRANSDEN^Parva. 

NO  information, 

GAMLINGAT. 

X  HE  foil  of  this  parifh,  on  the  eaft  of  the  village,  and 
adjoining  the  meadows,  is  a  loamy  fand,  proper  for  the 
culture  of  barley*  turnips,  rye,  and  clover;  of  this  there 
are  about  (ixty  acres,  which  are  rented  at  eight  fhillings  per 
acre.  The  remainder  of  this  field,  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  acres,  extending  to,  and  binding 
upon  Mr.  Quintin's  wood,  is  a  thin,  cold,  hungry  clay, 
lying  upon  a  gault,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans, 
peas,  clover,  and  black  oats.  Soiuh  of  the  village,  and  alfo 
adjoining  the  meadows,,  there  are  about  eighty  acres  of  a 
deep,  loamy,  fandy  nature;  thence  towards  Potton  wood, 
are  about  four  hundred  and  fcvcnty  acres,  of  a  fimilar  cold, 
and  clayey  nature,  with  that  before  defcribcd.  North  of  the 
Village,  and  immediately  adjoining  thereto,  the  fandy  land 

prevails 
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prevails,  to  the  extent  of  about  fixty  acres ;  thenee  towards 
Warfley,  are  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  of  a  cold, 
clayey  foil.  The  meadow,  or  half-yearly  bnd,  is  of  a 
moory  nature,  contains  about  eighty  acres,  and  is  on  an 
average,  rented  with  the  open  field  arable^  at  eight  (hillings 
the  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  common  hufbandry, 
with  turnips,  or  rye,  on  the  fandy  lands,  in  the  place  of  a 
thorough  fummer  fallow,  aflifted  occafionally  with  hand« 
drcdings,  to  the  amount  of  forty  (hillings  per  acre,  produces 

x6  bufliels  of  Wheat 

24  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Oats 

1 2  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

There  are  about  twelve  hundred  of  the  common  Cam- 
bridgcfhire  (hccp  kept  in  this  parifli,  three  hundred  and 
forty  of  which,  periflicd  in  the  courfe  of  Ufl  year,  by  the 
rot,  and  the  mortality  at  this  time  (lill  continues.  This 
dreadful  difcafe  is  here  imputed  to  the  bad  flate  of  the  drain- 
age, in  the  open  fields,  which  in  the  event  of  their  being 
enclofcd,  as  is  much  defired.  would  be  hollow  drained,  and 
improved  to  very  great  advantage  ;  and  until  the  herbage  is 
made  better  by  inclofure,  no  improvement  can  pofTibly  be 
made  in  the  ftock  and  hufbandry  of  this  parifh  ;  which  con- 
tain3  four  hundred  and  five  cottagers,  in  the  whole,  feven 
hundred  fouls.  The  poor's  rates  are  three  (liillings,  with  an 
annual  donation  for  the  fupport  of  ten  widows^  out  of  the 
c(}ate  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

N.  B.  Chiefly  college  lands. 


P  2  LOKG 
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LONG  STOfr.^BOURNE. 

jN  O  information  in  cither  of  thcfe  pariflies. — ^Thc  latter 
of  which »  feems  to  contain  a  large  village,  and  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  rich  paftue  ground,  worth  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  (hillings  per  acre.  The  arable  land  appears  of 
a  more  gentle^  and  tradable  nature,  than  in  the  neighbouring 
fields  of  Caxton,  and  Caldicot.  The  mod  intcreding  de- 
tails in  thcfc  pariQics,  are  the  calamities  arifing  from  the 
rot  in  the  flieep,  three  fourths  of  which,  are  afTcrted  by  the 
Ihephcrds,  to  have  been  carried  off,  by  this  {dreadful  difeafe, 
in  the  courfc  of  the  laft  eighteen  months,  and  thofe  remaining 
of  the  old  (lock,  are  daily  dying.  The  foil  of  Bourne, 
may  be  very  well  conceived,  by  attention  to  the  defcription 
of  the  pari(h  of 

KINGSTON. 

which  confids  chiefly  of  a  tender  clay,  upon  a  brick  earth ; 
lying  in  general  with  a  good  defcent  for  draining  ;  is  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  black  oats,  and 
clover.  Some  of  the  furlongs  adjoining  the  village,  in  the 
dire£lion  towards  Wood  farm,  produce  a  thick  and  fpon- 
uneous  trefoil.  In  thefe  furlongs  there  is  a  mixture  of  gravely, 
which  if  properly  drained,  might  be  very  advantageoufly  em* 
ployed  in  the  Scotch  two*furrow  turnip  hufbandry.  The 
whole  open  field,  contains  about  nine  hundred  acres  of  arable^, 
and  is  rented  at  eight  (hillings  per  acre.  Much  hollow  drain* 
ing  has  been  done  at  the  Wood  farm»  by  a  very  indudrious 
and  intelligent  farmer:  the  drains  of  which,  when  made 
tnly  eighteen  jAcbcs  deep,  (yuihout  the  afiidancc  of  the 

plough^) 
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plough,)  coft  for  labour  two-pcncc  halfpenny  per  rod.  The 
pradice  of  paring  and  burning  the  old  paflurc  grounds,  has 
unfortunately  obtained  footing  in  this  neighbourhood ;  the 
crops  produced  from  this  pernicious  praAice,  were  at  firft 
remarkably  good,  but  are  now  evidently  fallen  oflF^  and 
what  the  final  rcfult  may  be,  is  uncertain,  though  it  is 
a  pra£lice,  generally  advocated,  by  thofe  farmers,  who  arc 
tenants  at  will.  In  this  parifli  is  found  fome  very  good 
woodland,  in  which  the  elm,  a(h,  and  oak,  fcem  to  flourifli; 
the  undergrowth  is  cut  once  in  fourteen  years. 

The  largctl  farm  is  occupied  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  under  the  common 
mode  of  hufbandry,  aided  by  oil  cake  duft,  and  pigeons 
dung,  produces,  with  the  reft  of  the  parifhcs, 

17  buQiels  of    Wheat  per  acre 

24  ditto  *         Barley 

20  ditto  Oats 

x6  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

There  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  common 
breed  of  fheep>  kept  here,  amongfl  which,  the  rot  has  pre- 
vailed, but  not  to  fo  alarming  a  degree,  as  at  Bourne,  and 
Long-flow  ;  it  is  attributed  to  the  bad  drainage  of  the  open 
fields,  where  the  laying  of  the  intermixed  property  together, 
is  confidered  as  a  great  and  neceflary  improvement.  In 
this  pariih,  which  contains  twenty-four  houfes,  thirty*two' 
families,  and  one  hundred  and  flxty  inhabitants ;  the  poor's 
rates  amount  to  one  (hilling  and  nine-pence  in  the  pound. 


GOLDJOOT. 
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JN  O  inrormation.-— But  the  nature  of  the  foil,  may  be 
pretty  well  underftood,  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  parifli, 
and  the  defcription  of 

TOFT, 

Which  was  very  obligingly  connnnunicated  by  letter  from  the 
Rev.  —  Trakt  i  the  fubflance  of  which  is  as  follows : 
The  furface  of  the  foil,  in  this  pariih^  is  covered  with  a 
very  thin  bed  of  vegetable  earth»  immediately  under  which, 
lies  a  flifr>  flrong  gault,  with  a  few  veins  of  gravel  in  diffe- 
rent parts.  The  grains  cultivated  upon  which,  are  wheat^ 
barley,  oats  and  peas ;  the  land  will  neither  produce  clover, 
nor  turnips.  The  parifli  lies  in  three  open  fields,  with  a 
few  enclofures  in  fcveralty,  near  the  village.  The  common 
ihecp  and  milch  cows  are  preferred,  and  cannot  be  changed, 
it  is  thought,  for  the  better.  A  little  oil  ^cake  dud,  and 
pigeons  dung,  are  ufed  with  the  .common  hufbandry,  in 
addition  to  the  farm  yard,  (lable  dung  and  fhcep  folding. 
Hollow  draining,  with  wood  and  draw,  is  found  to  be  the 
mod  beneficial  mode  of  improving  the  foil,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  owing  to  the  cxpence  of  it,  amounting  to 
twenty-eight  (hillings  per  acre,  very  few  of  the  farmers  can 
afford  to  pra£tice  it ;  and  thofe  who  have  it  more  in  their 
power,  being  tenants  at  will,  and  labouring  under  the  in- 
fluence of  old  habits  and  prejudices,  are  not  fond  of  doing 
it,  or  of  varying  much,  from  the  edablifhed  mode  of  farming. 
In  this  pariOi,  there  are  thirty-feven  families,  one  hundred 
and  fcventy-three  fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  one  (hilling 
and  fix-pence  in  the  pounds 

HARDmCKE. 
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HARDPTICKE. 

JL  H  E  foil  in  general,  may  be  defcrlbed  as  a  cold,  clofe* 
clay,  lying  upon  a  yellow,  and  white  clay,  and  reddilh 
brick  earth  ;  there  arc  about  ten  acres  of  a  dark,  brown,  ftrong 
mould,  rifing  from  blackilh  coloured  clay,  which  are  efteemed 
the  mod  valuable  part  of  the  pariHi ;  the  fields  lie  well  for 
draining,  but  are  at  this  time  extremely  wet,  and  conftantly 
chilled,  with  two  much  water,  though  in  a  drained  and 
improved  Aate  ;  would  be  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  clover,  and  colefeed,  for  winter, 
and  fpring  food  ;  they  contain  about  nine  hundred  acres,  and 
arc  rented  on  an  average,  at  iive  (hillings  and  four*pence  per 
acre.  The  cnclofures  in  feveralty,  contain  about  feventy 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  (jxteen  (hillings  per  acre,,  though, 
they  afford  in  general,  a  very  coarfe  and  indifferent  her- 
bage from  a  foil,  very  fimilar  to  that  of  tiie  open  fields. . 

If  The  largeft  farm  is  occupied  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent 

of  feventy  pounds.  The  common  hufbandry  adifled  with 
pigeon  dung,  oil  cake  duft,  and  dung  brought  ftx>m  Cam* 
bridge,  produces  i6  bufhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

1 8  ditto  Barley 

18  ditto  Oats 

8  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

A  little  hollow  draining  has  been  done,  in  the  open  field, 
where  it  would  be  continued  on  a  larger  fcale,  were  the  in- 
termixed property  laid  together.  Six  hundred  of  the  common 
breed  of  fheep  are  here  kept,  one  third  of  which,  perifhed 
lately,  by  the  fatal  difeafe  o£  the  rot,  which  ftill  continues 
I  among 
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among  them,  and  is  afcribed  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  land. 
There  arc  thirty  houfest  thirty-thiec  families,  and  one  hun- 
dred  and  fixty-five  fouls  in  this  pari(h,  where  the  poor's  rates 
amounts  to  three  ihillings  in  the  pound. 


KNAPWELL  (cnclofed.) 

J^  O  information,  though  much  promifed.-— The  foil  is 
(imilar  to  that  of  Hardwicke.  The  whole  parifh  was  enclo* 
fed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  at  this  time,  appears  to  be 
in  a  profitable  (late  of  cultivation.  Farm  houfcs  and  ofEccs, 
have  been  judicioufly  ereded ;  the  crab,  and  hawthorn 
hedges  have  flourifhed,  and  now  form  not  only  beautiful,  but 
efFcdual  fences.  From  the  facility  of  getting  quit  of  the 
water,  by  means  of  the  internal,  and  ring  ditch  fences,  the 
lead  fliadow  of  the  fheep  rot,  has  not  made  its  appearance 
within  thefc  bounds,  although  the  adjoining  parifhes,  have 
all  been  greatly  affliAed  with  this  dreadful  calamity,  one 
only  excepted,  which  is  likewife.  enclofed,  and  from  which, 
a  fair  edimate  of  the  improvements  in  this  parifh,  may  be 
made,  by  a  comparifon  with  it  and  Hardwicke ;  being  that 
of  the  parifh  of 

CHILDERSLEY, 

1  he  foil  of  which,  is  a  brown,  clayey  earth,  lying  upon  a 
white  and  blue  clay,  and  reddifh  coloured  brick  earth,  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and 
clover;  of  this  there  arie  about  feven  hundred  acres  of  arable, 
and  three  hundred  acres  of  paflure  ground  ;  which  on  an 
average,  are  xcntcd  at  thirteen ,  ibilUxig;  per  acre.     The 

whole 
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whole  of  the  paflure  ground,  from  the  natural  chill  of  the 
fub-ftratum,  and  the  great  length  of  time  in  which  it  has 
lain,  in  a  clofcly  compreiTed  (late,  at  prefcnt  affords  but  a 
very  coarfe,  fharp,  four,  and  indifferent  herbage ;  every  acre 
of  which,  by  previoufly  hollow  draining,  and  opening  with 
the  plough,  and  then  after  a  few  crops  properly  taken,  laying 
it  down  again  with  grafs  feeds,  might  be  improved  to  the 
value  of  twenty-five  fhillings  per  acre.    In  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  about  fix  hundred  acres  out  of  the  thoufand,  which 
are  comprehended  within  the  bounds  of  this  parifh,  will  be 
completely  hollow  drained,  at  an  expence  of  twenty  fhillings 
the  acre.    The  high  backs  of  the  lands,  are  by  means  of 
proper  ploughings,  gradually  lowering,  and  no  difference  is 
to  be  felt  in  walking  over  the  fields,  or  to  be  feen  in  the  laft 
years  ftubble,  or  prefent  growing  crops,  between  the  tops 
of  the  lands,  and  the  furrows ;  a  di(lin£lion  which  mud 
firike  the  traveller  with  melancholy,  as  he  traverfes  the  open 
common   fields,    of  this  and   fome  of   the  neighbouring 
counties.      The  whole  of  this  parifh  is  under  leafe  for 
twenty-one  years. 

The  common  farm  yard,  and  ftable  dung,  mixed  with 
confiderable  quantities  of  mould,  which  the  induflry  of  the 
farmer  is  dill  gathering  from  old  banks,  and  the  borders  of 
the  fields,  under  the  following  management :  (viz.)  Firfl:, 
fallow  ;  fecond  year,  barley,  with  clover ;  third,  wheat, 
dibbled  in,  or  fown  above  furrow  upon  the  clover  lay,  (with 
fuch  other  variety,  as  the  good  fenfe  and  experience  of  the 
farmer  naturally  di&ates,)  produces  at  prefent 

24.  buihels  of  Wheat 


36  ditto 
36  ditto 
ao  ditto 

Barley 
Oats 

Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

C 
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The  fallow  Is  frequently  fovvn  with  cole  feed,  for  the 
feeding  of  (heep  in  the  winter,  and  fucceeded  in  the  fpring 
with  oats  or  barley.  The  fmall  Highland  fcots  for  the 
coarfc  pafturcs,  and  draw  yard,  are  found  to  anfwcr  very 
well;  there  are  here  fome  very  good  cows  of  the  Leicefler, 
and  Derbyfliire  breeds;  the  Berkfhire  breed  of  (heep  is  mod 
approved,  of  which  there  are  about  fix  hundred  kept  in  this 
parifh,  and  amongft  which,  not  the  leafl  fyniptoms  of  the 
rot,  or  other  difeafe,  fo  as  to  be  of  an  alarming  nature,  has 
yet  appeared.  There  are  no  rates  for  the  poor  in  this  parifh 
worth  noticing,  which  contains  only  three  houfes,  and 
thirty  inhabitants. 

GIRTON. 

X  HE  land  lying  in  the  open  field  eaft  of  the  village,  is  of 
a  gravelly  nature,  and  proper  for  the  barley  and  turnip  huf- 
bandry ;  on  the  wcfl,  and  adjoining  the  enclofures  in  fever* 
alty,  is  a  black,  deep  mould  upon  a  gravel ;  thence  wcft- 
wardly,  a  reddilh  coloured  loam,  upon  a  tender  clay,  which 
ends  in  a  flrong  clay,  upon  a  gaiilt. 

The  largeft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
two  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  which  under  the  common  huf- 
bandryt  alTidcd  by  fome  hand  dreflings,  and  dung  procured 
from  Cambridge,  produces 

x8  bufticis  of    Wheat  per  acre 
10  ditto  Rye 

22  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto  Oats 

16  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

The  arable  land  amounts  to  about  twelve  hundred  acres, 
and  is  rented  with  the  paftures,  which  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres,  at  twelve  fhillings  per  acre.    There  are  four 

hundred 
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hundred  fliecp  kept  here,  the  right  of  walk,  for  which  is 
rented  at  this  time  at  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The 
Ihcepmaflcr  has  a  privilege  of  folding  his  flock  forty  nights  in 
the  year  on  his  own  land ;  the  remainder  of  the  folding  feafoni 
is  divided  amongd  the  reft  of  the  pariih.  The  cxpcnce  of 
hurdles,  and  the  (hcphcrd,  falls  on  the  (heep-mafter,  who 
has  the  privilege  of  mowing  as  much  grafs,  from  the  baulks, 
and  fpots  of  meadow,  in  the  open  fields,  as  generally  carry 
his  flock  through  the  winter. 


HOGGINTON. 

JL  HE  only  difference  in  the  foil  of  this  parifh,  and  that 

of  Girton,  is  that  the  land  here  is  better  treated  \  the  arable 
land  is  rented  at  about  eight  ihillings  and  fix-pence^  the 
pafture  at  twenty  fliillings  the  acre. 

The  larged  farm  is  held  under  a  college  leafc  of 
years»   at  two  hundred  pound  per  ann.  and  purfuing  the 
common  hufbandry  without  any  aid  from  foreign  manures, 
produces  on  an  average  of  five  years 

1 6  bufhels  of  Wheat 

24  ditto  Barley 

18  ditto  Oats 

ao  ditto  Rye 

16  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre.  . 

Much  of  the  open  field  land,  is  well  calculated  for  the 
turnip  huQiandry,  and  great  advantage  would  accrue  from 
the  cultivation  of  that  crop»  after  an  cnclofure,  which  is 
greatly  dcfired.  The  rot  prevailed  to  an  alarming  cxtei\t 
amongft  the  fheep  of  this  parifh,  (which  are  of  the  common 
Cambridgcfhire  fort)  lafl  year,  but  its  fatal  tfk€is  are  at 

Q^  2  prcfcnt 


prefent  much  abated.  The  common  home  breeds  I 
Teem  to  anfwer  heft.  There  are  fifty.five  families,  anf 
two  hundred  and  lixty  four  fouls. 


LONG  STANTON. 

A.M  much  indebted  to  Thomas  Hatton,  EAJ 
following  obfervations,  which  were  communicatcB 
defire,  by  a  very  intelligent  tenant  of  Lady  HattoB 

Eril  of  the  village  is  a  deep,  black  mould,  ' 
gravel,   proper  for  the  turnip  hufbandry ;  [uinU  ■ 
adjoining  the  enclofures,  a  Arong,  brown,  well  (id 
lying  upon  a  clay,    and  proper  for  the  culture  < 
beans,  barley,  and  clover;  the  whole  contains 
acres,  and  is  rented  at  nine  ftiillings  per  acre.    Tl 
fiires  in  feverahy,  which  lie  in,  and  near  the  villagcf 
acres,  and  arc  well  worth  twenty  Ihil 
acre:  there  arc  befides  about  one  hundred  and  Afil 
cow  common,  which  are  capable  of  great  improvel 
proper  draining,  &c.  Sic. 

The  largeft  farm  is  rented  at  one  hundred  and  I 
pounds  per  ann.  which  produces  with  the  red  of  thi| 

i8  bulhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

24  ditto  Barley 

24  ditto  Rye 

i6  ditto         Peas  and  Beans 

As  turnips  and  clover  are  found  to  anfwer  cxtrcnl 

they  would  be  geiKrally  cultivated,  were  the  open  I 

clofcd,  and  laid  into  feverahy,  in  which  cafe  alfo,  [ 

the  heavy  land  in  the  pariih,  would  be  hollow  d  J 
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having  anfveered  a  valuable  purpofe,  where  It  hai  been  tried. 
The  common  breed  of  fheep  are  kept  in  this  pari(h»  amongft 
^vhich,  the  rot  unhappily  prevailed  lad  year,  to  the  lofs  of 
more  than  half  their  number ;  this  fatal  calamity  is  here 
likewife  attributed  to  the  bad  drainage  of  the  heavy  lands. 
Amongft  the  cow  cattle,  the  home  breeds  are  preferred,  which 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  are  fubjefl  to  dale  blood,  from 
their  feeding  upon  the  browfe,  or  black  and  white  thorn- 
bu(hes.  The  elm  and  oak  timbers  flourifli  extremely  well 
here,  and  in  the  event  of  an  enclofure,  would  be  generally 
cultivated.  The  confolidated  pariflies  of  Long  Stanton, 
contain  forty  houfes,  forty-eight  diftindl  families,  two  hun* 
dred  and  forty  inhabitants,  and  the  poor^s  rates  are  two 
Shillings  and  fix-pence  in  the  pound. 


FENNY.DRA  rrOiST— S  fFASE  T^^^FER-^ 
WILLINGHAM—^RUMPTON. 

jLiAVING  began  the  furvey  at  Girton,  and  taking  thefc 
live  villages  in  the  way,  before  the  obje£ls  of  it  were  gene- 
rally known  in  the  county,  I  became  here  a  fufpefled  per(bn> 
and  could  obtain  no  information  whatever. 

This  diftrifl  of  country,  contains  a  great  portion  of  very 
good  arable  and  rich  padure  grounds,  together  with  extenHve 
and  valuable  commons.  The  large  herds  of  cattle,  which 
dcpadure  on  thefc  commons,  and  the  fodder,  draw,  and 
litter,  which  is  produced  and  gathered  from  the  fens,  accu* 
mulate  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  manure,  as  to  preferve 
the  arable  land  in  good  heart,  and  condition^  without  the 
dung  from  the  dove-cotes,  which  it  generally  fold  to  the 

farmers 
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farmers  in  the  higher  country.  By  converfing  with  fcvcral 
ploughman  and  labourers  I  met  by  the  way,  found  the 
average  produce  to  be 

24  bufliels  of  Wheat 

04  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

The  draining  of  the  fens  and  low  grounds,  and  enclofing 
the  commons,  and  open  fields,  would  render  this  diftrid  of 
country,  ineftimably  valuable. 


COTTENHAM. 

JL  HE  foil  immediately  adjoining  the  town,  is  a  reddifh 
coloured,  deep,  fandy  loam,  abounding  with  fprings,  and 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  peas,  and  barley :  below 
this,  and  extending  northwardly  towards  the  fens,  is  a  (lrong> 
welUftapled,  black  loamy  mouldy  proper  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  and  barley.  The  whole  lies  in  five 
diftind  open  common  fields,  containing  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres,  which  are  rented  at  an  average  at  about  fixteen 
(hillings  per  acre. 

The  enclofurcs  in  feveralty  contain  acres, 

and  are  rented  at  about  twenty-five  (hillings  per  acre.  About 
eighteen  hundred  acres  of  common  are  divided  into  one 
liundred  and  feventy  common  rights,  of  feven  cows,  and 
fifteen  Ihcep  each.  A  part  of  thefe  commons  are  generally 
dcpaftured  from  the  firft  of  May  until  Candlemas ;  part  is 
mown,  producing  very  good  upland  hay ;  and  the  lower 
parts  fen-fodder.  The  rent  of  the  greateft  occupier  in  this 
parifh  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann»  The 
xotaiion  of  aops  is  firft  fallow,  with  (hcep-folding }  fecond 


v#»o^ 
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year,  wheat ;  the  wheat  ftubble  winter-fallowed  and  highly 
m^inurcd  for  the  third  year's  crop  of  barley  ^  fourth  year^ 
eas  and  beans ;  fifth  year,  barley  ;  produce 

a8  bufhcls  of  Wheat 
30  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

No  turnips,  clover,  tares,  or  other  green  crops  arc  cul- 
tivated, though  it  is  evident  frotn  the  foil  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  very  great  perfcdion.  About  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  fhecp  of  the  common  breed  are  kept  in  this  parifli, 
three  fourths  of  which  were  unfortunately  loft  by  the  rot, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  feafon  ;  the  major  part  of  the  re- 
maining old  ftock,  h^^e  a  difmal  appearance,  and  are  ftill 
dying  with  the  difeafe. 

The  checfc  fo  famous  through  England,  by  the  name  of 
this  parifh,  is  made  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
the  fuperiority  of  which,  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  in  the  management  of  the  dairies,  but  folely  to 
the  nature  of  the  herbage  on  the  commons.  The  fuckling 
of  calves  for  the  London  market,  is  carried  on  here  to 
great  advantage  ;  it  commences  at  Michaelmas,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  Lady  Day.  The  common  allowance  is  the  milk 
of  two  cows  to  a  calf,  which  Is  confidercd  as  the  winter 
proHt,  and  anfwers  very  well.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
feventy-five  houfcs,  and  as  many  families,  by  computation, 
the  number  of  perfons  amount  to  eight  himdred  and  feventy* 
fi  V  e. 


WA7RR 
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JFATER-BEACH  with  I>EiWr.^i3| 

Of  which  latter  place,  Meff.  Heminctoks,  fcn.l 
aie  from  thtir  free  and  candid  communication,  juCllI 
to  my  beft  acknowledgments. 

On  the  wefl  of  this  pa.i(b,  and  extending  towarl 
'beach,  is  a  well  ftaplcd  gravelly  foil,  proper  for  t 
of  rye.  barley,  turnips,  and  clover;   on  the  fidel 
upon  the  River  Cam,  a  deep,  brown  loam,  withoil 
lying  upon  a  clay,   and  proper  for  the  culture  < 
beans,  barley,  and  clover  :  thefe  contain 
acres»  and  are  rented  at  lixteen  fhillings  per  acrel 
an  equal  fjuantity  of  enclofures  in  fevcrality,  arc  f 
per  acre.     One  thoufand  eight  tiuJ 
fifty>two  and  a  quarter  acres  of  commons,  divided  I 
hundred  and  nineteen  and  a  half  common  rights, 
and  a  half  acres  each,  or  eight  cows  and  four  h 
.  twelve  cows  and  eight  flieep  to  each  common  righl 
five  hundred  acres  of  thefe  commons,  are  at  prefe-l 
the  reach  of  the  winter  floods }  the  remainder, 
fubjeQ  to  be  drowned,  can  in  no  way  be  improvl 
that  vn\  be  removed,  and  the  commons  laid  into  f 


To  allill  in  fome  degree  the  drainage  of  the  adj  J 
•common,  the  chillerin,  and  the  north  fen,  which! 
in  feveralty,  a  iluice  ihould  be  ereded  at  Harrimire  \ 
-ifliie  the  waters  of  the  fen  into  the  river  Cam, 
level  is  drowned,  or  when  the  water,  which  is  fi| 
'the  cafe,  rides  higher  in  the  level,  than  in  the  r 
Jrdow.   With  i^ud  to  the  Icouripg  out  of  the  b 
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old  ouze,  or  weft  river,  little  advantage  can  be  expeSed 
to  refult  from  that  meafure,  except  that,  of  a  better  fupply 
of  water,  during  the  dry  feafon  of  fummer,  to  the  adjoining 
country,  as  the  waters  defcending  by  the  prefcnt  channel  of 
the  Cam,  from  a  higher  level^  would  on  a  certainty,  (were 
the  bed  of  the  weft  river  cleaned  out)  revert,  or  flow  through 
it  towards  Hermitage.  Had  not  the  river  Cam  been  diverted 
from  its  ancient  and  original  courfe,  from  above  Clay-hithe, 
leaving  the  hurds  of  Denny-Abbey  upon  the  eaft,  and  vo* 
luntarily  difcharing  its  waters  into  the  ouze,  below  Cotten- 
ham  common,  the  prefcnt  evils  in  the  navigation  below 
Clayhithe,  would  not  have  exifted,  nor  would  the  country, 
which  is  now  a  melancholy  facrifice  to  the  diverGon  of  that 
river,  have  been  endangered. 

The  cofnmon  hu(bandry  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  pre- 
vails in  this  pariih,  and  after  the  fpring  crops  are  fown,  the 
dung  is  removed  from  the  yards  to  fome  convenient,  inter- 
mediate fpot,  where  after  a  time,  if  found  ncceflary,  it  is 
turned  over,  and  by  the  end  of  Odober,  and  after  the  ftub- 
bles  are  haulmcd,  twenty  loads  thereof  (thiriy-fix  buftiels  to 
the  load)  are  carried  upon  the  flubbles,  and  ploughed  in  by 
the  following  fpring;  the  vegetable  nourifhment  contained 
in  this  dung,  combines  completely  with  the  foil,  and  a* 
bundanily  feeds  the  crop  of  barley  then  growing  upon  the 
land.  There  are  about  one  thoufand  fheep,  fuperior  to  the 
common  Cambridgcfliire  ;  the  three  years  old  wethers  of 
which,  when  fattened  to  the  bone,  will  average  about 
eighteen  pounds  per  quarter.  Some  Yorklbire,  and  Irifli 
fleers  are  here  grazed,  the  largeft  of  which,  however,  arc 
fcldom  fmifhed  without  the  alTiftance  of  oil  cakes. 

In  preparing  the  rennet  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cheefe, 

which  is  herq  brought  to  very  great  perfe^oo,   nothing 

R  more 
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more  is  nrcefTary  than  falting  down  the  bags,  in  which  (late 
they  remain  for  twelve  months  ;  about  fix  of  thcfc  bags  will 
make  two  gallons  of  brine » (Irong  enough  to  fufpcnd  a  new 
laid  egg*  which  being  put  into  ajar,  is  fit  for  ufc  in  about 
a  month,  when  a  gill  of  it  to  every  four  gallons  of  new 
milk,  or  warmed  as  from  the  cow  is  fufficient ;  the  milk 
ihould  all  be  of  the  fame  age,  or  meal»  and  much  depends 
upon  breaking  the  curd  with  the  hands ;  for  unlefs  that  is 
done  very  completely,  the  wey  cannot  be  exprclTcd  ;  any  of 
which  remaining  in  the  cheefe,  communicates  a  hardi  fiery 
taftc,  produces  blue  mould,  and  leaves  the  cheefe  full  of 
holes,  or  cellsy  like  a  honey-<:omb.  In  fhort,  the  dairy- 
maids attention  (hould  never  be  called  off,  or  diverted  from 
ihe  very  elTcntial  part  of  the  procefs  of  breaking  the  curd. 

There  are  eighty-fix  houfes,  one  hundred  and  fix  families, 
iive  hundred  and  thirty  fouls.  Baptifms  for  laft  feven  years 
one  hundred  and  thirty^  burials  fixty-threcj  encreafc  of  in« 
habitants  fixty-fevcn. 


LAND-BEACH. 

JL  HE  foil  fouth  eaft  of  the  village  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
clover,  and  turnips.  North-eaft,  and  extending  towards  the 
fens,  is  a  (Irong  welUftapled  clay,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  black  oats,  and  clover; 
of  thefe  there  are  about  eight  hundred  acres,  which  are  rented 
at  twelve  fhillings  per  acre.  The  enclofures  in  feveralty 
contain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  are  rented  at 
twenty  (hillings  per  acre.  The  commons  contain  about  one 
thouland  acres^  all  of  which,  except  about  fixty  acres,  are 


■  • 
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high  and  dry.  The  foil  of  the  lower  parts  Is  a  compound  of 
ftrong  earth  and  vegetable  matter ;  of  the  higher  parts,  a 
loamy  clay,  lying  upon  a  gault.  The  largeft  farm  is  held  , 
under  a  leafe  for  fifteen  years  at  one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds 
per  ann.  The  common  hufbandry  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow 
is  here  the  ufual  pradice.  An  enclofure  is  greatly  defired^. 
under  the  encouragement  of  which,  very  confidcrable  im« 
provements  in  the  (lock  and  hufbandry  of  this  parifh  would 
immediately  take  place ;  in  which  there  are  forty  houfes, 
fifty  familiest  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  fouls.  The  pro* 
duce  per  acre  is    a6  bufhcls  of  Wheat 

aS  ditto  Barley 

i8  ditto  Peas  and  Beans. 


MILTON. 


X 


O  Samuel  Knight,  Efq.    I  feel  royfelf  much  in-  * 
dcbted  for  his  polite  attention,  and  the  following  obferva- 
tions,  (viz.) 

The  arable  land  in  this  parifli,  conGds  of  a  rich  brown 
mould,  of  a  good  (laple,  lying  upon  a  gravel,  and  a 
flrong  deep  loam,  upon  a  clay,  proper  for  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  turnips,  peas,  and  clover: 
it  contains  about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  is 
rented  at  twelve  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre.  The 
cnclofcd  pailures  in'  fcveralty,  contain  about  two  hundred 
licrcs,  and  are  rented  at  twentv-onc  fhillings  per  acre. 
There  are  bcGdes  about  three  hundred  acres  of  improvable^ 
con^:non,  binding  upon  the  River  Cam  ;  at  prcfent  greatly 
injured  by  the  occafional  overflowings  of  that  river,  and  the 

ilefiiilive  Hate  of  its  banks.'      '     •  •  *  ',    • 

,      i        . '  •  . ,        .  .  .  ■ 
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The  largeft  farm  is  under  a  IcaTe  of  twenty-one  I 
rented  at  two  hundred  pound  per  ann.  which  producesi 
the  reft  of  the  parifh  under  the  common  hun>andry, 

30  buflicts  of  Wheat  per  acre 

24  ditto  Barley 

30  ditto  Oats 

18  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

The  common  ihccp  are  kept  here,  the  breed  of  v 
'would  in  the  event  of  an  cncloiure,  be  greatly  itiiprovcd.  I 
natural  herbage  is  white  clover,  burnct,  yellow  nc 
trefoil.  The  afh  and  elm  flourish  extremely  well,  buti 
culture  under  the  prefcnt  circumdances  of  the  paril 
much  neglected.  Oalc  alfo  might  be  cultivated  to  advaM 
There  are  forty-one  houfcs,  fifty-five  familcs  and  < 
two  hundred  and  fifty-lix  fouls.  The  hamlet  of  WJ 
which  comes  nearly  under  the  above  defcripiion,  col 
five  familieii,  and  twenty-eight  inhabitants. 


IMPINGTON. 

X  II  £  foil  of  the  open  fields,  containing  about  one  I 
fai»l  acres,  and  which  are  rented  at  fcvcn  Ihillings  : 
pence  per  acre,  is  a  deep,  fandy  loam,  lying  upon  a  J 
which  in  a  properly  drained  ftate,  might  be  advantagJ 
employed,  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  cfl 
and  turnips;  thefe  fields  lie  extremely  fiat,  near  the  fpl 
and  fubjeA  to  the  foak  of  the  fens,  which  rifes  thusT 
whfQ  the  fens  are  tmder  .water.  The  drainage  hoJ 
might  be  greatly  helped,  were  the  Huton  people  who  h 
great  quantity  of  land,  lying  within  the  bounds  oil 
parifiif  to  co-opcnte  in  deanfing  the  piiccipai  drains 


-areherey  greatly  grown  up»  and  reitiainift  aihamefiiUy  and 
nogle&ed  condition.  About  forty  acres  of  common^  which 
lie  in  a  hollow,  and  recei\'e  the  waters  of  the- furroundiQg 
fields,  have  been  formerly  known  .to  ^ve  the  rot  to  jthe 
fhecp.*  The  enclofures  in  feveralty,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty  (hillings 
per  acre.  Were  the  property  in  the  open  fields^  which. no%ir 
lies  difperfcd  and  intermixed  in  fmaU:parcels,'Iaid  together, 
a  better  drainage,  and  confequent  improvements  would 
enfue;  at  prefent,  it  is  a  matter » of  doubt,  whether  the 
prcfcnt  (lock,  is  not  toogoodfor  theprefent  herbage,  ^which 
of  courfe  muft  be  very  bad. 

The  largeft  farm  is  occupied  under  aleafe  for  twenty 
years,  at  three  hundred  pounds;  per  ann.  which  1>y  the 
common  mode  of  hufbandry,  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
thepari(h,  produces    i8  bu(hels  of  Wheat  pec  acre 

20  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto  Oats 

16  ditto  Peas 

Inhere  are  twenty  houfes,  twenty-three  families,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  fouls.  . 


CHESTERTON. 

X  H  E  land  north  eaft  of  the  village,  is  a  gravelly  loam,  of 

a  fair  (taple,  lying  upon  a  gravel,  proper  for  the  culture  of 

wheat,  barley,  peas,  rye,  clover  and  turnips  :  on  the  we(^, 

is  a  (Irong  cling  clay,  difScult  to  manage  either  wet  or  dry ; 

is  of  a  tolerable  ftaple,  upon  a  gauk,  proper  for  the  culh^e 

of  wheat,'  beans,  bUck  oats  and  clover.    The  \a'bole  lies  in 

three  open  common  fields,  which  contain  about  eighteen  hun« 

dred 


-ditd  acrcSf  rented  at  eleven  fliilliDgs  per  acre.  The  cl 
pafhires  in  feveralty  contain  acre?, 

.  rented  at  twenty-two  fliilUngs  and  fixpence  per  acre.  I 
'one  hundred  acres  of  well-ftspled  good  common  lani 
would  be  highly  improved  by  a  general  enclofurc  T 
parifbf  which  is  greatly  dcfircd.     The  largcfl  farm  i\ 
pied  under  a  leafc  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annul 
.of  four  hundred  pounds.    The  common  husbandry,  I 
iwittv  forty  bunicls  of  foot*  the  lilcc  quantity  of  pigcoil 
:«t  the  fame  price,  (viz.  nght-pence  per  buthel  firlt  cc| 
(fourteen  buOielsof  oil  cake  dud,  at  two  Shillings  ^ 
pence  per  bufheU  per  acre,  produces 

24  bufliels  of  Wheat 
28  ditto  Barley 

'        ■      '         '"26  ditto  Rye 

20  ditto        '  Peas  and  Beans  per 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fixieen  hoiifes,  one  hundl 
twenty.fivc  families,  and  fix  hundred  and  twcnty-fivl 
bitants. 

WJCKIN, 


X  H  £  arable  land  confills  of  a  deep  brown  moiiM, 
dry  bed  of  ragftone;  of  this  there  are  about  two  hundl 
eighty  acres,  which  are  rented  at  fixtecn  diilllngs  pel 
I'he  endofed  pallures  contain  about  one  hundred  : 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty  Ihillings  per  acre, 
.two  hundred  and  .twenty  .acres  of  enclofcJ  arable  I 
i  pallurc,. -Ikirting,' upon  the  :fens»- are  rented  at  ten  ifl 
i-per.acre:;  .a.fcn-«nyiiOD,  aViiprefcnt  appropriated  \ 
tjig^hgof  turf»:andcitltipg  r<;dg«,/v((l]es>^c,  cpotain 
-one  hundred  acr^s.  riQn&l)Mndred  ^nd  :&fty  acres  of  lyl 
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Iand|  is  annually  mown  fpr  fodder #  and  when  the  fen  is  not: 
drowned,  is  rented  at  fivf  ihillings  per,  acre  High  fen  farm ^ 
contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  .which  aror 
rented  at  fix  fhijlings  per  acre  \  this  has  long  been  in  a  (late . 
of  uncertain  cultivation,  from  the  frequent  drownings  of  tho. 
fens.  At  Spincy  Abbey  there  are  forty  acres  of  cnclofcd. 
paftures,  rented  at  twenty  fliilling^.;  thirty  acres  of  (kirty 
land,  at  ten  (hillings^and  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  fen^ 
at  fix  (billings  per  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  in  this  parifli,  is  held  under  a  leafe  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  ann* 
which  with  the  reft  of  the  parifli,  fubje£t  to  a  rotation  of 
three  crops,  and  a  fallow,  produces 

24  buOiels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

28  ditto  Barley 

22  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

Oats  and  colefeed  are  feldom  cultivated.  There  are  three 
engine  mills  occafionally  employed  in  this  parifli,  but  are 
far  unequal  to  its  drainage  ;  the  river  Cam  is  here  the  only 
out  falling  drain,  and  fhould  ftaunches  be  ere£led  at  Upware, 
the  water  muft  be  held  back,  and  in  addition  to  the  prefent 
calamitous  condition  of  the  country,  the  whole,  level .  would 
be  conftantly  under  water.  There  are  in  this  parifli,  eighty- 
feven  houfes,  about  one  hundred  apd  eight  diftinft  families, 
and  five  hundred  and  forty , fouls. 


SOHAM  with  BARRAJTAT. 

•  •      •  •  •         »  .   I 

ft  •  . 

••■*.•  ■     ■       ■        :    . 

\3^  ^^^  ^^^  o^  ^^  ^P^^^  ^^  found  a  black  (andy  moor^ 
lying  upon  a  gravel;  on  the  weft,  a  deep,  rich,  black  mouldn 
lying  upon  a  blue  clay  or  gault.    The  greater  part  .of  this 

land 
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land  lies  in  paftures  of  the  fecond  quality,  and  containing 

two  thoufand  five  hundred  acres,  is  rented  at  twcnty-fivo 

ihillings  per  acre.   South  of  the  village  arc  about  five  hundred 

acres  of  the  firft-rate  paftures,  which  arc  rented  at  thirty 

ihillings  per  acre ;  thence,  extending  fouthwardly,  are  about 

nine  hundred  acres  of  open  field  arable  land,  confiding  of  a 

rich  deep,  black  mould,  lying  upon  a  clunch,  proper  for  the 

culture  of  every  fpecies  of  grain,  pulfe,  graiTes,  and  gardea 

(lufF,  which   are  rented  at  twenty-one   (hilling   per   acre* 

North  of  the  village  there  are  about  three  thoufand  acres  of 

rich  padures,  rented  at  twenty-five  ihillings  per  acre ;  thence 

extending  northwardly,  is  an  open  arable  field,  of  a  deep 

rich  and  loamy  nature,  lying  upon  a  tough  clay,  or  gault. 

This  field  contains  about  three  hundred  acres,  and  is  proper 

for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  and  peas,  and  is  rented  at 

twenty-one  (hillings  per  acrcl     The  lands  ikirting  upon  the 

fens,  contain  about  one  thoufand  acres,  and  arc  rented  at 

fifteen  (hillings  per  acre.     The  fen  amounts  to  about  eight 

thoufand  acres,  and  in  its  prefent  condition,  is  not  valued  at 

more  than  four  (hillings  per  acre.     The  bad  ftate  of  this  fen 

is  not  attributed  to  any  want  of  internal  works,  or  powers 

for  lifting  the  -water,  but  to  the  conftant  preflTure  and  foakage 

df  the  Highland  waters,  through  the  loofe  and  negledled 

banks  of   the  rivers  Cani  and  Lark.      The  moft  inferior 

fens,  and -low  grounds, 'in  this  pari(h,  cfFedlually  drained, 

and  properly  cultivated,  would  on  a'  certainly  be  improved 

to  the  annual  value  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  (hillings  per 

acre. 

•   ..  •    ^ .      ... 
There  are  here  aboiit  two  hundred  acres  of  rich  pafture 

ground,  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  affording  the  poifefTors 

of  a  common-  right,  itbe  •  paftuiage  of  three:  cows  or  two 

korfes,'  no'^^it^c  €ligil>Ie'  tOi'hoki:  any  ;of  'thefe  rights,  .who 

poirefles  or  Od^vptc^  foiiV  ponttdsiper  ann.   There  are  bcfidcs 

about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  horfe  common»  depafturcd 
under  a  decree  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  both  thefe 
trails  are  richly  worth,  and  arc  valued  at  twenty-five  fhil-  . 
lings  per  acre. 

Soham-mcre,  which  was  formerly  a  lake,  is*  now  drained, 
and  brought  into  a  profitable  flatc  of  cultivation.  The  foil 
is  a  mixture  of  vegetable  matter  and  brown  clay ;  it  contains 
about  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  on  an  average, 
at  fourteen  (hillings  per  acre.  No  enclofure  of  the  open 
field  has  been  propofed,  nor  is  wiflicd  for,  though  the  laying 
of  the  intermixed  property  together  is  much  defired. 

The  largeft  farm,  which  is  under  a  leafe  of  twenty-one 
years,  does  not  exceed  the  annual  rent  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  rotation  of  crop,  is  firft,  fallow,  with  a 
thin  coat  of  dung;  fecond  year,  wheat;,  third,  beans; 
fourth,  wheat,  and  the  fifth,  wheat  (lubbleis  winter  fallowed, 
and  dunged  for  barley ;  another  courfe  is,  fallow,  wheat, 
barley,  and  the  fourth  year  beans  and  peas;  thefe  with 
feveral  other  changes,  but  all  taking  three  crops  before  a 
fallow,  produce   26  bufliels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

24  ditto  Barley 

32  ditto  Beans 

20  ditto  Peas 

The  foil  is  kindly  for  the  growth  of  afh  and  elm ;  a  few 
firaggling  oaks  appear  very  thriving  ;  the  hawthorn  hedges 
grow  remarkably  (Irong  and  luxuriant.  The  population  of 
the  parifli,  and  its  appendages,  is  eftimatcd  at  three  thoufand 
fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  one  IbilUng  and  eight-pence 
in  the  pound. 
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CITY  [of  ELY. 


T: 


HE  town  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  fcns»  low 
grounds^  and  river  Ouze. — Crofling  the  river,  and  extending 
thence  about  a  mile  eaftwardly,  the  hamlets  of  Stuntney^ 
Norncry,  Thorney,  and  Quaney,  rife  from  the  level  of  the 
fens,  and  form  an  ifland,  in  which  there  is  about  an  equal 
mixture  of  arable  and  paflure  land  of  the  firft  quality  ;  and 
of  a  fimilar  value  with  that  hereafter  defcribed,  lying  weft  ' 
of  the  city.  The  flcirty  lands  may  be  valued  at  about  ten 
{hillings,  and  the  fens,  which  are  two  frequently  inundated, 
at  three  ihillings  per  acre.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  very  rich  pafture  lands,  variable  in  their  foil,  and 
lying  upon  a  gravel,  clay,  andgault;  in  this  direction,  we 
find  the  beautiful  villa  of  New-Barns,  and  extending  thence 
northwardly,  the  hamlet  of  Churcham.  Thepaftures  of  the 
firfl  quality,  in  this  quarter,  may  contain  about  twelve  hun- 
dred acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-eight  (hillings  per  acre. 
The  lands  ikirting  upon  the  fens,  may  be  appropriated  as 
before,  but  the  fens  below,  and  bearing  caftwardly  are 
miferable  Indeed. 

The  arable  land  in  this  quarter,  excludve  of  many  acres 
of  very  rich  garden  and  nurfcry  ground,  is  divided  into 
two  open  fields,  the  foil  of  which,  confifts  of  a  well  mixed 
foft,  fandy  loam,  lying  upon  a  clay,  and  a  flrong  tough 
cling  clay,  upon  a  gault.  Wed  of  the  city,  and  binding 
upon  the  enclofures,  another  open  field,  confiding  of  a 
fandy  loam,  upon  a  clay,  and  a  tough  clay,  upon  a  gault ; 
extending  thence  fouthwardly,  are  two  more  open  fields,  and 
fome  enclofures;  the  foil  of  which,  confids  partly  of  a  wet, 

heavy 
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heavy  clay,  and  a  light  dry  gravel.  The  whole  lies  in  five 
diftindt  fhifts,  and  contain  about  twenty-one  hundred  acres ; 
is  applicable  to  the  culture  of  a  great  variety  of  crops*  and 
in  its  prcfent  (late,  is  rented  on  an  average  of  fifteen  (hillings 
per  acre.  South  of  the  city,  there  are  about  fcvcn  hundred 
acres  of  enclofed  paflurcs,  of  a  variable  nature  and  quality, 
but  averaging  with  each  other,  the  annual  rent  of  twenty 
(hillings  per  acre. 

The  fen  contains  about  fix  thoufand  acres,  including  the 
(kirty  lands,  which  together  arc  valued  at  three  (Iiillings  per 
acre.  To  this  may  be  added  about  five  hundred  acres  of  com- 
mon, appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  digging  turf,  and  mowing 
fcdge,  and  fen  fodder.  The  farms  are  generally  held  at 
will,  the  largcil  of  which,  amounts  to  about  five  hundred 
pounds  per  ann.  The  courfe  of  crops,  is  firft,  fallow,  with 
dung,  and  (heep-folding;  fecond  year,  wheat;  the  wheat 
flubble  is  winter  fallowed,  with  (heep-folding;  for  the  third 
year,  barley ;  fourth  year,  beans,  and  peas ;  then  winter 
fallow  again  with  dung,  and  (hccp-folding;  for  the  fifth 
year,  barley  ;  fummer  fallow  in  courfe  for  wheat,  &c«  this 
mode  produces 

22  bufliels  of  Wheat 

24  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  barley  is  of  fuperior 
quality,  weighing  in  general  about  fifty-fix  pounds  to  the 
the  Wincheftcr  bu(hcl ;  the  wheat  feldom  exceeds  fixty 
pounds.  Were  the  property  in  the  open  fields  laid  together, 
a  very  confiderablc  improvement  would  ukc  place  in  hollow 
draining  the  ftifF,  heavy,  wet  lands;  turnips  and  other  green 
crops  would  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  upon  the  gravelly  and 
light  loamy  foils.    The  deplorable  ftate  of  the  fens  is  attri« 

S  2  buted 
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buted  to  the  want  of  a  better  outfal  through  the  Haven  of 
Lynn. 

A  great  quantity  of  coarfe  pottery  is  manufa&ured  herei 
with  the  fame  clay  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  making  the  cele- 
brated Ely  white  bricks.    There  are  in  this  city 
houfes,  diftin£t  families,  and 

fouls*  The  poor's  rates  are  about  four  (hillings  in  the  pound. 
There  are  not  more  than  four  hundred  fhcep  of  an  inferior 
mixture  kept  in  this  diftridl ;  and  the  ftrcngth  of  the  foil, 
and  the*excellence  of  the  herbage, .  are  a  vexy  fevcre  reproach 
to  the  refident  farmers,  for  their  prefent  inferior  breed  of  cow 
cattle. 


LITTLE  PORT  with  APSHALL. 

oltfAST  of  the  village,  and  immediately  adjoining  it,  arc 
about  fifty  acres  of  ftrong,  rich,  deep,  black  land,  proper 
for  the  culture  of  hemp  and  potatoes,  which  are  readily 
rented  at  forty-five  (hillings  per  acre.  Thence  extending 
fouth  ea^lwardlvt  are  about  one  hundred  acres  of  a  warm, 
fandy  loam,  of  a  good  (laple,  lying  upon  a  clay  and  fand ; 
weftwardly  of  the  village,  are  three  other  fields,  aontaining 
about  one  hundred  acres  each,  the  foil  of  which,  confiAs  of 
a  black  and  brown  mould,  of  an  irregular  depth,  lying 
upon  a  clay,  and  fand.  The  whole  is  proper  for  the  culture 
of  every  fpecies  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  green  crops,  and  is 
rented  at  an  average,  at  fourteen  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  enclofed  paftures  of  the  beft  quality,  lie  in  and  near 
the  village  %  thefo  contain  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  are 
rented  at  twentytfive  (hillings  per  acre.    The  quantity  of 

fen 
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fen  in  this  parifh,  amounts  to  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  acres>  which  being  rendered  extremely  precarijus, 
from  the  very  bad  (late  of  the  drainage^  under  its  prefent 
cultivation,  is  not  rented  at  more  than  fix  fhillings  per  acrc» 
but  were  it  improved  to  the  full  extent,  would  be  amply 
worth  double  its  prefent  rent.  The  drieft  and  beft  part  of 
it,  is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  cole 
feed,  and  bare  cole,  all  of  which,  in  a  favourable  fcafon,  are 
found  to  anfwer  extremely  well* 

The  hamlet  of  Apfiiall  comes  under  the  fame  defcription 
as  Little  Port,  containing  fimilar  proportional  parts  of  high 
grounds,  and  fens.  The  produce  in  the  common  open  fields 
is  28  bufliels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

26  ditto  Beans 

32  ditto  Barley 

In  the  fens  when  they  are  not  drowned,  and  that  the  crops 
hit,  the  produce  per  acre  is 

32  bufhels  of  Wheat,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds  per  buQiel 
42  ditto  Oats,  weighing  thirty-two  pounds  per  buflicl 

Cole  feed,  and  other  green  crops,  to  the  value  of  thirty- 
five  fhillings  per  acre.'  The  fen  wheat  is  thicker  (kinncd, 
and  of  an  inferior  qualityto  the  Highland  wheat,  but  makes 
a  good  change  as  to  feed  in  that  country.  There  are  about 
one  thoufand  fhccp  kept  in  this  parilh,  of  the  common 
breed,  amongd  which,  I  did  not  learn  any  particular  dif« 
eafe  prevailed.    There  are  houfes 

families  in  this  parifh,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  two  (hil- 
lings and  three-pence  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Tatterdiall's  fen  farm»  which  is  a  part  of  burnt  fen, 
binding  wed  upon  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  river  Ouze, 
contains  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  under 
the  following  management :  firft,  It  is  pared  and  burned, 

which 
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^'hich  with  all  cxpences  included,  the  cole  feed,  bare  ccic, 
or  lurnipst  arc  fown  for  fifteen  fliillings  per  acre ;  thefe 
crops  arc  fed  off  in  the  winter  with  (hccp,  followed  by  a 
crop  of  oats,  or  barley,  the  ihibbles  of  which,  are  winter 
fallowed;  fown  again,  with  oats,  or  barley,  and  laid  down 
with  four  bn(bcls  of  good  hay  feeds,  or  clover,  and  rye 
grafs  per  acre;  the  latter,  with  four  pounds  of  clean  clover, 
and  two  buihels  of  clean  rye  grafs,  is  preferred.  Under 
this  courfc,  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  this  farm  is  anmi- 
ally  broken  up,  and  the  fame  ^quantity  laid  down,  with  a 
dcfign  of  having  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  conflantly 
und'jr  corn.  The  whole  of  this  farm  would  readily  let  for 
ten  Hiillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre,  the  produce  of  which,  is 
thirty  bu(hels  of  wlieat  j  barley,  which  is  only  fit  for  change 
of  fecdy  or  fwines  food,  thirty- fix  buihels,  and  oats  forty 
buihels  per  acr«;  the  green  crops  arc  worth  about  thirty 
fliillings  per  acre. 


DOJVNHAM. 

V^N  the  ead  of  the  village,  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  which  are  rented  at  fixtecn  fliillings  per  acre, 
of  a  heaiy,  ftrong  loam,  of  a  deep  ftaple,  lying  upon  a  clay, 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  clover. 
Wcfl  of  the  village,  are  about  two  hundred  acres,  which 
are  rented  at  fifteen  fliillirigs  per  acre,  of  a  heavy,  clofc, 
wet,  cling,  and  tough  clay,  upon  a  gault  ;  which  in  a  pro- 
perly drained  ftate,  is  fit  for  wheat,  beans,  clover,  and 
black  oats.  About  ninety  acres  fouth  of  the  village,  and 
adjoining  the  cnclofures,  is  a  warm, deep,  friable  mould,  upon 
a  rcddilh  coloured  clay,  or  brick  earth,  proper  for  the  culture 
of  wheat,  beans,  peas,  hemp,  clover,  barley,  and  turnips, 
and  are  rented  at  eighteen  fliillings  per  acre;  thence  extending 

fouthwardly. 
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fouthwardIy»  the  warm,  brown  mould  is  loft,  in'  a  tough, 
hungry,  thin,  cold  clay,  upon  agaultj  of  this  there  arc 
about  fifty  acres,  which  arc  rented  at  fifteen  (hillings  per 
acre;  add  to  which,  there  is  another  field  anfwering  to  the 
laft  defcription,  and  bearing  about  the  fouth  caft  from  the 
village,  containing  about  the  fame  number  of  acres. 

The  enclofed  pafturcs  of  the  firft  quality,  comprehend 
about  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres^  and  are  valued  at 
twenty-five  (hillings  per  acrc*^  The  lands  (kirtlng  upon  the 
fens  amount  to  about  one  thoufand  acres,  and  are  valued  at 
twelve  (hillings  per  acre  on  an  average.  The  fen  includes 
five  thoufand  fevcn  hundred  and  forty-four  acres,  two  thou- 
fand acres  of  which,  have  been  much  injured  by  the  cutting  of 
turf,  and  are  not  valued  at  more  than  one  fhilling  per  acre. 
The  remainder  of  it,  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  fen 
fodder,  except  a  fmall  part  under  the  common  fen  hu(bandryy 
which  is  eftimatedat  fix  (hillings  per  acre  ;  and  five  hundred 
acres  in  a  very  uncertain  (late,  from  the  frequent  overflowings 
of  the  fcn^  lying  north  of  the  old  Bedford  river,  and  ad- 
joining Manea,  are  rented  at  five  (hillings  per  acre.  There 
arc  befidcs  about  one  thoufand  acres,  lying  in  the  Hundred 
Foot  Walh  Way,  which  arc  rented  at  eight  ihillings  per  acre. 

The  largcft  farm  here  is  occupied  under  a  leafc  of  fixteen 
years,  at  three  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  the  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry  in  the  open  fields,  is  three  crops  and  a  fallow,  pro-^ 
ducing  24  bufhels  of    ^V^heat  per  acre 

24  ditto  Barley. 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

The  lands  in  the  open  fields,  are  much  injured  by  the  neg- 
Ie£l  of  draining,  which  cannot  be  obviated  until  the  inter- 
mixed property  be- laid  together,  an  arrangement  greatly  de- 
fired  by   the  moft  fenfible  and  intelligent  farmers.     The 

miferable 
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mlferable  ftate  of  the  fens,  is  imputed  to  the  inattention  of 
the  commiflionersy  in  not  keeping  the  engine  mills  in  proper 
repair,  and  the  leading  drains,  and  their  outfal  properly 
cleaned  and  fcoured  out.  The  pra£lice  of  paring  and 
burning  the  fen  land,  under  proper  reflri&ions  and  limita- 
tions, is  the  bed  mode  of  bringing  fuch  land  into  a  proper 
ftate  for  cultivation.  There  are  three  hundred  (heep,  of  the 
common  breed,  prefcrved  by  proper  care  in  very  good  health 
in  this  parifh,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  feventy 
families,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  and  the  poor's 
rates  are  two  {hillings  and  three-pence  in  the  pound. 


COVE  NT. 

IN  O  Informa  tion.  An  ifland  rifing  from  the  level  of  the 
fens,  containing  much  rich  pafture  ground ;  the  village  is 
well  peopled  ;  the  houfcs  and  other  buildings  in  good  repair, 
and  for  its  more  particular  defcriptioui  the  reader  may  be 
very  well  referred  to  that  of  the  preceding  parifh. 

WIT  HAM. 

No  information.    Very  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

MAYFOLE. 

X  H  E  arable  land  in  this  parifli  lying  in  an  open  common 
field,  fouth-eaft  of  the  village,  contains  about  one  hundred 
acres,  and  is  rented  at  nine  (hillings  per  acre;  it  confills  of 
a  (hong,  clofe  day,  of  a  fair  ftaple,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and 
is  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  peas,  beans,  barley,  and 
cl<ftrer.    There  are  about  two  hundred  acres  of  highland 

paftures 
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paflures  in  fcveralty,  rented  at  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre,  and 
about  forty  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  wafli  between  the  Old 
and  New  Bedford  Rivers,  rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre. 
The  Highland  and  Wafh  Comnnon  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  a  Fen  Common,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres^  had  formerly  by 
digging  of  turf,  been  much  injured,  but  is  now  completely 
reclaimed,  and  under  a  fine  crop  of  colefeed,  the  winter 
food  of  which  has  been  eagerly  purchafed  at  forty-five  fhiU 
lings  per  acre.  Previous  to  this  fen  being  drained,  and  the 
turf  bars  levelled,  it  was  not  valued  at  more  than  one  fhilling 
per  acre.  The  other  fen  common,  is  a  mow  fen,  and 
depafhired  only  from  Lammas  to  Chriftmas.  The  fen  land 
in  feveralty  amounts  to  about  fix  hundred  arid  eighty  acreSt 
and  is  rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  largcft  farm  docs  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per 
ann.  which  with  the  reft  of  the  parifh,  imder  a  fyftem  of 
three  crops  and  a  fallow,  produces 

22  bu(hels  of  Wheat 

26  ditto  Barley 

16  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

An  enclofure  of  the  open  fields  and  commons  is  much 
defired.  There  are  in  this  pari(h  fifty  families,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  two  (hillings  and 
three-pence  in  the  pound. 


SUTTON. 


X  H  £  arable  high  land  lies  in  four  diftinft  open  fieldst 
north  eaftwardly  of  the  village,  the  foil  of  which,  is  a  brcE^va 
sarth,  of  a  good  ftaple,  upon  a  reddifh  day,  or  brick  earth  ; 

T  a 
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a  tough,  thin  clay,  upon  a  gault ;  and  a  fmall  part  of  a 

mixed  nature  upon  a  gravel ;  the  whole  of  thefe  contain  about 

feven  hundred  acres,  which  arc  rented  at  ten  (hillings  and 

fix-pence  per  acre,  and  their  refpedive  parts  might  be  ufe- 

fully  employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley*  beans,  peas, 

clover,  and  turnips,  upon  two  furrow  work.  The  improved 

paftures  lying  in  and  near  the  village,  contain  about  fifty 

acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty  (hillings  per  acre;  thofe  of 

the  fecond  quality,  fome  of  which  are  rough,  and  abounding 

with  antVhtlls,  contain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 

and  are  rented  at  twelve  (liillings  per  acre.     The  lands 

ikirting  upon  the  fens,  amount  to  about  fifty  acres,  and  are 

edimattd  at  fourteen  (hillings  per  acre.  The  fen  of  the  iirfl: 

quality  amounts  to  about  two  thouland  acres,  rented  at  ten 

ihiUings;  and  there  are  about  eleven  hundred  of  the  fecond, 

or  inferior  quality,  which  are  rented  at  iive  (hillings  per  acre. 

This  fen  drains  partly  into  the  old  Ouze,  and  Hundred  Foot 

livers,  and  partly  into  the  old  Bedford  river,  the  latter  of 

which  is  bcft  drained* 

The  largeft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  under  the  common 
bu(bandry  of  three  crops  and  a  fallow,  produces 

20  bu(hels  of  Wheat  per  acre 
a6  ditto  Barley 

16  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

The  fen  management  is  much  the  fame  in  this  parifh  as 
at  Little-port,  the  prafiicc  being  to  pare  and  burn  for  cole 
feed,  which  is  fed  off  by  (heep ;  then  oats,  or  oats  and  barley, 
are  fown  for  two  years  ;  the  latter  grain  is  unfit  for  malting, 
and  only  ufed  for  fwines  food,  or  change  of  feed  in  the 
Highland  country.  With  the  laft  crop  of  oats,  or  barley, 
ar^  ibwn  two  bu(hel  of  rye  grafs,  with  ten  pounds  of  red 

clover 
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clover  per  acre.  The  red  clover  is  not  generally  approved 
of,  from  the  encouragement  it  is  Aippofed  to  give  to  the 
growth  of  turn-hooff  or  ground  iv/i  as  the  roots  of  this 
fpecies  of  ground  ivyi  are  found  to  be  deftruf^ive  to  horfes* 
The  fen  produce  is      22  bufhels  of  Wheat  per  acre  ^ 

24  ditto  Barley 

40  ditto  Oats 

The  laying  of  the  intermixed  property  together  in  the 
open  iieldsi  is  an  arrangement  greatly  dcfired.  This  pari(h 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty  houfes,  one  hundred  and 
fixty  familiesi  eight  hundred  fouls,  and  the  poor's  rates  are 
two  Ihil lings  in  the  pound. 


HADDENHAM,  with  the  Divifions  of  HADDEN^ 
HAM'END,  LINDON^END,  HILI^ROW, 

and  ALDRETH^END. 


JL  H  E  foil  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  which  are  rented 
at  nine  (hillings  per  acre,  at  Haddenham-end,  near  the 
village,  is  a  cold,  tough,  thin  clay,  lying  upon  a  gault, 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  clover,  and  black 
oats;  this  divifion  is  under  a  routine  of  two  crops  and  a 
fallow.  Lindon-cnd  is  in  four  di{lin£t  open  fields,  the  upper 
part  of  which,  confids  of  a  warm,  fandy  loam,  upon  a 
clay  ;  but  defcending  towards  the  fen,  the  Tandy  loam  is 
gradually  loft,  in  a  cold,  wet,  thin  clay,  lying  upon  a  gault; 
this  divifion  contains  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  is 
rented  at  ten  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre.  The  Hill-row 
divifion  lies  in  four  (hifts,  and  confifts  of  a  firm,  brown 
mould,   well  (bpled,  upon  a  gault,  and  reddi(h  coloured 

T  a  brick 
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earth  ;  this  contaiins  about  four  hundred  acres»  and  is 
rented  at  ten  (hillingsr  per  acre.  The  Aldreth-end  corre* 
fponds  in  part  with  the  adjoining  lands,  in  the  Hill-row  and 
Lindon  divifions,  and  may  in  like  manner,  be  advantageoufly 
employed  in  the  culture  of  various  crops,  including  thofe  of 
rye,  clover,  and  turnips;  it  contains  about  four  hundred 
acres,  which  are  rented  at  ten  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per 
acre.  The  improved  paftures  in  the  feveral  dividons  of  this 
diftrid,  comprehend  various  foils^  correfponding  with  thofe 
defcribcd  in  the  open  fields ;  they  amount  together,  to  about 
two  hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  eighten  (hillings  per 
acre.  The  inferior  paftures,  or  thofe  flcirting  upon  the  fen, 
contain  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  zcres,  and  are  rented 
at  ten  (hillings  per  acre.  The  fen  land  amounts  to  about 
two  thoufand  acres,  and  in  its  prefent  (late,  is  valued  at 
feven  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  largeft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
four  hundred  pound,  the  produce  of  which,  averages  with 
the  reft  of  the  parifti  22  bufliels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

24  ditto  Barley 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans 

No  inclofurc  is  talked  of,  but  the  laying  of  the  intermixed 
property  together,  in  the  open  fields,  is  greatly  deHred,  as 
thereby  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  drain,  and 
relieve  the  open  fields,  which  at  prefent  are  greatly  annoyed 
by  too  much  water.  It  is  fuppofcd  that  the  drainage  of  the 
fens  might  be  confiderably  improved,  by  cleanfing  out  the 
old  Ouze,  or  weft  river,  fromt  Hermitage  to  its  jundlion 
with  the  Cam.  There  are  about  one  thoufand  (heep  kept  and 
preferved  tolerably  healthy  in  this  pari(h,  which  contains 
two  hundred  diftindl  families,  one  thoufand  inhabitants,  and 
the  pOQr*s  rates  amount  to  three  (hillings  in  the  pound. 

rriLBURTON. 
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JFILBURTON. 


jjj  AST  of  the  village  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
which  are  rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre;  a  gentle,  warm, 
and  fandy  loam,  of  a  good  ftaple,  and  proper  for  the  culture 
of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  clover,  and  turnips.  North  of  the 
village,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  a  ftrong,  deep 
clay,  lying  upon  a  gault^  and  rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre. 
South  of  the  village  are  two  other  fields,  of  nearly  the  fame  » 
fizeandqualityi  and  rented  likewKc  at  the  fame  price.  The 
improved  paftures  which  lie  in  and  near  the  village,  contain 
about  one  hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty  (hillings 
per  acre.  The  fen  at  prefent,  though  at  a  very  confiderable 
expence,  is  tolerably  well  drained ;  it  contains  about  eleven 
hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  largcft  farm  is  occupied  under  a  leafe  of  twenty 
yearsy  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  The  com- 
mon rotation  of  three  crops  and  a  fallow,  obtains  through 
this  pariih,  which  produces,  on  an  average  of  five  years 

26  bu(hels  of  Wheat 

30  ditto         Barley 

30  ditto         Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

About  nine  hundred  of  the  common  (beep  are  kept  here, 
the  breed  of  which,  has  been  much  improved  lately  by  a 
crofs  with  Henfordfliire  rams.  The  bulls  of  Derby  and 
Leiccfler(hire,  and  the  horfes  of  Nottinghamfhire,  are 
greatly  preferred.  Hogs  of  a  large  fize  have  been  fed  here, 
up  to  .five  and  a  half  hundred  weight,  or  forty  •four  clones, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  oiontbs.    There  are  forty-twa  houfcs 
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in  this  pnrifbi  fifty  didinA  familiest  two  hundred  and  RUr 
inhabitants,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pcnce  in  the  pound. ,  _ 


STRETHAM  ivitb  THETFORD. 

•  ■ 

JliAST  of  the-  village  are  about  one  hundred  acres  of  en- 
clofcd  padureSf  the  foil  of  which,  confifts  of  a  (Irong,  dccp» 
black  mould,  lying  upon  a  gaulr,  and  rented  at  twenty 
(hillings  the  acre.  The  village  on  the  fouth  is  bounded  by 
the  fen.  Weil  and  adjoining  the  town,  are  two  open  com- 
mon fields,  the  foil  of  which,  gradually  refembles  that  of 
the  padures  firft  defcribed  ;  they  contain  about  four  hundred 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre.  There  are 
about  fifty  acres  of  enclofed  pafturc  in  the  hamlet  of  Thct- 
ford,  which  are  of  the  fame  quality  and  value  with  thofe 
firft  defcribed.  The  (kirty  land,  common  included,  amounts 
to  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  ten  (lilllings 
per  acre;  and  there  are  about  fix  hundred  acres  of  fen  land 
valued  at  four  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  fen  is  of  a  remarkably  good  quality,  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  Witburton,  but  is  reduced  to  a  fmall  value,  from 
the  prefent  very  defective  (late  of  the  drainage.  The  open 
field  land,  is  kept  very  well  drained,  by  a  wife  regulation 
in  this  pari(h,  of  appointing  field-reeves,  who  have  the 
authority  to  order  any  drains  to  be  opened  that  may  require 
it,  at  the  expence  of  thofe  to  whom  fuch  drains  properly 
belong;  fuch  an  arrangement  at  Everfden,  would  have  faved 
Mr.  Finch  a  mod  cruel  mortification.  A(h  and  elm  flourifh 
here  extremely  well,  and  were  the  intermixed  property  laid 
together^   this  timber  would  be  very  generally  cultivated. 

Under 


I  Under  the  prefent  circumftanccs  of  this  diftriAi  and  from 
a  rotation  of  three  crops  before  a  fallow,  the  general  produce 
upon  the  Highland  is 

24.  buHiels  of  Wheat  weighing  (txty  pounds  per  bufliel 

aS  ditto  Barley  weighing  fifty-fix  pounds  per  bufhcl 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans  per  acre. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  iwenty<two  houfeSt  one  hun- 
I  dred  and  fifty  families,  and  feven  hundred  and  fifty  inhabi- 
tants in  this  parilh,  where  the  poor's  rates  amount  to  two 
fhillings  in  the  puund. 

WENIWORTH, 
NO  information. 

WICKFORD. 

NO  information,  after  feveral  times  calling. 

CHATTERIS, 


.  HERE  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  eaft  of  the 
I  vjilage,  which  are  rented  at  twenty  fhillings  per  acre^  the 
I  foil  a  deep,  brown,  compad,  clayey  loam,  lying  upon  a 
I  gault,  proper  fur  the  culttire  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and 
1  clover.  Suuih  of,  and  adjoining  the  town,  is  a  common 
I  field,  containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  rented  at 
I  twenty  (tiillings  per  acre,  the  foil  of  which,  confiAs  of  a 
I  Arong,  brown  clay,  of  a  good  ftaple,  lying  upon  a  red  clay  ; 
I  the  lower  paits  of  this  field  are  much  injured  by  lying  near 
I  the  fprtn^,  but  is  neverthelefs  proper  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  beans,  black  oats,  and  clover.  North>wcft  of  the 
tillage,  the  foil  is  of  an  open,  warm,  and  gravelly  nature. 


lying  upon  a  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  proper  for  the  culture 
of  wheat*  barley,  clover^  and  turnips  ;  of  this  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  rented  at  fixteen  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  cnclofed  paftures  p^irtake  of  the  fame  variety  of  foil 
with  that  of  the  open  fields^  they  contain  about  two  hundred 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-five  (hillings  per  acre ;  there 
are  about  three  hundred  acres  of  highland  common,  which 
in  feveralty  would  be  richly  worth  the  fame  rent  as  the  en« 
dofed  paftures. 

The  fen-land  common  contains  about  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  acres,  which  in  feveralty  would  readily  let  for 
fifteen  (hillings  per  acre  ;  there  are  about  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  acres  of  this  laft-mentioncd  common^  now  under 
cultivation  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  remainder, 
will,  at  the  option  of  the  proprietors  of  common  rights,  come 
in  regular  rotation  for  breaking  up ;  five  hundred  acres  of 
this  fen  common  are  at  prefent  under  tillage,  and  two  hun- 
dred acres  (lill  imder  padure,  but  fubje£l  to  the  regubtions 
of  the  fame  adl.  There  are  about  feven  thoufand  acres  of  fen 
Fand  in  feveralty,  and  under  cultivationi  valued,  free  of  the 
draining  tax,  at  ten  (hillings  per  acre. 

From  long  experience,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  fen  land 
anfwers  much  the  beft,  when  it  is  properly  laid  down  with 
the  following  grafs  feeds,  mixed,  (viz.)  three  pounds  of  red 
clover^  three  pounds  of  Dutch  white  clover,  or  honey  fuck- 
ling,  three  pounds  of  trefoil,  or  black  nonfuch,  three 
pounds  of  narrow  leaved  plantain,  or  ribbed  grafs,  and  one 
buihcl  of  clean  rye  grafs  per  acre;  two  bufhels  of  highland 
hay  feeds,  are  generally  preferred  to  the  bu(hel  of  rye  grafs, 
when  conveniently  to  be  had.  I'he  produce  in  the  fen  in 
general,  about  forty^five  bufhels  of  oats,  and  the  colefeed 
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for  fheep  feed  valued  at  thirty*eight  (hillings  per  acre.    Oa 
the  highlands        26  bufhels  of  Wheat  per  acre 

30  ditto  Barley 

24  ditto  Peas  and  6ean5. 

A  provifion  was  made  in  the  a£l  before  mentioned,  for 
cleanfing  and  fcouring  the  highland  drains ;  in  confequcnce 
of  which,  the  open  fields  are  very  well  drained;  and  under 
cover  of  the  fame  authority,  the  fen  lands  and  low  grounds* 
are  fo  well  drained,  as  to  render  them,  tolerably  certain 
fummer  grounds.  The  population  is  cftimated  at  one  thou* 
fand  eight  hundred  fouls,  but  there  are  many  double  families 
in  the  fame  houfe ;  the  poors  rates  are  one  (hilling  and  fix 
pence  in  the  pound  :  there  are  about  eight  thoufand  (hecp  of 
the  common  breed,  which  by  proper  attention  are  preferred 
here,  in  tolerable  good  health :  there  are  no  fhecp  walks 
belonging  to  this  pari(h :  the  cow  cattle  in  general,  are 
pretty  good,  and  equal  to  the  (Irength  and  herbage  of  the 
paftures. 


MANEA. 

OMITl^ED  through  nece(nty--— It  is  a  fmall  ifland, 
rather  lefs  than  Coveny;  rifing  in  like  manner  from  the 
level  of  the  fens. 


DODDINGTON  and  its  Appcndagei. 

NO  information  upon  twice  calling. 

The  village  of  Doddington,  is  furrounded  with  pafture, 
and  fome  arable  land,  in  open  fields  towards  Merch.  The 
foil  in  general  is  of  a  more  light  and  gentle  nature  than  that 
of  Chatteris ;  an  enclofurc  of  part  of  the  open  field,  feems 

U  to 
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'to  haVc  been  tnade  formerly »  aitd  Where  the  araBIc  has  been 
laid  down,  a*  very  rich  and  tender  herbage  has  been  produ- 
ced, covering  the  whole  Airface  with  a  complete  carpeting 
of  white  clover,  burnet,- narrow  leaf  plaintain  fefcue  or 
dog's  tail,  and  fcveral  other  herbs  and  grafTes,  which  indi- 
cate a  rich  and  genial  foil.  The  elevated  parts  of  the  feveral 
iilands,  rifmg  out  of  the  fame  level  and  annexed  to  this 
parifli,  may  be  confidered  under  the  fame  general  dcfcription. 


MERCH. 


NO  information  could  be  procured  here,  without  paying 
for  it, — Mcrch  is  a  market  town,  an  hamlet  of  Doddington; 
the  river  Ncne  paiTcs  through  it,  by  means  of  which,  a  confi- 
dcrablc  trade  is  carried  on ;  an  cnclofure  has  lately  taken 
place  ;  but  as  all  information  was  with-held,  it  is  impof« 
fible  to  (late  to  the  Board,  what  have  been  the  cfFcfls  of  it. 

ELM. 

JliAST  of  the  village,  taking  the  church  for  the  centre, 
the  Highland  may  be  defcribcd,  a  filty,  tender  loam, 
lying  upon  a  loam,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  hemp, 
flax,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  clover,  and  turnips  after  flax ;  it 
contains  about  one  thoufand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  twenty 
ihillings  per  acrcl  South-weft  and  north  of  t*  e  village,  is 
a  clayey  loam,  mixed  with,  a  fmall  portion  of  infinitely  fine 

m 

fca.fand  or  filt,  and  vegetable  matter^  of  a  manageable  na- 
ture, well  ftapled,  and  lying  upon  a  day,  proper  for  the 
culture  of  hemp,  flax,  cole  feed,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  cabbage, 
colcworti  and  carrots  ;  of  this  there  arc  about  twcnty-two 
hundred  acres,  which  are  alfo  rented  at  twenty  fliillings  per 
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acre.  The  fen  buJ  in  ibis. parlfli  amounts  to  about  rwen 
iliuiiraiiJ  ncrcs  ;  ll)u  fuil  or  Cvifucc  of  \vitit.h>  ii  compoftd  of 
black,  piitrlil,  vegetable  maiicr,  lying  upon  a  fubflraium  at 
diftcrcnt  dt-pths  of  turf  moor,  and  leari  mud,  which 
finally  rcQs  upon  a  clay,  the  natural  and  aniicnt  furfacc  of 
tbe  country  i  this  fcniand  is  proper  lor  ibc  culture  of  cole 
.feed,  oats,  wlieat,  clover,  and  ry^  grafs,  and  is  rented  at 
fifteen  rtiiliings  the  acre.  The  grartes. cultivated  for  pcrrna-  ' 
iicnt  pallurc  upon  the  HighUnd,  (which  throiigli  ihc  wliojc. 
of  this  Ictel  is  a  fupcrinduflion*  of  the  fea,)  are  twelve. 
pounds  Dutch  white  clover,  and  four  buflicls  of  thedcaneft 
and  b;:fl  hay  feed  that  can  be  procured.  In  ihc  fen  two  and 
a  half  buflieU  of  rye  grafs,  and  fix  pounds  of  red  clover-, 
per  acre. 

The  fliecp  arc  generally  of  the  Lincolr.fiiire  breed,  though^ 
they  are  occafionally  crofled  with  the  Leiccflcrlhire  ;  the 
three  years  old  wethers  of  which,  when  fattened  to  the 
bone,  will  weigh  upon  an  average  aboi^t  twenty-fix  pounds, 
per  qtiaricr,  and  eleven  pounds  per  fleece.  The  general  pro- 
portion of  Auck  allowed  for  the  Highland  paliurcs  during  fi& 
fummer  months,  are  twcnty>two  (hccp,  and  one  Itcer,  or 
biillocK  for  every  five  acres ;  and  three  Jliccp  for  every;two 
acres,  during  the  winter  months;  in  which  time  they  will  im*^ 
prove  in  value,-  but  in  general  rot  in. grazing  or  growing  fat.. 

The  hufbandry  of  the  HighUrd  arable  Is  ufually,  .firft' 
year,  flax,  or  oats,  the  flax  ground  fown  with  turnips,  or    - 
cole  feed,  and  fed  off  with  fhecp;  fecond  year,  oatsj  third 
year,  wheat ;  fourth  year,-  cole  feed,  beans,  hemp,  or  oats. 


U  a 
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The  produce  per  acre  as  follows,  (viz.) 

Wheat  20  bu(hcls  of  per  acre 

Oats  50  ditto 

Cole  Seed  18  ditto 

Beans  16  ditto 

Merchantable  1  ,  , 

Hemp  }  ^5°  P"""^' 

Diito  Flax  700  ditto  worth  6d.  per  pound, 
is  produced  in  a  kindly  feafon,  from  one  well  cultivated 
acre.  The  weeding  this  lad  crop  is  exceedingly  expcnfive, 
often  amounting  to  a  guinea  per  acre.  The  fen  hufbandry 
is  firil,  paring  and  burning,  fowing  with  cole  feed,  and 
feeding  off*  with  iheep,  if  not  overltocked;  and  the  plants 
areftrong;  it  fomctiincs  afterwards  Hands  for  a  crop,  and 
then  it  is  fucceedcd  by  wheat  the  third  year,  or  (inltcad  of 
oats,  the  fecond  year,  and  wheat  the  third  year»)  oats, 
when  it  is  laid  down  for  three  or  fix  years,  with  the  propor* 
portions  of  feeds  before  mentioned.    The  produce  per  acre 

20  buihels  of  Cole  Seed 
20  ditto  Wheat 

52  ditto  Oats 

The  drainage  of  the  fens,  is  at  prefent  attended  with  very 
confiderable  expencc,  and  dill  rendered  very  uncertain, 
from  the  obftru&ions  in  the  Nene  river,  above  Guyhirne,  and 
the  upper  end  of  Kcnderly's  cut ;  the  retnedy  for  which,  is 
pointed  out  in  the  fedion  of  this  report,  which  treats  on  the 
internal  workf  1  and  didrid  drainage  of  the  fens. 

The  largeft  farm  is  hekl  under  a  leafe,  at  feven  hundred 
pounds  per  ann.  though  the  reft  of  the  farms  in  general  are 
held  at  wi'.I ;  the  poors  rates  are  four  (hiiiings  in  the  pound ; 
the  population  was  not  afcertained*    The  iheep  in  this 
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I  parifh,  have  been  fubjed  to  a  ver/ extraordinary  difeafe,  by 
I  feeding  upon  newly  laid  down  land,  which  by  the  fartner?, 
is  cunfidcred  to  arife  from  their  eating  an  herb,  or  grafs,  by 
them  Culled  cockfpirc  (cocksfoot)  which  is  Cd'id  to  produce 
a  rcbxutiun  of  tliu  Ihoulder;  this  calamity  is  mofl  to  be  ap- 
prehended, in  moilt  forward  fcafons  :  the  light  long  legged 
horned  Iheep  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  have  been  equally  • 
liable  to  it,  with  the  heavy  Lincoln  and  Lciceflerniire 
breeds,  as  are  young  neat  calile,  from  one  to  three  years 
old ;  but  fince  the  removing  of  ihem  to  the  high  land  on- 
thc  iirA  apearance  of  the  difeafe,  is  found  foon  to  effect  a 
cure,  a  careful  farmer  will  not  allow  his  UocIe  to  rcmala 
more  than  amomh,  or  fix  weeks,  according  to  the  muift* 
ncfs  and  forwardntfs  of  the  fcafon  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
wliici)  by  duly  attending  to>  this  evil  is  in  a  great  degree 
I  prevented. 

The  following  informalion  was  procured  on  repeating  my 
x-ifit  at  Duddingion.  This  parilh>  with  its  dejiendancics* 
comprehends  highland  and  fen  couniry'to  the  amount  of 
thirty  ihoufand  acres.  The  foil  of  the  Highland  may  be 
defcribcd  in  general,  to  be  a  gravelly  loam,  of  a  warm  and 
kindly  nature,  tying  upon  a  clay  or  gravtl.  The  fen,  a  light 
moor,  of  various  depths,  and  of  the  fame  ftruflure  with 
the  level  in  general.  The  Ikiriy  land  is  rented  at  ten  (hil- 
lings, and  the  fen  land  at  eight  {hilling  per  acre.  The 
Highland  paflures  of  the  fird  quality  at  thirty  IhiUingi,  the 
fecond  at  eighteen  (hillings,  and  the  Highland  arable  at 
twenty-five  Ihillingi  per  acre. 

The  Urged  farm  is  occupied  under  a  leafe  for  twenty-one 
years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  there  ire 
fomc  fmaller  farms  under  leafcs  for  Icven  vears*  but  the 

tenaats 
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tenants  in  general  arc  at  will. .  Tlic  conifc  of  IjufLancIry  ii> 
the  open  Highland  fitUt  firft,  fallow;  fccond,  wl;cat ; 
ll'.irJ,  bcanSf.  and  fourth  year,  whi'at  aj^ain  ;  the  produce 
fci'acrc  was  withheld.  In  the  fen,  the  firft  year  after 
paring  and  btirning,  it  is  fown  with  cole  feed,  which  is  fed 
ofl\wiih  fhcep;  the  fccond  and  third  years,  fown  with  oats, 
tlie  fourth  barlcy-big,  and  wheat;  the  produce  was  here 
alfo  with-hcld.  After  thefc  four  crops,  the  land  is  generally 
laid  down,  with  clover,  rye  grafs,  a:id  a  few  hay  feeds. 

The  crofs  beiween  the  Lincoln  sind  Leiccdcrfliire  breeds 
of  Ihecp  is  moft  approved,  the  three  years  old  wethers, 
weighing  on  an  average  when  fat,  twenty-two  pounds  per 
quarter.  The  ibort  horned  Yorkshire  bullocks  arc  found 
to  anfwer  bed,  though  they  are  felcom  fattened  to  the  bone 
without  the  aid  of  oil  cake.  The  fen  at  a  gfcatcxpcnce  is 
tolerably  well  drained;  the  draining  tax  amounting  from  two 
fhillings  to  fix  fhiliings  per  acre  annually.  Population  not 
afccrtained. — The  poor's  rates  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  in 
the  pound. 


UPJFELL. 

X  HE  highland,  confifts  of  a  ftrong  filty  loam,  of  a  good 
ftaplc,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  and  permanent  paftures ;  this  amounts  to  about 
two  thoufand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  twenty-five  fliillings 
per  acre.  The  foil,  or  furfacc  of  the  fen,  is  a  filt  mixed 
with  vegetable  matter,  or  fen  mould,  lying  upoii  a  turf 
moor,  under  which,  in  many  places,  is  found  a  bear's  muck  j 
though  the  foil,  or  fupcr-ftratum,  is  fomctimcs  found  upon 


a  clay,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat*  barley.big,  oats, 
colcfccd,  and  were  the  fen  in  a  proper  drained  (late,  it  might 
be  advantagcoudy  employed  in  the  culture  of  attificial  graflTcs  ; 
it  contains  about  fifteen  thoufand  acres,  which  are  valued  at 
fix  Ihillings  per  acre ;  but  under  a  proper  drainage,  would 
readily  rent  at  fourteen  {hillings  per  acre. 

The  largcft  farm  is  held  at  will,  at  a  rent  of  three  hundred 
pounds  per  ann.  The  pra6lice  of  hufbandry  on  the  high- 
land, is  firfl  flax,  fecond  wheat,  third  hemp,  fourth  wheat,, 
and  the  fifth  year  it  is  well  dunged  for  flax  again,  and  the 
fame  rotation  of  crops.     The  produce  per  acre 

Flax  50  ftonc 
Hemp  40  ditto 
Wheat  40  buftiels  . 

In  the  fen,  the  pradlice  is,  flrfl  to  pare  and  burn,  after 
which,  colefecd  is  (own,  and  fed  oflT  with  flieep;  the  fecond 
year  oats,  third  wheat,  and  fourth  year  oats,  or  barley-big. 
when  it  is  laid  with  rye  grafs  and  hay  feeds;  when  the  colcfeed 
is  intended  to  (land  for  a  crop,  it  is  fown  later  than  when 
it  is  propofcd  to  be  fed  oflf.     Thc^  produce  per  acre  is 

28  bu(hels  of  Wheat    • 

45  ditto  Oats 

32  ditto  Barley-big 

The  wheat  in  general,  weighs  fixty-threc  pounds  per 
buflicl,  but  has  a  coarfe  thick  fkin,  and  runs  much  to  bran 
in  grinding.  The  weight  of  the  barley-big  is  about  forty- 
two  pounds  to  the  bu(hel. 

The  Lincolnfliire  breed  of  iheep,  is  moft  approved  ;  the 
wethers,  v/hcn !  fattened  to  the  bone,  at 'three  years  old, 
will  average  about  twenty-four  pounds  per  quarter;  it  is 
generally  thought,  that  a  crofs  with  the  Leicefterfhire,  may 

improve 
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improve  the  carcafe^  and  bring  it  fooner  to  market,  but  will 
not  add  to  the  value  of  the  wool ;  the  weight  of  the  fleece  is 
rather  in  favor  of  the  two  years  old  wethers,  weighing  about 
ten  and  a  half  pounds.  The  defective  drainage  of  the  fcnSi 
is  imputed  to  the  want  of  a  better  outfal,  for  the  fen  waters 
through  the  Haven  of  Lynn  to  the  fea.  This  *pari(h  con- 
tains about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  the  poor^s  rates 
are  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  in  the  pound. 


OUTWELL. 

JL  H  E  Highland  in  this  parifh,  anfwers  to  the  fame  dc- 
fcription  of  that  given  of  Upwcli ;  it  amounts  to  about 
fcven  hundred  acrcs^  and  is  rented  at  twenty-five  (liillings 
per  acre.  The  nature  of  the  fen  land  alfo  is  fimilar  to  the 
adjoining  fens  of  the  preceding  parilh  ;  cf  this  there  are 
about  fix  hundred  acres,  and  in  their  prefent  inundated  con- 
dition, are  not  eftimated  higher  than  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  acre. 

The  largcd  farm  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  per 
ann.  which  with  the  reft  of  the  paiifli,  is  under  the  follow- 
ing routine  of  management ;  firft  y^*ar,  flax;  fccond  wheat, 
which  is  fotnetimes  omitted,  for  fear  of  the  wire  worm ; 
third,  hemp ;  fourth,  wheat,  and  fifth  year  dunged  for  flax  \ 
produce  per  acre.     Flax    40  (lone 

Hemp  40  ditto 

Wheat  32  buflicis 

The  hemp  generally  fells  for  four  (hillings  per  (lone* 
The  lands  ikirting  upon  the  fens,  which  do  not  exceed 
fixty  acres,  are  under  the  common  fen  bu(bandry,  with  the 

fame 
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fame  produce  as  at  Upwell.  The  deplorable  flate  of  this 
fen,  is  imputed  to  the  caufe  afligned  at  Upwell  j  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
dillinft  families,  fcvcn  hundred  and  ninety  inhabitiar:t9  in- 
this  pariHi,  where  the  poor's  rates  are  one'fliilling  and 
three-pence  in  the  pound. 


LEVERINGTON. 

\.  HE  upland  of  this  parifh»  is  a  deep,  brown,  under  cUy, 
or  loam,  lying  upon  a  clay;  the  marOics  are  a  loamy  filt, 
of  a  gentle  nature,  and  ealily  tobc  managed,  lying  upon  a 
filr,  or  Tea  fand.  The  fen  land  is  compofcd  of  vegetable 
matter,  or  loofc  black  mould,  upon  a  turf  moor,  telling 
upon  a  bean  mud,  and  a  clay.  The  upland  is  proper  for 
the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  barley,  clover,  cole  feed,  and 
permanent  padure,  and  is  rented  at  twenty-five  {hillings  per 
acre.  The  marfhes  have  been  too  longinjudicioullyemployed 
in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  oatf,  and  being  now  much 
exhauflcd  of  their  original  richnef$,  are  nut  valued  at  more 
than  fixteen  (hillings  per  acre :  clover  and  turnips  have  been 
tried  with  tolerable  fucccfs  upon  thcfc  lands;  but  the  pro- 
ducc  will  never  be  obtained  from  them,  that  (hey  would  have 
yielded,  had  they  been  fuifered  to  have  rcfted  under  paflure 
at  an  earlier  day.  The  third  dcfcription  is  employed  under 
the  common  fen  hufbandry,  and  valued  at  twelve  (hillings 
per  acre.  The  Highland  arable  is  under  much  the  fame 
treatment  as  at  Elm,  with  a  difFcrence  only  of  fowing  white 
mudard.   Produce  per  acre 

28  bufhels  of  Wheat 

60  ditto  Oats 

20  ditto  Beans 

a6  ditto  Cole  Seed 

X  The 
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The  weight  of  oats  on  this  land,  is  thirty-five  pounds  to 
the  bufliel ;  thofe  grown  on  the  fen  will  not  weigh  more 
than  thirty  pounds.  The ,  cole  feed  when  fed  off  by  fheep, 
is  valued  at  two  guineas  per  acre  i  the  o}her  produce  of  the 
fen,  is  fifty*fix  buftiels  of  oats,  and  twenty-four  buihels  of 
barley-big,  weighing  fifty  pounds  per  bu(bel.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  ten  houfes,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
families,  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  fouls,  and  the  poor's 
rates  are  not  afcertained. 


NEJVTON. 

X  HE  infide  or  Highland  agrees  in  general  with  thede- 
fcription  of  that  in  Leverington;  it  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  acres,  and  is  rented,  on  an  average^  at  twenty-two 
(hillings  per  acre.  The  mar(hes  alfo  correfpond  with  thofe  in 
that  parifii ;  they  contain  about  five  hundred  and  fixty  acres, 
and  are  rented  at  fifteen  fliillings  per  acre.  The  fen  amounts 
to  about  nine  hundred  aaes,  is  rented  at  twelve  (hillings  per 
%rrc9  and  agrees  in  defcription  likewife  with  that  in  Lever- 
ington. About  one-third  of  the  Highland  and  marches  k*« 
under  tillage,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  fen. 

The  annual  rent  of  the  largeft  farm,  is  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  ann.  The  highland  mode  of  treatment,  is 
firft  and  fecond  year,  oats  \  then  the  land  has  a  thorough 
fallow,  and  is  well  dunged  for  wheat,  which  is  the  third 
crop ;  the  wheat  ftubble  is  winter  fallowed  and  prepared  for 
fourth  year's  crop  of  cole  feed  ;  this  is  fed  off  with  (heep 
until  Candlemas^  and  then  left  for  ft  crop,  or  ploughed  up 
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and  Town  vrith  oats,  and  laid  down  with  grafs  feeds,  produce 

In  the  Mariket. 

56  bufliels  of  Oats  36  buihcls 

24  ditto  Wheat  22  ditto 

24  ditto  Cole  Seed  per  acre 

under  nearly  the  fame  practice  of  hufbandry  as  on  the  High* 
land.  The  fen  hu/bandry  is  to  pare  and  burn  for  cole  feed, 
and  the  two  following  crops,  and  then  to  lay  down  the 
land  with  rye  grafs  and  clover,  which  produces 

22  bufhels  of  Cole  Seed 
60  ditto  Oats 

2r2  ditto  Wheat  per  acre 

The  fen  in  this  parifh  is  as  well  drained,  as  the  prefect 
outfal  will  admit  of.  There  are  forty  houfes,  forty-five 
families,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  fouls,  and  the 
poor's  rates  are  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  in  the  pound* 


TID  ST.  GILES. 

X  H  E  Highland  lying  around  and  near  the  village,  may 
be  defcribed  a  flrong  loam,  or  clay,  of  a  very  good  flaple» 
lying  upon  a  gault,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  and  cole  feed ;  contains  about  one  thoufand 
acres,  and  is  rented  on  an  average,  at  twenty  (hillings  per 
acre.  The  foil  in  the  marfhes,  is  an  hungry  Clt,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  from  the  bed  upon  which  it  lies,  proper  in 
a  lefs  exhaufted  condition  to  permanent  pafture,  but  has 
been  two  long  improperly  employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats ;  it  contains  about  four  hundred  acres,  and 
is  rented  at  eight  (hillings  per  acre.   The  fenanfwering 

X  a  the 
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the  general  defcription  of  fuch  land,  amounts  to  about  two 
thoufand  acresi  and  is  rented  at  ten  ihillings  per  acre. 

The  largeft  occupier  rents  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  ann.  and  with  the  reft  of  the  parifhioners, 
purfucs  the  following  mode  of  huibandry;  firft,  the  land 
is  half-fallowed,  and  dunged  for  cole  feed»  which  is  fed  ofF 
with  (heep,  and  fallowed  the  fccond  year  with  oats,  and  the 
third,  wheat;  after  this  procefs  is  repeated,  it  is  then  laid 
down  with  red  and  white  clover,  and  ribbed  grafs,  four 
pounds  each,  and  one  bu(hel  of  rye  grafs  per  acre,  and  thus 
it  remains  in  paflure  for  fix  years.  The  produce  under  this 
management  is     24.  buihcls  of  Wheat  per  acre 

56  ditto         Oars 

The  fen  pra£lice  is  to  pare  and  burn,  to  fow  coic  feed, 
which  is  fed  off  with  iheep,  and  fuccceded  by  two  crops  of 
oats,  and  then  laid  for  three  years,  with  clover  and  rye  grafs* 
Upon  breaking  up  the  fkirty  or  fen  lands,  which  lie  near  the 
clay,  fallowing  inftead  of  paring  and  burning  ought  (Wrongly 
to  be  recommended ;  produce  in  the  fen,  forty-eight  buihcls 
of  oats  per  acre. 

The  Lincolnfliirc  breed  of  flieep  is  generally  preferred;, 
the  wethers  when  fattened  at  three  years  old,  will  average 
at  twenty-four  pounds  the  quarter,  and  the  fleece  will  weigh 
about  ten  pounds.  The  crofs  betvyecn  Lincoln  and  Lcicef- 
terihire  feciiis  bed  adapted  to  the  foil  and  herbage  of  this 
neighbourhood  J  in  this  crofs,.  the  carcafe  and  Haplc  of  the 
wool  is  improved,  though  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  evl« 
dcntly  leflened^  The  black  cattle  for  grazing,  are  generally 
brought  from  Lincoln(hire  and  Yorkfliire,  which  being 
unac^uftomed  to  the  pure  and.  lively  ftreams  of  Derby flxirc 
or  Scotland,  anfwer  much  the  bell  for  the  thick,  and  ftag« 
nant  waters  of  this  country. 

7f 


It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  raifing  of  live  fences  is  fo 
much  ncglcAed  ;  the  high  and  marfh  lands,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  haAvihorn,  and  elm;  this  improve- 
ment would  confiderably  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  countr/t 
afford  fhelter  to  the  cattle,  which  are  now  fully  cxpofcd  to 
all  the  fcverity  of  winter,  and  promote  on  the  furface  an 
earlier  vegetation  in  the  fpring.  There  are  fcventy  houfes  in 
this  pari(h,  one  hundred  di(lin£l  families,  five  hundred  fouls, 
and  the  poor's  rates  are  one  (htlling  and  fix-pence  in  the 
pound.  In  addition  to  the  above  information,  procured  on 
the  furvcy  cf  the  three  laft  partfhcs,  the  following  obfvirva- 
tions  are  fubjoined,  which  were  communicated  by  kticr 
from  Mr.  SrON£,  of  Leverington,  in  anfwer  to  fome  queries 
font  him. 


Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate  in  your 

neighbourhood  ? 

A.  As  the  term  neighbourhood  is  equivocal,  as.  to  its 
extent,  I  will  confidcr  mine  to  be  the  three  pariHics  north  of 
VY*fl>cch — *•  Leverington,  Newton,  and  Tid  St.  Giles ;** 
the  laft  of  which,  is  the  northern  extremity  of  Cambridgc- 
iliirc,  adjoining  to  Lincolnfhire.  Thefc  three  parilbcs  are 
upwards  of  ninety  miles  north  of  London ;  a  fituation  which 
I  fuppofe  fudicicntly  points  out  the  climate  as  to  temperature.  . 
The  foil  is  extremely  various,  each  parifh  confilVmg  of  three 
diftriAs  or  divifions  of  land;  //;/  tnarjljei^  the  high  lands^ 
and  the  fan.  The  river  Nene  runs  nearly  due  north  from 
Wifbcch,  on  the  weft  fide  of  which,  an  embankment  was 
made  in  thcfe  pariOies  from  the  fea,  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  and  lies  parallel 
with  it,  at  the  average  width  of  about  a  mile,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  old  Roman  bank.,  This  portion  of  land  is 
called  the  marjba,  and  confifts  throughout  of  a  light  foil, 
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compofed  of  a  mixture  of  fand,  vith  clay ;  the  former  gene- 
rally prevailing,  and  is  called  by  the  local  term  of  file. 
Thefe  marfhcs  are  in  fome  places  enclofed,  in  others  open, 
and  intermixed  in  the  fmall  lots  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally  apportioned,  and  might  receive  vaft  improvements  by 
being  laid  in  fcveralty.  It  is  clear  at  the  time  thcfe  marflics 
were  divided,  that  the  principle  of  the  divifion,  was  by 
quantity  and  not  by  quality,  as  the  lots,  as  they  were  called, 
are  in  one  pari(h,  two  acres,  in  another,  two  acres  and  one 
rood,  and  in  the  third,  eight  and  a  half  acres;  fo  that  the 
number  of  rights,  and  the  C|uantity  of  land  were  confidered, 
and  to  each  right  the  fame  (Ized  parcel  was  given.  It  is 
evident  there  was  no  mode  of  equalizing  the  allotments,  but 
by  Hiving  the  tingle  rights  out  of  the  middle  quality,  and 
giving  to  thofe  perfons  who  had  more  rights  than  one,  as 
many  feparate  allotments,  i»ch  laid  in  a  different  quality  of 
the  land ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  if  an  owner  had  five  or  any 
given  number  of  rights,  he  had  as  many  allotments  fcattered 
over  the  whole  wade*  This  made  a  feparation  by  fencing 
impraflicable,  but  at  an  expence  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
land ;  the  foil  cut  up  for  the  grips,  and  the  materials  for  the 
dry  fencing  fet  between  them  confidered.  The  great  objects 
of  cnclofmg  at  the  prcfent  era,  contiguity  and  diftinftnefs 
of  property,  might  poflibly  be  known,  but  certainly  had  not 
reached  this  neighbourhood  at  the  period  above  mentioned* 
Where  the  enclofed  pieces  in  this  traA,  are  larger  than  the 
lots  defcribed,  they  have  been  made  fo  by  purchafing  the  lands 
adjoining,  till  a  quantity  worth  fencing  off  was  obtained. 

A  fmall  part  of  the  parifli  of  Weft  Walton,  in  Norfolk^ 
extends  into  thefe  marihes,  and  is  principally  intermixed 
and  open.  The  enclofed  parts  of  them,  all  confift  of  both 
pafture  and  arable  land ;  the  pafture  is  ufed  for  young  ftock^ 
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principally  flieep;  as  the  water  in  general  is  bad,  the 
being  faline,  and  there  being  no  polTibility  of  taking  in  frefh* 
water.    The  herbage  is  very  healthy,  and  for  young  fhcep, 
anfwcrs  very  well ;  but  none  of  it  fufficiently  good  to  fat 
ihcep  upon,  untefs  improved  by  clay  or  time  j  the  difficulty 
and  expence  of  obtaining  which,  are  likely  to  prevent  the 
experiment  from  being  made.    1'he  arable  parts  of  the  en- 
clofed  marflics  have  generally  two  crops  of  corn  taken  from 
off  them,  are  then  fallowed  for  turnips,  or  cole  feed,  which 
when  fed  off  with  (hecp,  the  common  pra£lice,  enable  the  land 
,   to  produce  two  crops  of  corn  more ;   the  6r(l  is  generally 
oats,    the  fccond   wheat,'  and  when  the  land  tires  of  this 
round,  and  becomes  foul  of  weeds,  it  is  feedcd  down  with 
red  clover,  and  rye  grafs,  (fourteen  pound  per  acre  of  the 
firCl,  and  a  peck  an  acre  of  the  laftj  is  allowed  to  He  two 
years,  and  is  then  taken  up   again :  if  clear  of  twitch,  is 
fovvnwith  oats,  if  not,  is  fallowed  from  the  fwerd  for  cole 
feed,  or  turnips.    By  this  roiine  the  enclofed  .part  of  the 
niarlhrj,   is  occupied  to  great  advantage  ;  whereas  the  open 
and  '  .termixed  parts  are  in  a  mod  wretched  (late ;  two  crops  . 
and  a  fallow  are  perpetually  taken;    the  laft  crop  is'Teldom- 
good  for  any  thing ;  the  land  is  over  run  with  weeds ;  it  wanu 
reding  in  padure,    and  enriching  and  cc.mprefling  by  Ihecp, , 
eating  that  paflure,  which  its  open  ftate  muft  forever  forbid. 
If  thcfc  lands  (the  open  lands)  were  laid  In  feveraity,  and. 
enclofed,  they  would  in  general  bear  a  double  rent,  and  the. 
occupiers  be  better  off  than  at  prefent. 

The  next  portion  of  thefe  parKhes  to  be  confidered,  is  the 
*'  high  lands,"  and  thefe  lie  weft  of  the  marflics,  between-- 
the  Roman  bank  on  the  eaft,  and  the  fens  on  the  weft. 
The  foil  of  the  high  lands,  refembles  that  of  the  marfties, 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  clay,  and  iefs  fand  ia  them ;  fo  - 
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that  It  may  be  faid,  they  arc,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  heavier 
foil,  increafing  in  their  value  as  they  incrcafe  in  this  parti- 
cular. Of  thcfe  by  much  the  largeft  quantity  is  in  padure, 
and  could  thcfe  parifhes  be  fupplied  with  frefh  water,  it  is- 
to  be  prefuired,  but  few  of  the  high  lands  would  be  plough- 
ed ;  but  the  want  of  this  edential  in  grazing,  is  an  apology 
for  fo  large  a  part,  as  there  is  at  prefent,  being  arable.  The 
management  of  the  high  lands  that  are  ploughed,  is  fettled 
into  no  fyftem,  except  that  of  growing  as  many  crops  of 
corn,  in  fuccefTion  from  them,  as  they  will  produce. 

The  largeft  part  of  thefe  parities  is  occupied  by  the 
owner5,  who  have  become  within  thcfe  few  years,  the  pur- 
chafers  of  the  lands  they  occupy  ^  and  notwithdanding  this, 
there  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  a  piece  of  good  high  padurc 
land  being  ploughed,  that  is  not  lowered  in  the  value  of 
its  fee  fimple,  five  years  purchafe.  A  regular  and  rational 
fydcm  of  agriculture  may  be  recommended,  and  partially 
adopted  in  fuch  a  country,  but  cannot  be  made  general  or 
enforced. 

In  I'id  St.  Giles  there  is  fome  of  the  bed  dieep  padure  in 
the  kingdom  ;  the  foil  is  that  due  mixture,  the  dcndty  and 
folidity  of  which,  are  fudicient  to  hold  the  manure  arifmg 
in  vad  abundance  from  the  crops  of  the  fen  land,  whither 
none  ever  returns;  capable  too  of  redding  the  frod,  and  yet 
not  fo  drong  a  clay  as  to  retain  the  wet,  or  to  burn  in  a 
drought  extremely  ;  that  it  is  on  the  bed  of  thcfe  lands,  an 
unfading  verdure  is  always  to  be  fccn.  They  would  be 
equally  good  for  oxen,  could  good  frelh  water  be  obtained; 
of  which  there  is  no  fupply  but  by  rain  ;  and  this  in  a  fum- 
mer  like  the  lad,  proves  very  infudicient.  The  want  of 
water  in  all  thefe  paridies  is  a  great  harddiip.    In  the  paridi 
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of  Leverington  It  might  be  remcdicdt  as  to  the  highlands ; 
and  if  the  prefent  Honourable  Board  attend  fo  minutely  to 
the  intereds  of  agriculture  as  to  regard  partial  and  local  evilSf 
I  please  myfelf  to  Ihew  not  only  the  poilibility..  but  the  faci- 
lity, of  remedying  it.  I  have  frequently  fuggeftcd  it  to  the 
principals  of  the  pariih ;  but  the  want  of  unanimity  and  joint 
effort  among  them,  to  promote  the  general  good,  have  left 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  material  matters,  difregarded.  An 
alteration  of  the  ancient  pra£licc  of  commoning,  or  depaftu- 
ring  ftock,  on  the  waftes  of  the  parifh  of  Leverington,  has 
been  introduced  within  thcfe  few  years,  and  is  continued  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  poor  cottagers,  who  are  thereby  deprived 
of  keeping  cows  for  the  fuccour  of  their  families.  If  the 
former  cudom  could  be  reftorcd,  a  great  benefit  to  the  parifli 
would  arife  from  it.  I  beiicve  the  labourers  families  would 
be  much  more  comfortable  from  the  article  of  milk,  as  well 
as  more  healthy,  and  our  population^  which  is  often  greatly 
reduced  by  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  .climate,  being  good  or 
bad,  as  the  ftagnant  waters  of  our  country  are  made  freili 
by  rain,  or  putrid  by  long  draught,  would  be  increafcd;  the 
excefljve  ufe  of  tea  among  thefe  people  would  be  abated, 
and  of  courfe  themfclves  and  children  would  be  more  vigorous 
and  healthy.  This  alteration  crept  in  about  eight  years  ago, 
on  the  death  of  a  gentleman,  wluife  probity  and  a£livity,  ren- 
dered him  as  much  as  an  individual  could  be,  the  regulator 
of  theparifh,  and  his  humanity,  the  guardian  of  the  poor's 
intcreds  in  it.  It  was  frequently  attempted  in  his  time,  but 
his  oppofltion  prevented  its  taking  effe£t. 

The  fem  lying  on  the  weft  fide  of  thefe  three  parifhes, 
and  remaining  nearly  parallel  with  the  high '  lands,  as  the 
high  lands  do  with  the  marihcs,  and  the  marihes  with  the 
river  Nene,  form  the  whole  of  them.    The  foil  of  thefe 
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(their  flcirts  excepted^  which  are  like  the  high  lands)  is  a 
moor,  or  black  foil.    The  larger  part  of  them  has  not  been 
drained  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  the  outial  of 
this  part  is  through  the  high  lands  and  marHies  into  the  river, 
or  rather  a  continuation  of  the  river  jufl  mentioned,  by  means 
of  water  mills  that  go  by  wind.    It  was  this  continuation 
of  the  river  Nene  in  a  confined,  and  which  when  confined, 
foon  became  a  deep  channel,  that  rendered. the  drainage  of, 
thefe  fens,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  high  lands  in  thcfe 
parilhes,  prafliciable.   For  before  this  a  vad  cxpanfc  of  fands 
or  bay,  laid  in  front  of  theoutfal,  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  Nene  ufed  to  fcrpentize  in  fliallow  and  (liifilng  chan« 
nels,  or  rather  (Ireamlets,    on  which  it  was  impoinble  to 
navigate  but  in  high  tides,  or  great  frc(hes,  and  into  which  it 
was  impoilible  to  drain  the  adjoining  lands.  The  furfaccof  the 
bay  or  fands  being  fo  many  feet  above  that  of  the  lands,  no 
interior  banks  could  have  been  raifcd  fudicicntly  hi^h»  nor  no 
mechanical   powers   invented   to  force  the  waters  between 
them,  fo  as  to  have  rendered  the  drainage  as  effectual  as  it 
now  is,  without  any  increafe  of  banks,  or  mechanic  force, 
more  than   is  nccclfary  to  throw  the  waters  through   the 
high  lands  and  marfhes  as  before  mentioned.    The  leading 
of  the  river  Nene  in  a  confined  channel  through  pan  of  this 
bay  nearer  to  a  deep   water,    was  part  of  the  great  plan 
known  by  all  who  ever  attended  to  the  intcrefts  of  this  vaft 
tra6l  of  level  country,  to  an  immenfc  part  of  which,  bcfides 
the  parifhes  under  confideration,   this  partial  execution  of 
this  plan,  has  proved  a  work  of  ialvation  :   It  has  ferved  to 
cftaLwlh  a  pofition  before  much  controverted,  **  that  a  deep 
and<on(ined  channel,  ending  in  an  c^cpanfe  of  deep  waters, 
is  the  only  method  of  iinitiug  the  intercfts  of  navigation 
and  drainage/' 

Thefe  fens  were  recovered  at  an  immenfe  expence  at  iir(l ; 
thofe  of  Tidd  and  Newton,  luving  borrowed  upon  them 
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near  ten  ilioufuntl  pounds,  contain  between  ihice  and  four 
thoufand  acres,  and  pay  an  annual  tax  of  four  Hiilliiigs  per 
acre,  for  the  intercft  of  the  fum  borrowed,  and  the  fiipport 
of  the  works  of  drainage.  And  here  the  eye  of  juHice  cannot 
help  glancing  at  a  circumftancc  fo  very  repugnant  to  her,  that 
as  foon  as  thcfc  fens  were  recovered  and  rendered  produftive, 
they  were  immediately  fubjcS  to,  and  did  render  a  tenth  of 
their  produce  in'corn,  or  a  compofiiion  equal  to,  and  often 
exceeding  it,  though  the  redors  deriving  this  immenfe  advan- 
tage, were  no  contributers  to  the  cxpencc  incurred. 


In  dating  this,  I  am  aware  it  is  only  a  cotr.nion  evil,  but 
its  univ'crfaliiy  docs  not  IclTcn  if,  nor  lias  even  one  pica  fioni 
the  moit  ingenious  advocate  for  tythcs,  ever  reached  this 
neiyiiboijrhooti,  in  jufiificatian,  or  even  palliation,  of  this 
fufFtiring.  We  arc  toid  of  cammunt  jure,  but  this  overturn^ 
the  caufc  it  is  meant  to  fopport.  It  is  a  fa£l  that  the  parte 
of  tlicfe  fens  producing  corn,  have  yielded  more  to  the  tytheS 
for  the  firft  fcvcn  years,  than  to  the  owners  who  let  their 
lands  10  be  occupied,  and  the  proportion  of  fuch  lands  for 
that  term  was  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole.  The 
hazard  and  dlfrcpme  of  fens  when  flr.t  drained,  that  have 
been  long  drowned,  as  ihcfi"  were,  even  kept  ilic  rents  low 
for  a  time,  and  before  the  owner  can  let  his  lands  for  their 
value,  they  muft  be  cllabliihed  in  good  credit,  baili  as  to 
foil  and  fccurity  in  drainage.  The  culture  of  ihcfo  lands, 
confiding  of  moor  or  black  foil,  is  that  of  paring  and 
burning,  fowing  with  cole  feed,  feeding  off  with  (beep, 
taking  two  crops  of  corn,  the  firft,  oats,  the  fccond,  wheat, 
laying  down  with  the  laft,  continuing  pafture  iwo  years, 
and  then  repealing  the  fame  courfe. 
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Q.  What  manures  are  made  ufe  of,  and  whether  partis 

.  cular  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  dunghills? 

•  •        ■  . 

Am  Pigeon  dung  and  foot  are  fomctimes  fown  upon  marfli 
and  high  land  fallows,  whereon  turnips  or  cole  feed  are 
fown ;  and  fometimes  foot  upon  wheat  at  fpring»  to  enibitter 
the  furface  and  upper  ftratum  of  the  land^  to  make  the 
wire  worms  ..eating  the  wheat,  retreat  from  it,  and  where 
this  has  been .  ufed  it  hai  always  fucceeded  ;  there  having 
been  a  vail  yield  after  it,  when^  if  it  had  not  been  tried,  it 
has  been  believed  the  crop  would  have  been  entirely  dcdroyed: 
twenty  bufhels  an  acre,  is  the  quantity  generally  ufed.  Wire 
worms  are  the  greateft  annoyance  we  experience  in  pur 
bufbandry  ;  they  arc  yellow  in  their  colour,  and  rcfemble 
the  centipede,  from  the  number  of  their  feet,  but  not  quite 
fo  long  in  their  bodies  ;  the  heavy  and  light  foils  are  equally 
fubjeA  to  them. 

No  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  dung* 
hills,  nor  do  I  fee  that  our  country  furniOies  any  thing  likely 
to  give|  rife  to  the  prafiice.  To  clay  our  light  filty  lands 
would  be  the  firft,  and  grcateft  Improvement,  and  this,  I 
fear,  muft  be  ever  retarded  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and 
the  deamefs  and  fcarcity  of  labourers :  the  manure  in  our 
flraw  yards  We  are  very  careful  of^  and  think  it  much  iin« 
proved  by'bikingour  beafts  upon  It  with  linfecd  cakes. 

Q.  What  are  the  ufual  forts .  of  ploughs,  carts,  and 
:   other  implements  of  hufbandry  9 

A.  Thefe  are  certainly  bed  defcribed  by  drawings  of  them ; 
the  levelnefs  of  our  country  may  be  fuppofed  to  make 
only  tt^  moft  fimple  neceflary.    The  common  cart  with 
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(hafts,  waggons  with  poles,  drawn  by  horfes  abread,  though 
(haft  waggons  are  becoming  more  general ;  ploughs  with 
one  hale,  or  fmgle  handed,  varying  in  their  fize  as  the  foil 
renders  neceflary,  and  thefe  are  didinguilhed  by  whole 
Dutch  three-quarter,  and  half  Dutch  ploughs;  very  few 
implements  of  experimental  hufbandry  have  been  introduced; 
the  drill  machine  has  been  a  little  ufed ;  a  piece  of  wheat 
was  lown  with  it  lad  year  in  this  parifh  ;  every  other  land 
was  drilled,  and  the  intervening  ones  fown  broadcad  ;  the 
latter  appeared  to  have  the  preference  at  harved  ;  the  expe- 
riment was  made  on  land  where  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
but  too  luxuriant  a  crop,  and  had  the  fummer  been  as  wet 
as  it  was  dry,  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  laid ; 
there  mud  have  been  abundance  of  ftraw,  and  the  corn  as  in 
the  year  1792,  on  fimilur  lands,  very  thin  and  bad;  when 
I  fay  the  broadcad  was  the  bed  crop^  I  mean  the  llraw  was 
the  brightcd,  and  the  freed  from  leaf,  and  did  not  fcem  fo« 
high  as  the  draw  on  the  drilled  lands.  Every  farmer  will 
therefore  conclude,  the  grain  was  the  bed,  and  that  there, 
was  the  mod  of  it.  Indeed  one  would  fuppofe,  this  experi^ 
ment  was  made  with  a  view  to  (hew  the  drill  hufbandry  toi 
difadvantage;  for  if  I  underdand  its  intention,  it  is  of  moft 
ufe  on  ^xhaudcd  picughcd  lands,  where  frefh  rigour  is  re* 
quired  to  be  given  to  the  crop  by  a  fredi  moulding,  and  on 
fuch  land  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  had  the  preference. 


Q.  irbat  is  the  Jize  and  nature  of  the  inclofures  ? 


A.  By  inclofures  I  underdand  the  wades,  for  which  ads. 
of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  authority  to  inclofeand 
divide  them.  Thefe  in  this  country  have  confided  of  interior 
commons  and  wades  of  the  different  parifhts,  whereon  right 
of  commoning  was  veded  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient. 

meiTuages^ 
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fnelTiiageSy  &c.  alfo  of  fait  marflics,  whereon  the  like  right 
has  been  exercifcd.  Three  enclofurcs  within  ten  miles  of 
uSt  SiJtton»  Gcdney,  and  Tidd  St.  Mary's,  of  the  former 
defcription  have  taken  place,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lad  four, 
or  five  years;  the  fird,  of  about  thirty-three  hundred  acres  ; 
the  fecond,  about  one  thoufand  acres ;  and  the  laft,  about 
fix  hundred  acres ;  and  two  of  the  latter  defcription,  much 
nearer  us.  Walpole  and  Terrington  fait  marfhes ;  the  firft, 
confiding  of  about  fixteen  hundred  acres,  and  the  lad,  about 
one  thoufand  acres.  To  furnidi  an  idea  of  the  quality  of 
thefe  lands,  I  will  date  what  I  fuppofe  the  average  rent  of 
them ; 

Of  Sutton,  not  lefs  than  30s.  per  acre'l  Thefe  were  the  inte* 
Of  Gedney,  about  20s.  per  acre  I    rior  commons  and 

Of  Tidd  St.  Mary's,  not  |    wade  lands  of  thefe 

lefs  than  30s.  per  acre  J    paridies. 

Of  Walpole  and  ^  f  The  fait  marflics  of  thefe 

Terrington,  about  I   5  •  P^  -j  paridics. 

N.  B.  In  thefe  values,  the  extra  rents  of  lands  let  for 
woad  and  flax,  are  not  confidered,  but  of  the  lands  only 
let  for  the  common  purpofes  of  occupation. 

The  hazardous  fituation  of  the  fait  marflies,  can  alone 
account  for  the  rent  of  them  being  inferior  to  that  of  in- 
terior commons  and  waters,  as  their  quality  for  growing 
corn  is  much  fuperior :  both  thefe  fait  marflics,  produce  the 
bed  and  biggcft  crops  I  ever  faw ;  no  part  of  the  crops  upon 
them  was  dcftroyed  by  wire  worms,  or  any  other  reptile, 
and  their  having  been  fo  continually  and  immediately  over- 
flowed by  fait  water,  previous  to  being  embanked,  may  be 
confidered  the  caufe  of  this .  The  crops  on  the  interior  com- 
mon and  waflies,  fuffcrcd  extremely  by  thefe  at  firft,  and 

ftill  continue  to  fuffcr  every  year,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
^grtc. 
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Q.  Whether  inclofures  have  increafed  or  decreafcd 

population  ? 

A.  Inclofures  appear  to  incrc?Je  population ;  in  thofe  made 
above,  cottages  are  built,  which  are  611ed  with  families:  a 
great  proof  of  their  effcfl  in  this  way  is,  that  the  labour  in 
thofe  parifhes  is  double  what  it  was,  and  it  is  done  with 
more  eafc  than  before.  The  additional  employment  fcems 
to  attratil  more  than  additional  afliflance,  fome  part  of 
which,  becomes  ftationary,  and.  thus  the  population  is  en« 
creafcd, 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  and  price  of  labour,  by 
the  day  or  the  piece,  and  what  are  the  tours  at  whicj} 
labour  commences  and  ceqfes  at  the  different  fcajons? 

A.  From  Martinmas  to  Lady-day,  fifteen-pence  per  day— 
from  Lady-day  to  Midfummer,  eighteen-pence  per  day— 
from  Midfummer  to  beginning  of  corn  harveft,  two  (hillings 
and  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  per  day — during  harvcft, 
from  three  (hillings  to  five  (hillings  per  day,  and  fometimes 
fix,  fcvcn,  eight  and  nine  (hillings  per  day — from  the  end 
of  harveft  to  Martinmas,  eighteen-pence  per  day.  The 
hours  from  Martinmas  to  Lad) -day,  from  feyen  to  five— 
from  Lady-day  to  Martinmas,  from  fix  to  fix. 

N.  B.  The  want  of  more  hours  of  work  in  the  fummer 
months,  greatly  retards  the  builaefs  of  the  country,  and 
occafions  great  diffolutenefs  among  the  labourers  :  the  day 
that  is  not  ended  in  labour,  generally  is  in  drunkcnnefs. 

By  the  piece — mowing  of  grafs,  from  two  (hillings  to  two 
Ihillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre — reaping,  from  fevcii  to 
fourteen  (hillings  per  acie-^thielhing,  oats  from  five  to  fix 
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flilllipgs  per  hn,  (or  Iwcnty-onc  coom  VVinchcflcr)  wl'^cat 
one  fliilling  per  coom  VVinchcflcr,  and  barley  eight-pence 
and  nine-pence  per  cooai.    The  labour  in  thofe  parilhes  is 

.  very  ill  done.  There  arc  very  few  rcfident  labourers  that  is 
to  fa;/t  houfeholders,  now  in  them.  Thefc  were  taken  off 
in  the  late  fickly  autumns,  and  the  number  of  labourer's  ' 
widows,  and  families  relieved  by  thefe  pariilics,  is  an  incon- 
tcftiblc  proof  of  this.  Our  labourers  are  generally  aukward 
and  unflwilled  in  the  procedes  of  agriculture,  fuch  as  ploughing, 

'  fowing,  reaping,  mowing,  flacking,  &c.  and  this  happens 
from  having  few  but  the  outcads  of  other  countries  among 
us.  That  they  are  immoral  and  unmanageable  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  upland  countries,  is  alfo  certain.  The  ex* 
traordinary  number  of  alehoufes  conduces  to  thefe  evils,  and 
fmce  the  fpirit  of  revolt  from  order  and  duty,  fo  much  incul- 
cated by  certain  publications,  has  prevailed,  the  diflicuhy  of 
condu£ling  the  bufinefs  of  this  country,  has  become  fatiguing 
and  difpiriting  in  the  extreme.  Ihe  expence  keeps  pace 
with  the  didiculty,  and  in  proportion  as  the  wages  arc  high, 
the  condudl  of  the  labourers  is  infolent  and  unfaithful.  This 
unfeemlinefs  of  manners,  grew  to  its  prefcnt  height  in  the 
unhappy  fummer  of  1792,  when  all  the  fubordinate  ranks 
were  ready  to  invert  the  fettled  fyftem  of  the  community, 
and  reduce  the  order  of  things  to  chaos  and  confufion.  How 
long  this  dxmon  will  continue  its  baneful  influence,  and 
whether  it  will  at  lad  prevail,  the  event  of  the  prefcnt  con- 
flict between  vice,  irrcligion,  anarchy,  and  bloodfhcd,  on  the 
one  part,  and  virtue,  religion,  morality,  and  good  govern- 
ment, on  the  other,  only  can  determine.  It  was  in  this  un- 
fortuTiatc  fummer  that  the  carpenters,  the  bricklayers,  black- 
fmiths,  &c.  combined,  and  advanced  their  wages  and  work 
in  this  country;  this  was  very  unneccflarily  done,  and  it 
would  be  a  right  ftep,  was  every  parifli  to  hold  a  vedry 
.mcctini;,   and  enter  into  refolutions  to  return  with  thefc 
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people  to  their  former  terms :   It  was  no  necefCt/,  but  a 
fpirit  of  exaction  that  dictated  It. 

Q.  JFbetber  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  draining  of 
landj  particularly  the  fenny  part  of  it^  and  what 
forts  of  drains  are  commonly  made  ufe  of? 

A.  There  is  no  land  but  what  is  drained  in  thefe  three  pa- 
rilhcs  ;  a  iicld  in  Leverington,  of  about  two  hundred  acres, 
only  excepted,  called  Gorefield ;  if  the  owners  of  this  were  to 
follcit  the  Court  of  Sewers^  to  admit  them  to  the  common 
drainage  of  the  parifli,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  be 
admitted  on  terms  proportioned  to  the  relief  given ;  this  I 
fuppofe  the  commoners  have  power  to  do.  Tlie  rtfidue  of 
thefe  parifhes  are  drained  by  water  engines  that  go  by  wind, 
the  marfhes  excepted,  which  drain  naturally.  The  drains 
are  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  wide  at  top,  cut  as  deep  to* 
wards  the  outfal  (through  the  mardicsj  as  the  quicknefs  of 
the  foil  will  allow,  the  fides  fo  flopcJ  as  to  make  the  bottom 
about  half  the  width  of  the  top.  On  the  depth  of  thcf.* 
drains  towards  the  outfaI»  depends  their  depth  as  far  inland 
as  the  firfl  mill  to  which  a  level  bottom  is  neceffary,  and  io 
from  the  firfl  to  the  fccond  milli  &c. 


Q.  Whether  paring  and  burning  is  pra&ifed,  and  bow 
it  is  managed  and  found  to  anfiver  ? 

A.  On  the  fen  lands  this  is  general.  The  toughnefs  of  the 
fen  fwerd  is  fucb»  that  it  will  not  fall  to  decay,  nor  be  got 
in  pieces  unlcfs  burnt.  Cole  feed  on  k\\  land  will  not 
feed  fheep,  unlefs  the  land  producing  it  is  burnt  to  pre« 
pare  it  for  the  colefeed.  An  excefs  of  this  pradice  often 
confumcs  a  great  deal  of  the  foil,  and  when  the  land  is  laid 
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down,  a  barrenefs  where  this  has  taken  place  Is  very  *ap* 
parent.  Goofc-grafs  (or  clivers)  is  the  general  fymptom  of 
this  impoveriihment.  Brcud  plougliing  is  certainly  the  bed 
method^  it  may  be  done  thinner,  and  more-  uniformly  than 
by  the  plough  drawn  by  horfcF,  though  the  Uxxcr  is  the 
practice  of  this  country.  And  indeed  I  do  not  thinx  the 
damage  done  by  burning,  arifcs  from  the  burning  of  the 
fw^rd,  or  the  quantity  pared  off,  fo  that  it  exceeds  not  one 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  but  from  the  fire  gct.ting  hold 
of  the  land  from  allowing  the  heaps  to  lie  unfprcad  too  long, 
and  not  watching  the  fire  carefully,  and  putting  it  out  im- 
mediately after  fprcading,  before  it  gets  fuch  hold  of  the 
land  as  to  make  it  diilicult  to  be  cxtinguidicd;  the  iirc  then  . 
bit%  as  it  is  called,  and  this  is  very  prejudicial. 

Q.  IVbai  is  the  price  of  provifions,  and  whether  the 
price  is  likely  to  bcjleady,  to  rife  or  to  fall  ? 

A.  Beef  from  one  ti)  five  (hillings  per  flone,  (fourteen 
pounds  to  the  flone)  varying  according  to  the  more  plentifully 
or  fcarcc  feafoiis  of  the  year.  Mutton  from  four-pence 
to  five-pence  per  lb.  varying  in  like  manner.  Pork  gene- 
rally high 9  feldom  Icfs  than  four-pence  per  pound ;  this 
owing  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  grain  proper  for  pig-feed 
grown  hereabouts.  None  of  our  foils  fuit  peas,  and  barley- 
big  is  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  but  little 
is  grown.  Wheat  generally  below  the  average  of  the 
kingdom,  Thcfe  form  the  flate  of  Wifbcach  market.  I 
fee  no  probability  of  a  fIu£liiation  in  thcfe  articles  of 
proviHon.  Our  population  altering  but  very  little,  there 
being  no  manufaflures  in  this  country ;  the  profperity  or  dc* 
preflion  of  trade  affe£l  us  not  as  to  home  confumption. 
Potatoes  are  grown  in  great  plenty,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  fuAenance  of  the  poor. 

*  Q.  Jfnwt 


Q.  JVbat  is  the  Jlate  of  the  roads,  both  public  and 
parochial,  whether  they  are  in  good  order,   and  * 
whether  any  improvements  in  regard  to  making 
roads  have  been  difcovered? 

A.  By  public  roads,  as  difllnguifhcd  from  parochial,  I  (up- 
pofe  arc  meant  turnpikes ;  thcfe  are  made  of  the  bed  (lit 
that  can  be  got»  which  when  pulverized,  is  nearly  all  fand. 
Our  pa.'ochial  roads,  where  filt  can  be  got,  are  made  in 
like  manner.  We  carry  this  fomc  miles  for  this  purpofe,' 
but  the  inner  roads  of  thefe  pari  flics  are  and  ever  muft  be» 
bad  in  winter. 

Q.  IFhat  is  the  Jlate  of  farm  houjcs  and  offices,  whether 
in  gejieral  they  arc  well  fttuated,  and  properly 
conjlriidlcd  ? 

A.  The  farm  houfcs  in  this  country  arc  generally  ellccmed 
good.  The  farm  yards  and  otliccs  ill  conflrudi^d^  and  from 
the  high  price  of  materials  and  workmanfliiji,  thcfe  will 
probably  continue  fo.  Situation  for  convenience  of  occu* 
pation  is  little  thought  t)f,  the  property  being  fo  difperfed; 
there  are  but  few  farms  that  have  much  land  contig'iious  to 
the  houfcs. 

Q.  JFhatis  the  nature  of  the  leqfes  commonly  granted, 
and  what  are  found  to  be  the  mojl  advantageous 
covenants  between  the  landlord  and  tenant? 

A.  From  this  (late  of  the  neighbourhood  defcribed  in  the 
general  obfer\'ations  I  have  attempted|  there  are  of  courfe 
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but  few  leafes ;  but  It  has  been  found,  when  Icafes  have  been 
granted,  or  agreements  for  farms  made,  that  the  covenants 
and  conditions  the  bed  calculated  to  preferve  the  fee  fimple 
of  the  land  letten  undiminifhed,   are  the  following:    To 
reftrain  the  fowing  of  hemp,  flax,  woad,  madder,  and  muf- 
tard-feed  ;  and  though  the  police  gives  rewards  for  growing 
the  two  fird,  yet  it  is  the  intercft  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
to  infliA  penalties  on  the  fowing  them,  as  no  manure  arifes 
from  them.    The  rcAraining  cole  feed  •  from  (landing  for  a 
crop,  is  founded  on  the  like  obje£lion.    Where  the  iirft  five 
of  thefe  are  grown,  the  land  ought  to  be  cxprcilly   let  for 
the  purpofc,  and  an  extra  rent  fet  upon  it  ;  bpcaufe  it  mud 
neceflarily  be  the  worfc  for  what  it  produces,  which  is  never 
the  cafe  with  a  farm  properly  let.  and  flcifully  managed. 
Every  farm  (hould  rcn*der  the  occupier  a  handfome  intereft 
for  his  capital  employed  upon  it,  in  (lock,  crop,  and  labour, 
and  improve^in  its  condition.    And  here  is  feea  the  difFcrence 
between  a  good  and  bad  tenant,  which  needs  no  illuftration, 
either  to  condemn  the  one,  or  render  the  other  approved  in 
the  eyes  of  his  landlord;  the  former  will  alwa)s  improve 
the  land  he  occupies,  and  his  own  property  together ;   the 
latter  generally  reduces  both.    The  general  covenants  of  ufe 
for  any  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  bcfidcs  the  foregoing, 
are  to  forbid  the  ploughing  of  the  high  lands  in   general, 
if  water  can  be  got  to  render  them  fit  for  grazing.    Of  the 
portion  of  fen  land  belonging  to  any  farm,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  land  permitted  to  be  ploughed,  (hould  be 
in  corn  in  every  year,  and  the  fame  as  to  the  mar(hcs,  and 
from  neither  more  than  two  fucceflive  crops  (hould  be  taken. 
To  reftrain  the  laying  nunure  on  the  ploughed  lands  is  very 
expedient.     I  have  feen  inftances  where  Icafcs  have  been 
filent  as  to  directing  the  routine  of  the  crops,    and  the 
lands  on  which  the  manure  (liould  be  laid,  !of  bad  tenants 
manuring  the  ploughed  lands,  and  cropping  them  without 
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intertniflion  during  the  terms  of  tlieir  leares.  By  this  abufe 
the  ploughed  land,  at  the  expiration,  was  extremely  foi.1, 
and  wanted  fallowing  and  laying  down,  and  the  grafs  land 
not  improved  as  it  would  have  been  with  proper  manuring. 
Fiiwer  crops  of  corn  and  timely  fallowing  are  therefore  in- 
furcd  by  forbidding  the  ploughed  lands  to  %e  manured. 
Moreover  the  beil  fpccics  of  pailure  in  every  grazing  farmi 
ought  to  be  retrained  from  being  mowed. 


Q.  IVhdher  the  people  fccm  to  have  a  turn  for  m- 
provcmentf  and  bow  fucb  a  Jpir'U  can  bs  bcji 
excited  ? 

A.  In  grazing  confidcrabic  emulation  cxifts;  in  farming  very 
liule ;  the  caufe  of  ihis  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  Ijibour,  fo 
fcarce  and  hij^h  in  this  country,  necelTary  lo  ihc  one  more 
than  the  other.  Labour  mult  be  on  a  better  footing  before 
any  fpirit. of  excellence  in  farming  can  be  rouf^d. 

Q.  JVhat  iniprovcmnts  can  be  Juggcjltd  either  in 
regard  to  the  Jiock^  or  the  hujbandry  of  'the 
ccuntry  ?     . 

A.  Before  the  huibandry  of  the  country  can  be  improved, 
labour  muft  be  had  on  better  terms  i  this  accomplifhcd,  no 
doubt  hut  fmne  experiments  would  follow  ;  for  inAance,  I 
liave  no  doubt  Vnit'we  could  grow  very  excelk-ni  wheat  on 
our  feeds  of  two  years  lay,  taken  up  in  Oflober,  and  dibble 
upon  them  in  thcNorfolk  method ;  but  fuch  an  attempt  would 
frighten  all  our  poor  women  and  children;  each  would  want 
a  manager,  and  before  works  of  this  fort  can  be  introduced, 
a  great  change  among  thefe  people  muft  take  place  j  perhaps 
the  introdudion  of  the  work  would  beft  cffeA  this,  but  we 
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liavc  nobody  entcrprtzing  enough  to  attempt  it ;  fome  pieces 
have  been  done  near  us^  but  by  ilrangers. 

• 

This  queftion  as  to  (lock,  opens  a  very  fpacious  field, 
and  as  much  difference  of  opinion  has  arlfcn  on  it,  and  been 
agitated  with 'hinch  virulence,  everyone  is  careful  how  he 
engages  in  it.  I  think  the  arcana  of  animal  nature  arc  fo 
far  difcovered,  as  to  have  eftabliflied  piindplcs  by  which 
that  fort  of  flock  is  afcertainable,  that  changes  a  given 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  into  more  animal  weight  than 
any  other  fort,  and  that  animal  that  pays  mofl  for  what  it 
cats,  fcems  to  mc  to  be  preferable.  I  know  this  do<5lrine  is 
icfided  by  thofe  who  are  fo  prejudiced  as  to  be  reconciled 
to  give  fcod  to  flock,  without  improving  them.  The  back 
wardnefs  of  the  Jciatce  of  cattle  cannot  perhaps  be  better 
dcmonflratcd,  than  by  obferving  there  is  no  name  for  it. 
Farming  and  grazing  are  talked  of,  as  the  di(lin£l  branches 
of  rural  bufmefs;  but  agriculture,  compounded  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  of  agri  cultura,  muft  be  confldered  defcriptive  of, 
and  applicable  to,  the  former  only.  And  by  grazing  can  be 
only  meant  that  proccfs  by  which  the  flock  is  fattened  ;  and 
here  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  «' the  eye  of  the  mafler 
makeih  the  ox  fat."  But  the  art  of  breeding  and.  chufing 
fuch  as  will  fatten  quickefl,  and  to  the  grcaicft  perfedion, 
with  which  care  has  been  taken,  fo  to  breed  them  as  to  be 
fullefl  of  flcfh,  and  thickefl  covered  both  with  flefh  and  fat 
in  the  befl  parts  of  them,  that  have  the  mofl  eatable,  and  the 
leafl  offal  parts  in  them,  is  among  the  nondcfcripts  of  the 
prefcnt  age,  and  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  as  little' undcrflood 
as  dcfcribed.  The  Honourable  Board  lately  inflituted,  will 
find  m  their  enquiries,  that  the  flock  kept  in  the  grcatefl 
part  of  this  kingdom,  is  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  a  greater  lofs 
attends  the  keeping  of  than  can  be  imagined,  unlefs  examined 
into  J  for  inftaace,  the  fliecp  in  general  arc  grazed  a  year 
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longer  than  they  need  be,  if  bred  as  they  ought.    The  in- 
dividuals concerned,  and  the  community  at  large,  fuffer  from 
this  defed  ;  for  wheicfoever  this  is  the  cafe,  the  man  who 
breeds  and  feeds  his  own  (heep,  will  always  fend  one-third 
lefs  ftock  tomarkett  than  he  otherwifc  would  do.    A  falc  of 
flock  is  at  hand,  of  a  gentleman,  retiring  from  bufineff, 
and  \\x\\  be  in  theenfuing  week,  two  hundred  breeding  twcs 
will  be  difpofed  ;  it  is  faid  thefe  will  make  an  immen(e  fum, 
two  thoufand  pounds  is  talked  of,  but   if  they  make  one 
thoufand  pounds,  five  pound  a  piece,  will  any  of  the  antedi- 
luvian breeders  and  graziers  fay,  that  this  is  phrenzy,  when 
probably  they  v/ill  be  divided  into  tots  of  five  each,  and 
that  no  one  pcrfon  will  purchafe  two  lots.    Among  fo  many 
purchafcrs  as  here  will  be,  furcly  prejudice   itfcif  (whicii 
now  upon  this  fcore  is  laughed  at,  and  Is  often  didinguidicd 
by  the  term  of  ignorance)  will  allow  there   may  be  fume 
judgment.    When  this  fale  is  over,  I   have  no  doubt  but 
catalogues  of  prices  and  purchafcrs  will  be  iliucd,  as  was 
the  cafe  of  the  late  Mr.  Fowlcr*s  neat  flock  in  Oxfordihirc ; 
after  his  fale,  catalogues  Were  circulated,  and  the  preface 
to  them  has  a  great  deal  of  found  remark  and  good  fenfc  in 
it,  and  though  a  trifle,  defcrves  a  place  among  the  colledions 
cf  this  noble   focicty.    The  principles   of   breeding   flock 
here  attended  to,  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  have  their  origin  fome« 
where,  and  here  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bakewell  mud  be  men- 
tioned,  who  with  a  fmall  property  in  the  outfet  of  life,  at- 
tended to  this  myftery,  and  has  clearly  enlightened  it.    The 
triumph  of  prejudice  and  error  over,  him  in  his  clouded  fitu- 
ation,  during  the  fatal  American  war,  was  univerfal  and  no 
lefs  illiberal.     But  he  has  rifen  the  greater  from  his  fall.    His 
difciples  incrcafc  every  day,  yet  he  mufl  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  fe£l. 

Q.  An 
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Q.  jire  there  no  ohfiacles  to  improvement,  and  bow 

would  tbefe  be  befi  remedied  f 

A.  The  bad  roads  are  certainly  obftacles ;  thefe  prevent 
us  from  claying  our  light  filty.  lands»  for  in  winter,  in  the 
part  of  thefe  parifhes,  where  clay  only  can  be  got,  a  team 
cannot  be  ftirred,  and  thefe  roads  can  never  be  made  good." 


LEVERINGTON-^PjiRSONDROFE. 

X  H  E  more  elevated  parts  of  the  infidc  highland,  confift 
of  a  ftrong  loam,  upon  a  filt,  and  the  lower  parts  of  a  mild 
filty  loam,  lying  upon  a  filt  alfo,  taken  together,  the  whole 
may  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat, 
beans,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  cole  feed,  and  turnips ;  but  it  is 
unquelHonable  moft  proper  for  the  culture  of  grafs  and 
permanent  pafture  ;  it  contains  about  nine  hundred  acres, 
and  is  rented  at  tweniy-four  (hillings  per  acre,  on  an  average. 
Another  defcription  of  infide  land,  confilts  of  a  clay,  with  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  matter,  or  fen  moulcl,  of  a  good  depth, 
lying  upon  a  buttery  clay  or  gault ;  this  contains  about  nine 
hundred  acres,  but  in  its  prefent  (late  of  drainage,  is  not 
valued  at  more  than  fourteen  Hiillings  per  acre  ;  is  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  and  cole  feed.  The  fen  land 
of  the  firft  quality,  con(iils  of  a  vegetable  matter,  or  moor, 
mixed  with  an  hazel-coloured  loam,  or  tender  fcaclay,  of  a 
rich  deep  (table,  upon  a  filty  clay,  and  proper  for  the  culture 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  cole  feed  ;  contains  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  is  readily  rented  at  twenty  (liillings  per 
acre.   The  fen  of  the  fecond  quality,  confifts  of  moor,  or 
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fen  mould  cafually  mixed  with  clay,  from  off  the  road  hams, 
or  fmall  billst  which  are  intermixed  through  this  level,  and 
rinng  from  the  bed  of  the  fen ;  of  this  there  are  about  five 
hundred  acres,  but  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  drainage,  is 
not  valued  at  more  than  fourteen  (hillings  per  acre* 

The  largcft  farm  is  occupied  under  a  leafc  for  fourteen 
years,  at  four  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  and  with  the  reft  of 
the  parifli,  is  under  the  following  management :  Upon  the 
highland,  (irfl,  oats  upon  the  flag;  fecond  year,  oats;  third, 
wheat;  the  wheat  ftubble  is  fallowed,  and  dunged  for  the 
fourth  years  crop  of  cole  feed,  which  is  fed  off,  and  the  fame 
rotation  of  three  crops,  and  a  fallow  is  again  repeated.  Thir 
produce  64  buihels  of  Oats  per  acre  on  firft  rate 

a8  ditto  Wheat  ditto 

40  ditto  Oats  per  acre  on  fecond  rate  high  land 

20  ditto  Wheat  ditto 

The  pra£lice  upon  the  fen  of  the  fird  quality,  is  (irft  to 
pare  and  burn,  fow  cole  feed,  and  feed  that  crop  off  with 
fheep,  which  hitherto  has  proved  the  mod  effedlual  remedy 
foi  the  mifchevious  effeAs  of  the  wire  worm  and  grub ;  the 
fecond  year,  oats;  third,  wheat;  fourth,  oats;  fifth,  wheat; 
the  fixth  year  fallow  for  cole  feed  ;  and  it  is  either  then  laid 
dov/n  with  two  bufhels  of  rye  grafs,  and  eight  pounds  of 
Dutch  white  clover,  or  is  continued  another  year  with  oats, 
and  then  laid  down,  and  afterwards  the  new  grafs  is  highly 
manured.  The  produce  on  an  average  of  feven  years,  is 
fixty^four  bufliels  of  oats,  and  of  wheat  twenty-four  bufhcls. 
The  praSice  upon  the  fen  of  the  fecond  quality  is  precifely 
the  fame  for  the  two  firft  years  ;  the  1'  -1  crop,  oats;  fourth, 
wheat ;  the  fifth  year,  a  fallow  for  feed,  which  is  fed 

off  with  fheep,  and  the  fixth  year  it  u  i^A  down  with  a  crop 
of  oats.    The  produce  on  an  average  of  fix  years  from  this 

A  a  management. 
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management,  is  forty-eight  bufhels  of  oats,   and  twenty 
^uihels  of  wheat 

The  intermixture  of  property  in  the  fen,  and  infide  dii* 
triAs  is  much  againft  an  eScEtuzl  drainage  of  thofe  lands* 
An  improvement  to  the  drainage  of  the  low  lands  in  the  in- 
fide might  be  made,  by  additional  mills»  properly  placed.. 
The  cottages  in  this  parifli  are  rather  fcarce.  The  popula- 
tion and  poor'is  rates  are  comprehended  in  Wilbiclt  St.. 
Peters. 


WISBICHST.  MARYS, 
.    including  a  Part  of  TVISBICH  ST.  PETERS, 
.    and  the  HamUts  of  GUYHIRNE, 
T  HOLM  AS  DROVE,  and  MURROIF. 

JLT  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  information  obtained 
here,  is  by  no  means  fo  full  or  fatisfjflory  as  could  be  wiihed, 
being  unfortunately  fufpedled  to  be  in  the  interefls  of  the 
7edor»  I  was  not  only  received  coolly,  but  treated  with  great 
jealoufy  and  didruft.  Such  information  as  I  was  able  to 
obtain,  and  fuch  obfervations  as  I  was  enabled  to  make,  a/c 
as  follow  :  The  iniidc  high  land  of  the  iirft  quality,  lying 
between  the  Murrow  banks  and  Wiibich  St.  Peters,  and 
binding  north  weftwardly  upon  Levcrington  Parfon  Drove, 
is  an  open,  loamy  foil,  very  fimilar  in  its  nature,  to  that 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  pari(h ;  it  amounts  to  about  three 
thoufand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  twenty  (hillings  per  acre. 
The  low  land  within  the  fame  di(lri£i,  confids  of  a  fen 
mould,  mixed  with  and  lying  upon  a  clay  \  is  at  prefcnt 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,,  oats,  barley-big,  and  cole 
icedr  but  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  drainage,  is  not  valued 
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at  more  than  twelve  /hillings  per  acre.  The  ccurfe  of  huf- 
bandry  much  the  fame  as  in  Leverington  Parfon  Drove. 
The  produce  with-held. 

The  fen  land  of  the  firft  quality  greatly  refembles  that  of 
the  fame  quality  in  the  preceding  pari(h ;  it  comprehends 
acresi  and  is  rented  at  fifteen  ihillings  per  acre. 
That  of  the  fccond  dcfcription,  is  chiefly  compofed  of  veget- 
able matter,  or  fen  mould,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  file, 
lying  upon  a  turf  moor;  of  this  there  arc  acres, 

which  are  rented  at  nine  fhillings  per  acre. 

N.  B.  This  fen  is  not  fo  well  drained  as  the  fen  of 

Parfon  Drove. 


T  HORNET. 

X  H  £  high-land  confifts  of  an  afli-colourcd,  tender  clay, 
of  a  good  Aaplc,  lying  upon  a  gault  and  gravcl»  and  proper 
for  the  culture  of  permanent  paflure,  or  grazing  ground ; 
it  contains  about  fix  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  twenty- 
five  fliillings  per  acre. 

The  fen  of  the  firft  quality,  is  compofed  of  completely 
puirificd  vegetable  matter,  with  the  natural  clay,  upon  which 
it  refts,  forming  together,  a  deep,  ftrong,  black  earth, 
proper  for  grazing  ground,  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  chiefly 
and  judicioufly  employed ;  of  this  there  are  about  three 
thoufand  acres,  which  on  an  average  arc  rented  at  eighteen 
fliillings  per  acre.  That  of  the  fecond  quality  is  a  fen 
mould,  or  moor^  from  fourteen  to  twenty- four  inches  deep, 
lying  upon  a  gault  and  gravel,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  oats,  cole  feed,  and  temporary  pafture ;  it  contains 
about  fix  thoufand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  fixtccn  fhillings  per 

A  a  a  acre. 
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acre.  The  third  clafs  of  fen  land,  confifts  of  fen  mould, 
upon  a  turf  moor,  under  which  it  bears  much  of  various 
depths,  which  finally  refis  upon  a  clay ;  this  clafs  of  fen  is 
proper  for  the  culture  of  oats,  cole  feed,  and  temporary 
pafture ;  it  amounts  to  about  eight  thoufand  acres,  and  is 
rented  on  an  average  at  eleven  (hillings  per  acre. 

The  whole  parifli  is  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  notwithftanding  that  the  farms  are  all 
held  at  will,  from  twenty- five  to  four  hundred  pound  per 
ann*  a  fpirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  minds  of  every 
tenant,  beyond  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
the  county,  and  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  very 
proper  confidence,  which  the  tenants  repofe  in  the  jufticc 
and  gcnerofity  of  their  noble  landlord,  and  to  the  good  fenfc 
and  fupcrior  abilities,  which  mark  the  condu£l  of  the  gentle- 
man  in  every  particular,  who  has  dire£lly  the  manrgcment 
of  this  valuable  prrperty.  The  courfe  of  hulbandry  upon 
the  fen  of  the  fecond  quality,  is  alone  fuflicient  to  illudrate 
this  obfcrvation,  and  to  judify  the  opinion. 

The  pradice  here,  is  firft,  pare  and  burn,  but  with  great 
care,  and  under  proper  limitations;  fow  cole  feed,  and  feed 
it  off  with  flieep;  fecond  year,  fow  oats;  third,  oats  or 
wheat,  when  the  land  is  laid  down  for  not  Icfs  than  fix  years 
with  proper  quantities  of  rye  grafs,  white  clover,  and  hay 
feeds.  The  firft  year  of  the  new  grafs  it  is  (locked  very 
hard  with  (hecp,  which  curbs  the  partial  luxuriancy  of  the 
feeds,  and  makes  them  unite  and  mat  at  the  bottom,  forming 
a  tender  and  inviting  herbage  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period  it  is  defined  to  remain  at  reft.  The  produce  per  acre 
48  buftiels  of  Oats  weighing  33  lbs.  per  bu(hel 
94  ditto  Wheat  ditto      56  lbs.  ditto 
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The  fame  rotation  of  crops  is  obfervcd  upon  the  fen  land 
of  the  third  quality,  from  which  an  equal  bulk  ii;  grain  is 
ufually  produced,  though  of  lefs  weight,  and  evidently  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  breeding  of  (heep  has  in  a  great 
mcafure  been  relinquiflied  in  this  parifli,  on  account  of  a 
wcakncfs  that  prevails  among  the  lambs ;  it  affe£ts  the  whole 
frame  of  the  animal,  and  fcems  to  be  an  extenfion  of  a  difeafc» 
iimilar  to  that,  well  known  in  many  counties,  by  the  name 
of  the  rickets.  The  rickets  however,  is  a  difeafe  originating 
in  the  animal,  whereas  this  difeafe  appears  to  have  its  origin, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil  or  herbage  which  the  animal 
wiicn  young  feeds  upon ;  it  is  obferved  ro  prevail  mod  gene- 
rally upon  new  or  lately  laid  down  land,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  farmers,  that  the  rye  grafs  contributes  to  this 
cffciSl.  A  malady  amongd  the  young  flock,  not  unlike  this 
at  Thorney,  has  been  noticed  at  Elm  ;  where  it  is  afcribed 
to  the  cockfpire  or  cocksfoot  grafs  :  the  fame  caufc  may 
probably  contribute  to  produce  a  fimilar  efFedl  in  both  places* 


The  Lincoln  and  Lclceftcrfliire  breeds  of  (hecp  are  mod 
approved ;  ihofc  at  three  years  old,  returned  from  grafs  or 
cole  feed,  ufually  weigh  about  twenty-two  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  their  fleeces  about  eight  pounds  each.  The 
mixed  breed  or  crofs  between  the  flicep  of  thefe  two  counties, 
is  held  here  in  high  eftimation.  The  Fifefliire  and  Iriih 
cattle  are  found  to  anfwer  bed  for  grazing ;  although  the 
fliort  horned  Yorkftiire  breed,  being  more  conveniently  pro- 
cured, arc  more  generally  in  ufe ;  thefe  latter  however  arc 
but  rarely  fattened  to  the  bone,  without  the  aflldance  of  oil 
cakes.  The  annual  draining  tax  for  the  internal  drainage 
of  this  parifh,  is  about  one  (hilling  per  acre,  where  there 
are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  families,  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  and  the  poor's  rates  are  one 
(hilling  in  the  pound. 

fVHlTTLESEA. 
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WHITTLESEA. 

X  H  E  field  lying  north  eaftwardly  of  the  villaget   and 
adjoining  thereto,  (called  Barfonby  field)  confids  of  a  brown 
friable  mould,  of  a  good  ftaple,  lying  upon  a  ciay,    and 
gravel,  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  clover, 
and  turnips,  and  with  the  meadow  land  annexed  to  it,  con- 
tains about  four  hundred  acres,  which  taken  together,  arc 
rented  at  fixteen  (hillings  per  acre.    The  fccond,  or  lattice 
high  field;  binding  fouthwardly  upon  the  foregoing,  and  ad- 
joining the  village  upon  the  fouth-eaft,  confids  of  a  mixed 
brown  earth,    and  gravelly,   loam,    of   a  tolerable  ftaple, 
lying  upon  a  clay  and  gravel,  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  the   fame  .manner  with  the  laft  defcribed ;    it  contains 
about  four  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  fourteen  (hillings 
per  acre.    The  churchfield  adjoining  the  village,  anfwers 
to  this  lad  defcription,  and   is  applicable  to  the    culture 
of  the   fame  crops;    it  contains  about   four  hundred  and 
jifty  acres,    and    is  rented  at  fourteen  (hillings  per  acre. 
The  fourth  field  adjoining  the  above,   and  binding  wefl- 
wardly  upon  the  village,  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the 
firft  field,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  acres.     The 
Kin'^'^'s  delph-land  extending  fouthwardly  from  Whittlcfea- 
dyke,  is  found  to  be  a  fen  mould,  incorporated  with  clay ; 
.proceeding  thence  fouth  eaftwardly,  the  clay  is  gradually  loft 
in  an  unmixed  mafs  of  fen  mould,  upon  a  turf  moor,  and 
i>ears  muck ;  this  is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  wheat, 
oats,   barley,   cole  feed,  and  clover,    and  contains  about 
twelve  hundt-ed  acres,  which  arc  rented  at  fixteen  (hillings 
per  acre. 
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The  paftures  in  feveralty,  called  black-birch  reach 
grounds*  bind  fouth  ea{lwardly»  upon  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the 
PLing's  delph  lands;  they  contain  about  twelve  hundred 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  eighteen  (hillings  per  acre.  The 
foil  of  tho  fen,  confifts  of  putrid,  vegetable  matter,  upon  a 
turf  moor,  under  which  is  bears  muck  of  different  depths ; 
it  amounts  to  about  feventeen  thoufand  acres;  and  in  its 
prefcnt  deplorable  (late  of  drainage,  is  not  eftimatcd  at 
more  than  five  (hillings  per  acre.  The  wafhlands  amount 
to  about  three  thoufand  acres,  lying  between  the  north  and 
fouth  banks  of  Morcton's  Learn ;  but  being  fubje£l  to  fre- 
quent overflowings,  even  in  the  fummer  feafon,  from  the 
highland  frethes,  is  not  valued  at  more  than  three  (hillings  • 
per  acre. 

The  farms  are  chiefly  held  at  will,  and  an  internal  round 
of  cropping  in  the  four  common  fields  here  prevails;  firft 
year,  beans  ;  fecond,  wheat ;  third  and  fourth  years,  barley;, 
this  pra^ice  anfwers  to  the  four  (hifts ;  dung  is  occafionally 
made  ufe  off  on  the  bean  (lubble,  for  wheat, .  and  alfo  on 
the  wheat  and  barley  (lubbles  for  the  fucceeding  crops*. 
Produce  per  acre 

1 8  bufhels  of  Beans 

• 

22  ditto  Wheat 

24  ditto  Barley 

The  miferable  condition  of  thcfe  fens,  in  confcquence  of 
the  deplorable  (late  of  the  drainage,  preclude  any  compar- 
rifon  at  prefent  with  thofe  of  Thorney.  The  number  of 
cottages  are  very  unequal  to  the  families,  as  five  diftinA 
families  have  been  found  refiding  in  the  fame  houfe ;  the 
population  here  is  not  afcertained,  and  the  poor's  rates  in 

this 
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this  pariihi  are  about  two  fliillings  in  the  pound ;  thefe  have 
been  much  xeduc^  within '  ihefe  few  years  by  fanning  out 
die  poor,  under  which  fyftem  they  are  at  prefent  well  fed, 
and  properly  attended  to* 
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PART  II. 


ARABLE. 

X  HE  preceding  Journal,  Abilra£l,  and  General  Average, 
fliow  fo  clearly  tlie  nature  of  the  foil,  and  its  value,  to  the 
proprietors,  the  occupiers,  and  the  public  at  large,  that  little 
further  Ihould  fcem  neceiTary^  to  call  attention  towards  the 
adopting  of  fuch  general  mcafures,  as  are  evidently  judificd 
in  tl)e  few  inflances  of  exertion  that  have  occurred  in  the 
furvey  of  this  county.  The  laying  of  the  intermixed  property 
together,  and  in  feveralty,  which  is  now  difperfcd  in  the 
common 'open  fields;  and  enclofmg,  where  fuch  a  meafure 
iliall  be  found  advifablc,  appear  to  be  indifpenfibly  ncccdary, 
as  previous  (leps,  to  the  general  improvement  of  tlic  high- 
land part  of  the  county  ;  but  as  thefe  objeds  involve  a  great 
diverfity  of  intcrclls,  and  as  it  is  material  that  the  Board 
lliould  undcrftand  the  general  difpofition  as  fuliy  as  poffible, 
I  have  made  it  my  particular  care,  to  mix,  and  converfc 
with  the  yeomanry  of  the  county,  and  in  their  fcdaie,  and 
fobcr  moments,  to  poflefs  myfelf  fully  of  their  experience, 
and  local  knowledge ;  and  finally,  to  afcertain  the  general 
fcntimcnt,  as  to  this  important  innovation  upon  the  eitabhlh- 
ment  of  ages.  A  few  have  given  an  unqualified  dillcnt,  but 
they  were  flock-maftcrs  ;  others  have  concurred  under  certain 
limitations,  but  the  mafs  oi*  the  farmers  are  decidedly  for  the 
meafure  in  queftion.  The  general  average  of  the  rent  of 
the  enclofed  arable,  compared  with  that  of  the  open  common 
field  arable,  \xi  the  whole  county,  exceeds  the  latter  in  the 
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proportion  of  eight  (hillings  per  acre,  and  the  average  pro* 
ducc  of  the  former,  exceeds  that  of  the  latter,  as  under      « 

BoflieU       Pccki 


Wheat    3 

X 

Rye        0 
Barley    15 
Oats        X 

3 

X 

f 

Peas        a 

1 

But  if  a  iingic  inftance  be  adi'ertcd  to,  and  a  comparifoa 
made  between  the  pariflies  of  Childcrfley,  whkh  is  enclofcd, 
and  Hardwicke,  which  remains  in  open  common  6eld,  arid 
whicl)  pariOies,  appear  by  the  journal,  to  confid  of  a  per* 
fcAly  fimilar  foil,  and  are  divided  only  by  a  hedge  row^  the 
■excefs  (>f  the  produce  jn  favour  of  the  enclofed,  will  appear 
infinitely  more  abundant,  viz. 


Chiloerriey 

Hardwicke 

Excefs  of 

cnclored 

open 

produce 

24  bu(hels  of 

Wheat 

x6  bufliels 

8  bufhels 

36  ditto 

Barley 

18  ditto 

18  ditto 

36  ditto 

Oats 

18  ditto 

18  ditto 

20  ditto  Peas  and  Beans    8  ditto  12  ditto 

Now  if  the  good  efFcAs  of  enclofing  were  even  to  flop 
here,  furely  fufficient  benefit  is  apparent  to  judify  the  general 
principle;  but  when  to  that  is  added  the  exemption  from  a 
difeafe,  the  dreadful  confcquences  of  which,  have  dcfolated 
theiheep  walks  in  mod  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  whild 
'  in  Childerfley  and  Knapwell  (both  of  which  are  enclofed) 
not  the  leaft  (hadow  of  the  difeafe,  has  made  its  appearance ; 
it  is  furely  reafonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  highly  expedient ; 
relying  fully  on  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  for  all  the  ar« 
rangements  which  neceflarily  apply  to  the  complete  adjuft- 
ment  of  fo  complicated  a  bufinefs. 

ENCLOSURE. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


A  tew  obfervatlons  in  addition  to  what  has  been  jtift  faid 
upon  this  fubjcft,  will  be  fufficicnt  to  convey  my  decided 
opinion  in  favor  of  this  meafure.  It  is  univerfally  acknow« 
lodged  by  all  writers  on  political  oeconomy»  that  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  mud  ever  depend  upon  the  mcans^  which  it 
poirciTcSy  and  the»  proper  application  of  thofc  means,  for 
fubfiding  its  inhabitants.  Britain  at  this  time  unquedionabty 
poflTcflcs  the  unemployed  means  of  fubfifting  in  addition  to 
her  prefcnt  munbers»  one  third  more  of  inhabitants;  that* 
{uch  an  augmentation  mu(l  be  deemed  politically  right,  there 
can  be  no  qucdion  ;  becaufe  the  internal  flrcngth»  and  pro* 
du£tivc  labour  of  the  nation^  would  be  encreafcd.  By  in* 
viting  to  early  marriage  the  peafantry  of  the  country,  who 
under  their  prefcnt  want  of  confidence,  that  their  indudry 
will  enable  them  to  fupport  an  infant  offspring,  arc  not 
allured  to  the  gratification  of  an  early  and  generous  paflion, 
which  lawfully  indulged,  is  doubtlefs  of  the  highed  political 
as  well  as  moral  conrcqucnce.  Hence  the  rapid  encrcafe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  where  by  propagation 
only,  exclufive  of  the  acccflion  of  foreigners,  their  numbers 
are  eilimatcd  to  double  in  twenty-eight  years.  That  the 
obje£ls  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  would  be  multiplied^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we  look  at  the  additional'- 
quantity  of  labor,  the  country  will  demand  from  a  general . 
enclofure.  The  fencing,  draining,  claying,  marling,  plough- 
ing, fowingj  reaping,  mowing,  threfhing,  that  will  then  be 
neceffary  to  attend  to,  over  and  above  what  the  budnefs  ot 
the  country  at  this  time  produces,  are  objects,  which,  from' 
their  employment  of  the  poor,  cannot  fail  creating  in  the 
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mod  eflential  degree,  the  greateft  moral  and  political  ad* 
vantages ;  whilft  the  idle  objeAion,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
general  enclofuret  there  would  be  more  land  thrown  into 
pafture  than  there  ought  to  be,  is  too  weak  and  frivolous 
to  defervc  attention. 


TENURES. 

THERE  is  no  greater  error  in  the  whole  occonomy  of  country 
bufinefs,  than  that  which  the  gentlemen  of  Cambridgefliire» 
are  too  apt  to  fall  into»  refpeding  the  tenures  they  grant  of 
their  edatcs.  Few  are  inclined  to  give  their  tenants  fuch  af- 
furances  of  the  certain  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  improve 
mentSt  as  reafon  dictates  and  jufticc  demands.  Had  the 
fame  jcaloufy  prevailed  in  Norfolk»on  the  early  improvement 
of  that  county,  in  vain  would  the  landlords,  in  conjunflion 
with  their  tenants,  have  expended  fuch  large  fums  in  claying, 
marling,  and  otherwife  improving  their  cliatcs;  if  the 
tenant  had  not  been  aflTured  of  an  eventual  bencfir,  and  rc« 
ward  for  his  cxpcncc  and  labour,  under  the  protec^lion  and 
encouragement  of  a  Icafc  for  twenty-one  years.  The  general 
Aate  of  the  hufbandry  in  the  coimty  of  Cambridge,  demands 
the  like  aifidance  from  the  proprietor  as  to  the  means,  and* 
tlie  fame  indulgence  in  point  of  polTeflion,  as  a  reward  for  the 
indullry  and  labour  of  the  tenant,  who  will  otherwife  be 
little  inclined  to  bury  his  property  in  the  earth,  or  improve 
the  furface  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow.  In  all  cafes  however, 
the  mod  driSt  and  rigid  obfenance  ought  to  be  exaded,  as  to 
the  performance  of  the  Aipulated  covenants,  but  the  conti« 
dence  of  a  Icafe,  is  indifpenfiblc  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  every  county;  and  where  it  is  found  fu  back- 
ward as  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  it  is  highly  expedient, 

that 


that  the  term  ihould  not  be  of  a  (horter  duration,  than  that  of 
twenty-one  years;  though,  in  the  highly  improved,  counties,* 
fuch  an  cxtenfion  of  time»  may  not  be .  found  fo  efSmtiallyi 
neceflary. 


G  R  AS  S. 


THE  proportional  diflTercnce  in  the  value  of  the  fuperior," 
and  partial  improved  pailurc,  and  the  totally  unimproved  and 
inferiorr  is  fufficicnt  to  induce  fome  alteration  in  the  prcfent 
management  of  the  latter  dcfcribcd  lands.  The  general 
average  does  not  illuflrate  this  differenc^e  in  fo  full,  and  ample 
a  manner  as  neceflary  ;  nor  could  that  have  been  done  without 
forming  an  intermediate  clafs,  which  certainly  would  have 
been  attended  to,  had  the  neceflity  of  it,  occurred  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  furvey.  The  principal  divifions  of 
the  pafture  grounds  which  are  noticed,  arc  firft,  thofc  which 
produce  a  rich  tender  grafs  and  herbage,  from  a  loufe  black 
foil,  proper  for  feeding  or  grazing  cattle^  and  worth  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  {hillings  per  acre.  The  fccond,  a  more 
coarfc,  but  luxuriant  grafs  andherbage,  produced  upon  a  clofe, 
moift  foil,  proper  for  the  dcpafturagc  of  milch  cows,  and 
{lore  cattle,  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  {hillings  per  acre, 
The  third  clafs  produces  very  coarfe,  {Ijarp,  four  grafs  an^ 
herbage,  vegetating  very  late  in  the  fpring  from  wer,  cold^ 
and  compact -clays,  worth  from  five  to  ten  {liillings  per  acre: 
this  laft  divifion  owes  its  inferiority,  to- the  wet,  cold,  an4 
compreifed  {late,  in  which  it  has  lain  for  ages,  and  is  only 
to  be  relieved  by  hollow  draining,  breaking  up  with  the 
plough,  and  cxpofing  the  foil  to  the  meliorating  influence 
of  all  thofe  external  powers ;  the  benign  effcds  of  which^ 
long  experience  has  clearly  proved  to  communicate  fertility* 

The 
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The  two  firft  clafles  are  to  be  held  facred  from  the  plough^ 
though  the  latter  of  them  may  be  improved  by  hollow  drain* 
ing,  manuring^  and  fcarifying  the  furface»  with  a  coarfe 
bulh-harrow.  By  previoufly  hollow  draining  and  breaking 
up  with  the  plough,  in  two  or  three  years,  every  remnant  of 
the  former  furface»  of  the  lad  or  third  clafsp  together  with 
the  roots  of  all  the  weetls*  and  beggary  it  produced,  will 
be  completely  putrified.  The  foil  thus  opened,  becomes 
pulverised,  mellow,  open,  free,  and  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  following  proportions  of  grafs  feeds,  proper  for  pcr« 
isanent  paflure,  viz. 

6  lbs.  of  perennial  red  clover,  called  cow  grafs 
(trtfolium  alphiftrej 

4  lbs*  of  Dutch  white  clover,  called  hooey  fuckle 
(irlfoUum  nplnsj 

3  lbs.  of  narrow  leafed  plantain,  or  ribwort 

4  lbs.  of  yellow  trefoil,  called  black  nonfuch 
3  lbs.  of  burnet,  and 

I  bulhel  of  rye  grafs  per  acre 

In  place  of  the  latter  article,  two  buOiels  of  clean  light 
hayfeeds,  which  when  properly  fifted,  and  well  cleaned, 
cught  to  weigh  twenty  pounds  to  the  bufhel,  or  four  gallons 
cf  timothy  (cat's-tail)^and  four  gallons  of  fefcue  (dog's-tail} 
may  be  recommended  in  preference  to  the  rye  grafs.  The 
crops  which  fhould  not  exceed  three,  and  which  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  padure  ground  before  it  is  again  laid  down, 
will  amply  repay  tsvvy  expence  that  may  arife  in  the  hollow 
draining,  ftubbing,  levelling  the  ant-hdls,  and  purchafc  of 
grafs  feeds ;  when  this  defcription  of  land  will  be  thus  im- 
proved from  five  (hillings,  or  feven  fhillings  and  (ix-pence, 
to  fifteen  fhillings  or  twenty  fhillings  per  acre.  Were  the 
climate  of  the  fouth  eaft  of  the  ifland,  lefs  favourable  to  the 
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culture  of  graffes  than  it  isj   necefHty  would  have  driven 
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the  farmers  to  the  fame  pra£iice/which  the  want  of  Co  good  a . 
climate  has  long  ago  induced  in  Scotland.    The  plough  is 
there  brought  forth »   and  ufed  with  great  propriety,   as.a^ 
fwcetcncr  of  the  foilj  and  the  new  padure  lay»  is.  generally'^ 
cfiimatcd  at  three  times  the  value  of  the  old;  fuch  would  bel 
the  neccflary  confequence  of  the  fame  management  in  other, 
parts  of  the  ifland»   where  under  fimilar  circumflances  it. 
may  prudently  be  recommended.    The  abfence  of  the  fun's 
rays,  and  the  confequent  chill  from  that  deficiency,  together 
with  the  effcA  of  the  fprings,  lying  in  general  fo  very  near, 
the  furface»  compels  the  hufl)andman  in  Scotland,  to  refort 
moie  frequently  to  the  agency  of  the  plough,  than  under  a 
more  genial  climate  and  fav:>urcd  foil,  virould  be  neceflary. 
About  once  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  old  pafiurcs 
which  lie  upon  clofe,  and  compact  clays  (as  are  defcribed 
under  the  third  clafs,)  may  require  opening  with  the  plough, 
in  the  fouth  cafl  part  of  the  ifland ;  and  be  highly  benefited 
by  the  management  above  recommended. 

PARING  AND  BURNING. 


THIS  pra<£lice  is  admifTiblc  to  a  certain  extent  upon  land, 
coippofcd  entirely  of  vegetable  matter,  where  the  water 
is  at  command,  and  where  lowering  the  furface  is  not 
likely  to  be  attended  with  material  inconvenience.  Paring 
and  burning  is  here  the  only  effedlual  means  of  quickly 
bringing  land  of  this  liefcription,  into  a  profitable  ftjte  or 
CbUivation  :  In  fuch  land,  wherever  there  is  a  confiderable 
dcpih  of  vegetable  matter,  after  a  few  years  reft,  the  furface 
becomes  uneven,  refembling  a  field  covered  with  innumerable 
ant-hills;  and  the  tops  of  thefe  inequalities,  producing  little 
herbage,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  are  only  to  be  im« 
proved  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  plough,  and  burning 
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about  one  third  part  of  the  thinneft  of  the  flag,  that  can 
podibly  be  pared.  Even  here  this  praAice  ought  only  to  be 
permitted  under  certain  reftriflions,  and  performed  with 
great  care;  but  to  extend  the  fame,  to  the  thinly  (lapled 
high  lands  in  the  county,  thereby  difTipating  the  vegetable 
snould,  and  leaving  a  furfuce  of  cold,  four  clay,  harfh  gravel». 
or  other  inert  matter,  is  fo  highly  deftru3ive  to  the  country. 
*vrhere  it  prevails,  that  in  the  King's,  the  Queen's,  and  other 
counties  in  Ireland,  where  paring  and  burning  the  thin  hi^h 
lands  have  been  unfortunately  pradifcd,  extenfivc  and 
naturally  fruitful  tracts,  have  been  reduced  to  the  loweit^ 
and  moftexhaufted  (late  of  barrennefs  and  poverty ;  and  as  the 
like  efk£ks,  mu(t  on  a  certainty  under  fimilar  circumflances, 
follow  the  fame  pradice  in  this  kingdom ;  it  is  not  cafy  to 
comprehend  the  reafoning  of  thofc  pcrfons,  whofe  judgment 
leads  to  the  general  recommendation  of  fo  pernicious  ^ 
fyftem. 

# 

FEN. 

UPON  this  fubjc£l,  the  want  of  opportunity  to  revifit 
the  great  level  of  the  fens,  and  the  pariflies  bordering  upon 
them,  is  a  circumdance  much  to  be  lamented,  as  the  quan* 
tity  of  fen  land  that  is  in  an  improved  and  profitable  flate, 
and  that  which  is  drowned  and  of  little  value,  would  thereby 
have  been  more  corre£lly  afcertaincd.  Reference,  however, 
may  be  had  to  Chatteris,  Elm,  Leverington  Parfon-drove, 
Wiibich  St.  Mary's,  and  Thorney,  for  a  comparative  view 
of  what  the  loft  countr}  of  thrfens  is  capable  of,  in  point 
pf  improvement,  by  recovering  the  natural  outfal  of  the 
middle,  and  fouth  level  waters.  The  fenny  land  in  the  above 
pariflies,  under  improved  cultivation,  amounts  to  about 
fifty  thoufand  acres,  and  yields  a  produce  far  beyond  the 
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richcft  high  lands  In  the  county ;  avcragUig  z  rent  cf  more 
than  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre:  Whereas  the  wade,  the 
drpwned,  and  partially  improved  fens^  amounting  on  a 
moderate  computation,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
acres,  cannot  be  fairly  averaged  at  more  than  four  (hilling? 
per  acre.  Hence  in  this  county  only,  an  cncreafcd  r^nt  of 
ten  (hillings  per  acre,  amounting  to  fevcnty-fivc  thoufand 
pounds  annually,  may  be  reafonably  expeded  from  a  com« 
plcte,  and  eiFcAual  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  reftoring  to  the 
country,  a  trzSt  of  far  more  fruitful,  and  produdive  land 
than  !s  to  be  met  whh  of  the  like  extent,  in  any  part  of  the 
IQand. 

FEN  OR  MOOR  COMMON. 

IN  the  highland  part  of  the  county,  there  are  about 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  acres  of  this  defcription,  which 
at  prefent,  contribute  little  to  the  fupport  of  the  (lock, 
though  greatly  to  the  difeafe  of  the  rot  in  the  (beep  and 
cows :  Thefe  commons  generally  lie  well  for  dr;iining,  and 
are  otherwife  capable  of  very  great  improvement;  but 
until  a  Court  of  Sewers  (hall  be  cftablifhed,  with  powers 
to  oblige  the  mills  upon  the  feveral  ftreams  which  pafs 
through  thefe  moors,  to  be  pitched  lower;  fo  that  the  mill- 
dams  (hall  not  hold  the  water  up  to  its  prefent  height,  and 
over-ride  the  furface  of  the  commons  as  they  now  do ;  no 
remedy  can  be  applied  to  this  vcrf  ferious  evil,  which  muft 
nccefTarily  be  removed^  before  any  improvement  can  be 
undertaken* 
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HALF  YEARLY  MEADOW  LAND. 

THESE  lands  lying  difpcrfcd  through  the  hollows  of  the 
open  (ieldfi  and  receiving  the  richcd  juices  of  the  furrounding 
landsp  even  in  their  prcfcut  neglcAcd  (late,  are  rented  on  an 
average^  at  twelve  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre  only  ;  but 
would  by  proper  draining, and  being  put  into  fcveralty,  readily 
be  improved  to  thirty  (hillings  per  acrei  as  the  crop  which 
is  now  only  mown  twice  in  three  yearsj^  would  then  be  an-^ 

0 

nually  fccured* 

HIGHLAND   COMMON. 

THERE  are  about  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  acres  of 
this  land  in  thecounty^  which  in  fcveralty^  would  be  readily 
improvedp  to  the  annual  rent  of  a  guinea  per  acre.  In  its 
prefent  (late,  it  cannot  podibly  be  valued  at  more  than  half 
that  price;  though  no  alteration  in  the  prefent  mode  of 
depafturing,  can  apparently  be  made»  to  cncreafe  the  prefent 
eftimated  value. 

HEATH  SHEEP  WALK. 

THIS  land  appears  to  be  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  original 
defign  of  nature ;  the  furface  or  (kin.,  forming  a  tender  and 
wholefome  food  for  the  fheep»  which  arc  generally  dcpadurcd 
thereon.  The  ftaple  of  the  land  is.  in  general  fo  very  dry, 
and  thin,  that  once  broken*  it  will  be  ages  before  it  can  acquire 
an  equally  valuable  turf  or  covering  with  that  it  now  produces. 
1'he  fubflratum  is  generally  a  chalk,  though  in  fomc  places, 
there  is  found  a  deep»  rank  fand,  abounding  with  flints,  and 
where  the  furface  is  broken,'  the  fand  in  the  dry  fcafon  of 
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Aimmcr.  is  very  liable  to  be  driven  by  the  wind,  to  the  in- 
convenience not  only  of  the  zdjoining  lands,  but  of  thofc  at 
fume  dii'ancc.  Were  thefe  plains  in  fcveralty,  and  were  it 
pr;t£licablc  to  raife  live  fences  upon  them,  trefoil,  cinquefoll, 
and  rye  grafs,  wnild  be  found  the  moft  profitable  gralTct  to 
cultivate:  The  lefs  however  that  this  kind  of  land  is  dif^ 
tuibed,  the  better. 


SHEEP. 

IT  appears  from  the  general  average,  that  one  thoufand^ 
and  fixty-tvvo  Ilicep  is  the  proportion  per  prrifli  in  the  fixty- 
two  paiilhc!!,  in  which  the  number  kept  was  afceriained. 
I'his  ratio  multiplied  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  the 
number  of  parifhcs  in  which  flteep  arc  ktpt  in  this  county, 
is  equal  to  one  hundrt-d  and  iirty-two'ihoufand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  Ihccp,  for  an  extent  of  hij-hhiid  country 
of  about  two  hundred  and  forty>three  thoufjiid  and  three 
hundred  acres,  %vhtch  is  not  quite  one  and  a  ii^dl  acres  per 
Hicep..  This  general  (lock  may  be  divided  into  three  diftinft 
breeds,  though  there  are  many  intermediate  Ihadcs  ainnngtl 
them.  The  Noctulk,'  the  Weft  Country,  and  the  Cam- 
br^dgcHiirc,  arc  the  principal  ones.  The  three  years  old 
wethers  of  the  former  when  fattened  will  average  about  fixtecn 
puonds  per  quarter,  and  about  two  and  three  (Quarter  pounds- 
per  fleece  i  and  the  Weft  Country  breed  will  average  about 
eighteen  pounds  per  quarter,  and  four  pounds  per  fleece. 
Thcfc  two  forts  are  generally  found  bulwccn  the  Cam  and 
Mitdcnhall  rivers,  extending  along  the  plains  of  New- 
market Heaih,  towards  Linton,  Foulmtrei  and  Roysflon, 
binding  upon  the  counties  of  -  Suffolk',  Eltex,  and  part  of 
Hcrtfordlhire,  and  to  ihv  head  of  the  valley  diftlnguilhed  by 
the  iiame  of  the  Dairies— CrofTing  this  Valley,  and  extending 
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thciKC  weftwardly  towards  Caxton,  and  nortbwardly  towards 
the  fens,  binding  caft  on  the  river  Cam,  and  fouih  and 
wcftwardly  iiprn  Bedford  and  Huntingdonfhircs,  the  com. 
tnon  Cambridgcfliirc  breed  prevails ;  the  three  years  otd 
wetl)ers>  of  which  fort,  when  fattened  to  the  bone,  will 
average  about  fourteen  pounds  per  quarter,  and  two  and  a 
quarter  pounds  to  the  fleece 

Proceeding  into  the  Ifle,  a  medley  of  the  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridgefliirc,  Berkihire,  'Hertford (hire.  Southdown,  Weft 
Country,  Lincoln,  and  Leiceflcrfhire  breeds  are  found,  but 
on  approaching  the  country  about  Wifbich,  extending 
thence  northwardly  towards  Holland  in  Lincolnfhire,  an 
inferior  breed  of  the  Lincolnfhire  (beep  generally  prevails  : 
the  three  years  old  wethers  of  this  dcfcripiion,  averaging, 
when  fattened,  about  twenty-four  pounds  per  quarter,  and 
twelve  pounds  per'  fleece.  In  this  neighbourhood,  a  crofs 
between  the  Leicefler  and  Lincoln  breeds  has  been  tried 
lately,  and  is  much  approved. 

This  part  of  the  country  ts  very  happy  exemcpt  from 
the  ravages  of  the  rot:  the  caufe  of  which,  fo  far  as  the 
enquiries  and  obfervations  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  furvcy 
will  lead  to  a  conjefture,  feems  to  arifc  from  an  extremely 
wet  feafon  in  fummer.  Extremely  wet  winters  do  not 
produce  this  difeafe.  The  tnoors,  low  grounds,  and  waftes, 
in  the  common  open  fields,  upon  which  the  (heep  arc  by 
neccflity  obliged  to  feed,  as  well  in  wet,  as  in  dry  fummers, 
frequently  in  wet  feafons,  become  overflowed  with  the 
highland  waters,  which  leave  prodigious  quantities  of  filth 
and  fullage  upon  the  grafs  and  herbage,  in  which  is  moft 
probably  involved  the  germin,  or  egg  of  thofe  fnails  or  in« 
fe£ls,  which  being  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the  ftomach 
of  the  iheep^  and  there  naeeting  with  a  proper  nidus. become 
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vivifict],  and  invited  by  the  gall,  their  proper  alimeat*  pafi 
thrnugh  the  bilcJuils  into  the  liver,  where,  in  a  cciiain  ftage 
of  tlic  difcafL-,  ihcy  encreafc  to  the  frightful  fizc  and  number 
which  deftroy  the  animal. 

Anoiher  fpeclcs  of  rot,  was  noticed  On  the  furvcy,  which 
docs  nut  appear  lo  be  afcribcabie  to  the  like  caufe.  This  ts 
called  by  the  farmers,  the  bhod  rot.  The  liver  appears  CO 
the  eye  in  ihcfc  cafes  to  be  pertc£lly  found,  and  as  free  from 
difeafe,  as  in  the  moft  healthy  animal;  it  is  however 
covered  with  an  extremely  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  as 
lender  as  a  fpider's  web,  but  which  the  fmalicll  prcflurc 
imaginable,  immediately  ruptures,  when  the  whole  liver 
refcmbics  a  mafs  of  coagulated  blood,  without  any  cohcHon 
whatfoever ;  the  liver  and  intcflines,  at  this  lime,  are  free 
irom  any  appearance  of  infects,  alive  or  dead;  nor  was  it 
undcrflood  from  the  farmers,  that  ibc  liver  in  the  flatc 
before  mentioned,  was  offensive  to  the  fmeli ;  thongli 
certain  it  is,  that  in  its  progrefs  to  that  condition,  it  mult 
have  been  rendered  gradually  inert,  and  corrupt,  a&  it 
became  diforganizcd. 


COWS. 


The  various  mixtures  of  iliis  caitic  that  arc  found  in  this 
cutinty,  are  not  cafily  enumerated  :  the  Sulfolk  polled,  the 
Craven,  the  fhori-horncd  Yorkfhire,  the  Derby,  the  Welch, 
the  Lciccfter,  the  Fifcfhirc,  Glouccfier-brown,  and  the 
common  Cambridgefliire,  are  the  breeds  of  cow  cattle  moft 
generally  preferred;  nor  is  it  conceived  poilible  to  mould  this 
variety  into  any  one  uniform  fort,  until  the  open  field  lands, 
arc  laid  into  fcveralty,  and  the  coarfe  and  low  lands,  drained 

and 
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and  improved*  fo/ that  by*  rubfcquent  cultivation^  it  (hall  be 
afcertained,  what^rci'the fpecics  of  cattle  molt  properr  for 
the  then  improved  igrafles  and  berbagCp  in  the  I;;vcral  dillri£ls 
of  the  county. 

From  Ifleham  to.  Newmarket,  Linton,  Caxton,  and 
northwardly  to  the  fens,  thefc  breeds  prevail  ciilicr  diltin£lly, 
or  cafually  compounded  ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  the  aiiimalp 
generally  fpeaking,  h  badly  formed,  fmall,  and  when  in  full 
milk,  feldom  affords  more  than  four  qiurts  at  a  time.  In 
the  neighhourhooJ  of  Ely,  where  the  herbage  is  infiiiitcly 
fuperior  to  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  obferve  that  fo  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  common  breed  of  cow  cattle. 
In  the  ncighbourl\ood  of  Wifbich,  a  very  fcnfiblc  alteration 
in  this  particular,  for  the  better,  is  with  pleafure  obferved. 

To  the  confiderations  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the 
cows  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  county,  are  to  be  addcH  fome 
important  evils,  which  are  perhaps,  fcarcely  to  bj  parralleled 
in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom  ;  f  viz)  the  frequency^ 
of  flipping  calf,  and  the  perifliing  by  the  rot ;  a  few  conjee-: 
lures  may  be  hazarded  upon  the  caufe  of  the  former,  whilfl 
the  caufe  of  the  latter,  evidently  fpeaks  for  itfelf ;  ariflng 
from  the  foulnefs  of  the  herbage  in  the  low  grounds,  on 
M'hich  the  cows  depailurc. 

It  is  a  truth  generally  acknowledged,  and  very  well  efta- 
bliflied,  throughotit  the  whole  of  animated  nattirc,  or  at 
lead,  fo  far  as  hath  come  within  the  view  of  writers  upon 
comparative  ariutorny,  that  all  animals,  inaflate  of  gcfta- 
tion,  require  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  their  own  health,  and 
the  fuftenance  of  the  foetus,  the  moll  uniform  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  other  fluids  ;  to  preferve  which,  in  fome 
conilitutions,  apparently  very  unequal  to  fuch  exhauflions, 

frequent. 


frequent  and  repeated  bleedings,  when  in. that  ftate,  are 
indirpenfibly  nccelTary  :  this  material  point  in  the  oeconomy 
of  bleeding  cows,  is  obfcrved  to  be  much  neglected  through 
the  whole  valley  of  the  dairies,  nor  is  it  generally  pradifed 
on  the  margin  of  the  fens,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country^ 
where  the  accident  of  abortion  is  like  wife  very  common. 
The  buflnefs  of  milking  cows,  and  the  extended  fcale  of 
nccciTarics,  comforts,  and  luxuries^  which  are  derived  by 
the  human  race  from  the  juices  of  that  animal,  are  all  to  be 
confidered  as  artificial,  and  as  a  dire£l  inverfton  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

The  cow  in  a  wild  (late,  and  under  the  control  of  her 
natural  in(lin£ls  only,  at  a  certain  age,  like  all  other  female 
animals,  weans  her  young  ;  but  in  a  domedicated  (late,  the 

keeping  of  her  low,  and  drawing  from  her  twice  a  day  all 
the  richcd  of  her  fluids,  and  that  at  a  period  of  her  pregnancy, 
when  the  foetus  flie  is  carrying,  is  fo  far  advanced  and 
grown,  as  to  require  every  particle  of  nourifhment  that  the 
fydem  of  its  mother  can  aflimllate  and  convey,  is  furcly  fuch 
a  dereliction  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  to  require  in  the  event 
of  neceflity,  the  moft  generous  and  fortering  care  of  ihepcr- 
fon  who  thus  drains,  and  exhaufls  the  animal  of  its  effential 
juices,  and  deprives  it  of  the  only  pofllbic  means  of  fubfifting 
the  embryo  in  its  womb.  When  this  exhauftion  is  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  ncccflary  nutritious  fccretions 
are  with-hcld,  the  principle  of  life  mud  be  extinguifhed, 
and  abortion  muft  confcquently  enfuc. 

Cows,  like  every  other  animal  bearing  young,  are  fubje£t 
to  mifcarriage,  by  fright,  or  by  external  injury;  but  in  the 
inflanccs  before  us,  taken  from  the  journal,  it  does  not 
appear  poffiblc  to  afcribc  fo  general  a  calamity,  to  fuch 
partial  and  accidental  caufes,  though  it  may  be  attributed  in 
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a  degree  to  mifmanagement*  and  a  combination  of  thofe 
caufes,  before  attempted  to  be  explained;  or  may  arife  from 
fome  noxious  herb,  which  the  animal  in  the  grcedincfs  of 
hunger  involuntarily  fwallows. 

It  is  however,  fufficicnt  that  the  evil  exifls,  to  engage  the 
MTifdom  of  the  Board  in  devifmg  a  remedy.  That  cows  are 
timid,  and  CuhjcSt  to  fear,  in  common  with  other  animals, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  one  fpoonful  of  blood  will  fet 
htmdreds  of  them  in  an  uproar:  but  as  they  are  not  fre- 
quently expofed  to  alarms  of  this  nature,  few  accidents  in 
confcquence  thereof  are  likely  to  happen. 

Mares  alfo  in  a  (late  of  geHation,  are  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  fear,  induced  from  blood,  or  recently  flaughtercd 
carcafcs ;  and  hence  the  hunters  in  the  interior  of  America, 
will  encounter  any  fatigue,  rather  than  expofe  their  mares 
to  the  accident  of  flipping  their  foals,  and  endangering  their 
lives,  by  loading  them  with  a  carcafe,  of  venifon,  or  a  load 
vi  buffalo,  or  bear's-meat,  to  czrry,  though  but  for  a  very, 
ihort  didance  to  the  camp,  or  village;  well  knowing  that 
fuch  accidents  are  thus  produced ;  and  in  that  country  arc 
deemed  inevitable^ 

WOODLAND. 

FEW  woods,. it  may  be  prefumcd,.aSbrd  lefs  matter  for 
obfervation  in  the  kingdom,  than  the  woodlands  of  Cam« 
bridgediire,  which  are  thinly  difperfed ;  and  this  nakcdnefs 
xnuft  remain,  fo  long  as  the  county  continues  in  an  unin- 
clofed  (late.  The  journal  fets  forth  in  many  places  a  kindly 
foil  for  the  culture  of  oak,  a(h,  and  elm,  and  on  the  chalky 
lands  fcr  that  of  beach ;  all  of  which  in  the  event  of  a 
general  cnclofure, .  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage^.   The 
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under  growth  of  the  few  detached  woods  in  the  county^  pays 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifteeti  fhillings  per  acre  per  ann. 
and  when  there  is  a  fell  of  oak  timbeft  (which  rarely 
happens)  the  bark  is  ufually  rated  at  tWcnty-five  per  cent. 
on  the  value  of  the  timber. 


POPULATION. 


THE  proportion  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fouls 
pcrparilh,  in  the  eighty-nine  parifhes,  whence  fuch  informa-' 
tion  could  be  obtained,  applied  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  parifhcs,  gives  the  number  which  the  county  contains^ 
to  be  (ixty-one  thouf^nd  fix  hundred  und  thirty-two.  To 
this  aggregate  (hould  be  added  nine  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-cight  in  the  Town  and  Univeruty  of  Cambridge  ; 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-nine  in  the  City  of 
Ely;  about  five  thoufand  in  Wifbich.  and  for  the  fake  of 
round  numbers,  about  two  thoufand  fcvcn  hundred  and 
twenty-one  in  'the  hamlet  of  Merch ;  making  the  whole 
population  of  the  county  to  amount  to  eighty-three  thoufand 
inhabitants.  This  however  falls  greatly  (hort  of  former  caU 
culationa,  which  have  dated  the  population  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand.  How  fuch  an  eftilnatc  was  formed,  is 
not  eafily  to  be  comprehended,  as  it  is  proved  from  'the 
following  extrads,  procured  from  the  rcgifters,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  thofe  parifhes,  have  of  late  years 
been  coniiderably  cncreafed.  In  the  lad  thirteen  years  there 
appears  to  be  an  encreafc  in  the  City  of  Ely  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-feven  perfons,  and  in  the  parifli  of  Waterbtach, 
which  now  contains  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  fouls,  there 
has  been  an  encreafe  within  thefe  lad  feven  years  of  nxty>* 
feven  inhabitants,  e^ual  to  an  encreafe  of  one-eighth  of 
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the  whole  number :  and  within  the  lad  twenty  years,  the 
parifhes  of  Wimple,  Whadden,  Arrington,  and  Kingdon, 
all  of  which  are  ycry  fmall,  have  cncreafcd  in  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fouls  (cxcluflvcly  of  any  addition  that 
may  have  been  made  by  artificers  and  ftrangcrs)  from  all  . 
which  confiderations,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  for- 
mer eftimate  was  infinitely  over-rated ;  and  that  fixing  the 
population  on  the  prcfent  day,  at  eighty-three  thoufand  fouls, 
would  be  found  nearly  correA,  though  this  queftion  flill 
remains  to  be  alcertained  from  abfolute  enumeration. 


PROVISIONS. 

THE  general  average  price  from  repeated  (latcments  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  appears  on  the  fcvcral  articles 
to  be  as  under»  viz. 


Beef  4}d  per  lb. 
Veal  sidperlb. 
Butter  xod.  per  lb. 


Pork"  5|d  per  lb. 
Flour  IS.  1  if d  perAone 
or  28. 3d.  the  peck  loaf 


Mutton  4|d  per  lb, 
Cbeefe  6d.  per  lb. 
Poutoes  is.4d^  per  buili 

All  thefe  neceffarics  of  life  have  incrcafed  to  their  prefent 
value,  within  the  laft  few  years ;  and  it  is  with  concern  to 
be  apprehended,  thcri:  is  not  at  this  time,  the  mod  remote 
profped  of  a  reduction  in  any  of  the  prices,  which  certainly 
do  not  bear  a  proportipn  to  the 

VALUE  OP  LABOUR. 

THE  general  average  of  men-fervants  wages  through 
the  county,  is  ten  pounds  per  ann.  maid-fervants  four  pounds 
ten  {hillings;  that  of  boys  forty-five  (billings,  and  girls, 
waihing  included,  thirty- eight  (hillings  a  year.  During  eight 
SDonths  of  the  year,  the  wages  to  the  day  labourer  is  feven 
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(hillings  per  week;  aft^r  which* for  the  next  two  months,  it 
isincrcafed  to  nine  (billings ;  and  the  rennaining  two  months, 
during  the  time  of  hay  and  corn  harveft,  he  receives  two 
(hillings  and  fix-pence  per  day,  or  fifteen  (hillings  per  week  ; 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  twcnty-two  pounds  four  (hillings, 
if  the  labourer  is  bleflTcd  with  conflant  health  and  employ* 
menl  during  the  whole  year.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
cafual  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children,  which  if  climated 
at  three  pounds  fixteen  (liillings.  will  make  the  total  amount 
of  the  earnings  of  a  poor  family,  twenty-fix  pounds  per 
ann.  How  far  this  is  equal  to  the  demand  for  the  com-^ 
mon  and  abfolute  ncceflaries  of  life,  the  Board  (there  can 
be  no  doubt)  will  in  due  time  take  into  confideration.  Upon 
all  occafions  however  it  is  greatly  to  be  wiflied,  that  as  much 
of  the  country  bufincfs  as  poflible,  (hould  be  done  by  the 
great,  or  tafk  work,  which  thus  performed,  is  ever  more  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  mafler,  than  by  the  day;  whilll  the 
labourer,  being  exempt  from  the  hourly  control  of  his  em* 
ployer,  confiders  his  time  when  thus  engaged,  as  his  own; 
and  feels  an  independency  in  his  exertions,  that  lightens  his 
fatigue,  and  diftingullhes  the  indudrious  workman,  from 
the  idle  and  lefs  deferving. 

In  the  county  of  Northumberland,  the  honcfty,  and  ex* 
ertions  of  the  ihrcfhers  of  the  crop,  are  wifely  fecured,  by 
making  them  independent  of  their  mailers.  A  regular  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  (heaves  which  are  depofitcd  in  the 
time  of  harvcfl,  in  the  barn,  or  comprifing  the  ftack.  is  ac* 
curatdy  taken;  when  thefe  arc  to  be  thrclhcd,  the  farmer 
attends  the  threfher,  and  fees  him  thre(h,  drefs,  and  meafurc 
the  produce  from  a  certain  number;  from  this  rcfult,  the 
contents  of  the  barn,  or  ftack  are  afccrtained,  and  accordinor 
to  the  fort  of  grain,  a  certain  proportion  is  allowed  to  the 
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thredicr  for  his  labour ;  the  keys  of  the  barn  arc  then  given 
to  hifxit  and  the  inftances  are  very  rare,  where  the  mafter  has 
occafion  to  complain,  or  that  the  threfher  fails  in  ren- 
dering the  (lipulated  proportion  to  his  employer.  Were  this 
excellent  method  in  general  *pradice  over  the  ifland,  much 
of  the  grain  which  is  now  turned  out  with  the  ftraw  would 
be  preferved ;  the  anxious  attendance  of  the  farmer  to  his 
barn  doors  would  be  fpared,  and  the  indudrious  man»  would 
cnfurc  a  reward  for  his  extraordinary  exertions. 


HORSES. 

NOTHING    in   the    husbandry  of    Cambridgcfhire  is 

more  replete  with  error,    and  abufc,   or  more  capable  of 

reform,  under  the  prcfcnt  circumftanccs  of  the  county,  than 

the  feeding,  and  working  management  of  farm  horfcs*  The 

onjy  true .  judgment  to  be  formed  of  this  occonomy,  is  by 

a  comparifon  between  this  and  that  of  other  counties.    In 

Norfolk   the  plough-teams  conftft  of  five  horfes,  which  are 

under  the  care  of  one  man,  who  feeds,  and  cleans  them  all ; 

and  occafionally  works  two  pair  of  them,  the  odd  horfe 

being  generally  employed  at  harrow,  and  at  job  work.  Thefe 

horfes  are  generally  taken  into  the  ftable  about  the  beginning 

of   November,  and  receive  four  buthels  of  corn   per  team 

per  week,   till  about  Candlemas,  when  their  allowance  is 

•cncreafedto  a  bufliel  per  weekper  horfe.   From  November 

until  Candlemas  they  are  racked  up,  with  pea,  or  well  faved 

clover  barley  draw ;  when  the  fpring  work  begins  to  prefs, 

the  rack  meat  is  changed  for  clover,  rye  grafs,  and  trefoil 

hay.    The  road  teams,  which  arc  of  a  larger  and  heavier 

breed,  and  which  are  employed  in  long  journies,  in  carrying 

out  the  crop,  confifts  likewife  of  five  horfes,  under  the  care 
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of  a  fingle  perfon  alfo  ;  and  thcfe  are  allowed  Hx  buflicis  of 
corn  per  team  per  week,  and  upon  occaflons  of  very  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  an  extra  feed  of  corn  per  horfe  isgiven 
them  ;  and  through  the  winter^  they  are  condantly  racked  .up 
with  clover,  and  rye  grafs  hay.     The  mode  of  working  thele 
horfes  is  thus:  The  men  who  look  after  them«  are  feldom  in 
bed  after  three  o'clock  in   the  morning,  particularly  in  the 
fpring  fcafun  \  in  the  dead  of  the  winter  they  rifcabout  four, 
(and^as  candles  are  always  allowed  for  the  purpofcj  they  clean, 
and  feed  (with  fifted  chaff,. in  which  they  put  a  fmall  portion. 
of  cats)  their  horfes,  till  breakfaft  time,  which  is  fooner  or  * 
later,  according  to  the  length  of  the  days,  ufually  reaching  ; 
their  ploughs  (wiih  one  pair)  by  the  time  they  can  conve« 
niently  fee  to  work ;  ihcy  plough  till  noon  (twelve  o'clock) 
when  they  drop  their  traces,  and  Ihuffle  home  as  quick  as  they 
can  to  dinner.     Should  it  not  immediately  be  ready  on  their 
arrival,  they  collar,  and  prepare  the  horfes  which  were  left 
at  home  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  dinner,  pro- 
ceed with  each  another  pa!r  and  plough  till  night.  This  prac- 
tice continues  through  all  the  dead  lime  of  winter^  and  until 
fnch  time  as  the  days  arc  of  fufEcient  length  to  permit  their 
working  fcvcn  hours  at  a  jouniey.    As  the  fpring  advances, 
the  ploughs  are  (hiftcd,  i.  e.  the   fervant  who  has  the  care  • 
of  the  team,  rifcs  at  three,    attends  his  horfes,  and  after 
his  breakfaft,   gets  to  plough  about  five ;  at.  eleven  o'clock 
he  is  relieved  by  a  labourer,  wJjo  goes  out  to  him*  with  a  pair 
of  the  horfes,  left  at  home  in  the  mornmg,  and  who  ploughs 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.     During  this  inttival,  the  fervant. 
rcfreflies   himfclf,  and   the  pair  of  horfes,  and  returns  with  . 
them  to   the  labourer,  whom,   with  his  horfes,  he  relieves, 
continuing  to  plough  fo  long  as  he  can  fee.    When  the 
bufinefs  becomes  ftill  more  urgent,  particularly  during  the 
feafon  for  fowing  barley,  from  the  middle  of  April  until  old 
May-day,  they  make  four  journies  with  two  pair  of  horfes; 
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and  the  wheels  of  the  ploughs  are  condantly  kept  going, 
from  four  o'clock,  or  earlier  in  the  morning,  until  eight  at 
night;  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats,  as  an  additional  bait, 
being  allowed  each  horfe  for  the  double  journey.  The  feed 
'  furrows  are  never  carried  larger  than  four  to  a  yard,  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  traces  are  dropped,  after  a  four  hours 
journey,  without  completely  fini(hing  fcvcn-cighths  of  an 
acre.  Thus  is  this  bufmcfs  ufually  conduced  in  that  county, 
which  is  now  to  be  compared  with  the  general  management 
in  the  feeding  and  working  of  farm  horfcs  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Cambridgcihire. 

The  fcarcity  of  pafturc  ground,  the  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion in  the  farmers  to  the  raifmg  of  green  food  for  foiling 
their  horfes  in  fummcr,  and  the  great  ncglcifl  in  the  culture 
of  artificial  graflfes,  all  conduce  to  an  expcnce  in  fupporting 
the  farm  horfcs  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  country,  that  is 
abfolutely  enormous.   They  are  kept  in  the  (lable  throughout 
the  year,  each  horfe  is  fed  with  a  peck  of  corn  per  day,  with 
as  much  chaff,  chopped  ftraw,  and  hay,  as  they  can  ear, 
•    and  work  but  one  journey  in  the  day ;  which  feldom  exceeds 
fevcn  hours,  but  never  eight;  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Levcrington  Parfon-drove,  and  Thorney,  where  two  journies 
a  day  are  not  unufual,  ploughing  fiom  fcven  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  night ;  or  when  tiie  day  will 
admit  of  it,  till  feven  in  the  evening,  doing  about  an  acre 
each  journey. 


IMPLEMENTS  of  HUSBANDRY. 

* 

IN  the  fens,  the  common  fen  plough,  with  a  nmning 
coulter,  which  with  the  fliare,  is  conftantly  filed  and  kept 
particularly  (harp,  is  in  conftant  ufe.  By  carrying  only  two 

furrows 
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furrows  and  an  half  to  the  yard,  about  an  acre  and  an  half  is 
ufually  ploughed  in  a  journey  of  feven  hours.  To  thcfe 
ploughs  is  frequently  annexed  an  appendage,  which  in  the 
fen  country  is  called  a  boy,  the  bufinefs  of  which,  is  to  lap  * 
in  the  ruflics,  reeds,  and  other  early  produce  of  the  fens, 
on  which  the  plough-fliare  lays  the  earth,  and  thus  com- 
pletely buries  under  the  foil.  It  is  ufual  to  work  three  horfes 
a-brea(l  in  thefe  ploughs,  and  it  is  truly  aftonifliing  to  obferve 
with  what  dexterity,  and  adroitnefs  the  ploughs  and  horfes 
arc  managed.  The  half  and  three  quarter  Dutch  ploughs, 
together  with  the  common  fvving  and  foot  ploughs,  are  in 
the  highland  part  of  the  county  in  general  ufe. 

The  dagger,  whole  and  half  winged  (hares,  are  varioufly 
employed,  but  one  general  plough,  with  three  occafional 
different  Iharcs,  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage. 
The  principle  to  be  rcccommendcd,  (hould  be  a  compound 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Hampfliire  wheel  plough,  with  a  fliort 
well  turned  iron  plate,  inclining  gradually  to  the  point  of 
the  (hare.  There  are  no  lands  in  the  kingdom,  which  re- 
quire more  attention  in  ploughing  than  the  diff  ones  in  this 
county.  To  plough  with  a  regular  uniform  pitch,  and  to 
cut  the  bouom  of  the  farrows  clean,  and  even  from  fide  to 
fiiic,  is  a  great  defidcratum,  in  good  hufbandry,  but  that 
is  irjt  pofTiblc,  to  be  attended  to»  corredly  with  the  common 
fool  plough,  which  is  ufually  rcforted  to,  for  breaking  up 
the  fallows  of  Canibridgcnure.  Thefoot  at  the  end  of  the 
bcai'i),  in  thcfe  ploughs,  which  drags  upon  the  ground,  and 
is  contrived  as  a  regulator  to  the  pitch  of  the  plough,  is  at 
fo  great  a  didance  from  the  point  of  friction,  as  to  oc« 
cafion  the  (liare,  in  ftrong  and  hard  ground,  to  be  conftantly 
and  alternately  dippings  and  rifmg  upwards,  rooting  too  deep, 
or  ikimming  too  (hallcw.    A  fixed  permanent  reft  for  the 

£e  beam. 
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beam*  as  in  the  wheel  plough^  would  6bviate  this  obje61ion> 
and  fave  the  ploughman  the  necedity  of  fetting  his  plough 
too  deep»  which  he  is  continually  obliged  to  coumerad,  by 
prefling  upon  tlie  handle  or  plough  *tail,  and  confcqucntly 
onneceflarily  augmenting*  the  draft  and  weight  upon  his 
'horft;s>  by  the  incrcafcd  fri£tion  that  is  thus  induced.  The 
hanows,  carts,  waggons,  and  all  other  implements  of  hi^f- 
^bandry.  ore  after  the  common  fort,  and  not  worth  the  time 
of  a  particular  dcfcriptioiu 

• 

•  Mr.  Shepherd.  (Icward  to  Mr.  Tharpe  of  Chippenhafir, 
has  invented,  and  now  ufcs  harrows  of  a  particular  and  un- 
common conftrudion,  A  drawing  of  thefe  harrows,  with 
their  cxacl  proportions,  would  have  been  very  acceptable. 
The  fingle  harrow  appears  to-confift  of  five  beams,  with  fix 
teeth  in  each ;  the  beams  are  not  laid  parallel  with  each 
other,  but  fanning,  and  forming  the  tall  of  the  harrow  about 
fix  inches  wider  than  the  head;  the  b:^ams  arc  all  curved, 
forming  a  convex  upon  the  top,  and  when  conneAed 
together,  a  concave  fpace  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  per- 
pendicular,, under  the  middle  of  the  harrow,  over  and  above 
what  would  ncccirarily  obtain,  were  the  beams  (traight,  and  . 
parallel  to  the  furface;  the  teeth  are  all  curved,  feather  or  . 
bafil  Cii^cd,  and  are  fet  fpringing  with  their  (harp  edges 
and  points  forward ;  and  their  length  in  the  front  of  the 

.harrow,  is  about  fix  and  a  half  inches,  which  gradually  in- 
creates,  till  on  ^thc  tail  of  the  harrow  they  are  eight  inches 
long.  Harrows  thus  conUruflcd,  have  a  wonderful  eSe£t, . 
in  drawing  into  the  ground,  rather  than  fcratching  upon  the 
furface,  and  in  dividing  the  clods,  by  cutting  through,  rather 
than  by  rubbing,  or  grinding  them  againft  each  other ;  and 

.by  gathering  the  twitch  grafs,  in  the  increafed  fpace,  formed 

by 
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by  the  concavity  of  its  beams,  it  is  rendered  an  excellent 
cleanfing  harrow,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of: 
the  inventor. 

HEMP. 

THE  culture  of  this  important  plant,  begins  dcfcrvcdly 
to  be  regarded  in  a  far  more  favourable  light  in  the  prefent' 
day  than  formerly.  In  thofe  coantries  where  it  is  generally' 
cultivated,  it  is  confidcred  as  an  extremely  exhauning,  and 
impoverifliing  crop,  but  in  parts  of  this  county,  where  the 
occaftonal  culture  of  hemp,  forms  a  part  of  a  fyftem  of 
perpetual  cropping  without  reft  or  fallow,  it  is  not  only 
viewed  as  an  ameliorating  crop,  but  experience  proves  that' 
upon  thofe  lands  it  is  the  bed  pofliblc  preparation  for  a  Crop 
of  wheat.  Flax  is  cultivated  by  way  of  a  change  upon  the' 
fame  lands. 

The  ftriilizing  qualities  of  hemp  upon  the  foil,  may  pof- 
Ably  be  reftrrod  to  the  fame  caufc,  which  fo  powerfully 
*ipcratc8  upon  fowing  grey  peas  on  land  in  Ireland,  when 
it  is  fo  far  exhauflcd,  as  not  to  yield  the  quantity  of.  feed 
in  return  of  oati^,  or  any  other  grain.  But  as  the  pea  crop: 
feldom  fails,  the  land  is  thcr<:by  brouglit  into  fo  high  a. 
Hate  of  preparation,  as  to  infurean  abundant  crop  of  wheat, 
without  manure  or  fallow.  Lands  which  thus  become  pro-" 
duclivc,  probably  contain  a  great  quantity  of  .vegetable 
matter,  in  an  impcrfcft  ftatc  of  rottcnncfs,  and  unfit  for  the. 
food  of  plants.  The  combination  of  heat  and  moifture 
can  only  aiFc<^  its  pcrfeiti  dilTolulion,  and  to  the  umbrageouE 
influence  of  hemp  and  peas,  which  prevents  exhalation 
and  keeps  the  furfacc  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  conliantly 
moift,  may  be  afcribcd  the  good  effefts  arifmg  from  thcfc 
crops. 

E  c  a  The 
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• 

The  average  produce  of  hemp  from  the  breaks  is  about 
forty-eight  and  a  half  fione  and  of  flax  about  forty-fix 
and  a  half  (lone  per  acre.  As  thefe  crops  have  been  re* 
turned  by  various  perfons,  in  different  ftages  of  manufac- 
turing»  fufficient  information  could  not  be  obtained  as  to 
the  culture^  and  previous  proccfs  for  the  manufaAurcr.  The 
praAice  of  water-rotting  is  generally  prefer^d  to  that  of 
dew»rotting,  or  fimple  expofure  to  the  open  air.  In  Ame- 
rica,  where  hemp  and  flax  ar;  cultivated,  upon  an  extenfivc 
fcale,  but  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  at  the  feafon  of  ex* 
pofure  is  more  favourable  to  putrcfa£iion»  than  in  this 
country^  dew-rotting  is  generally  prefercd«  bccaufe  its  cfFcfls 
are  obierved  to  be  more  uniform,  and  the  hemp  and  flax 
can  be  more  particularly  attended  to,  and  the  moment  for 
binding  and  houfing,  (upon  which  the  value  of  the  crops 
greatly  depend)  is  to  be  difcovcrcd  and  embraced  with*  the 
fullcft  certainty. 

ROADS. 

■ 

THE  public  roads  in  general  through  the  county,  are 
tolerably  good ;  the  private  roads  are  very  indi£fercnt ;  and 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  be  m^jch  improved  under 
the  prefent  regulation  of  the  furveyors  of  the  highways. 
The  materials  for  mending  them  in  many  places  are  extremely 
tc^rcCt  and  lying  at  a  conflderable  diflance,  are  not  to  be 
obtained,  without  more  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
flamte  duty  of  each  pariib,  and  the  prefent  laws  for  keeping 
them  in  lepaii. 


RECAPITULATION. 
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FROM  the  preceding  ftatcmcnts,  and  from  a 
due  confidcration  of  the  information  acquired  on 
the  furvey  and  contained  in  the  journal,  it  appears 
clearly  evident  that  the  complete  and  eftedual  / 

drainage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  fen  land  in  this  county,  would  produce  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  proprietors  only,  an  aug- 
mented  rent  of  -    -.---•---•     75,000    O    o 

That  the  laying  into  feveralty,  or  generally 
cnclofing  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thoufand 
acres,  of  open  commor  field  arable  land,  would 
yield  an  additional  rent  of    --.-.--     52,800    O    O 

That  a  general  improvement  of  the  coarfe  and 
rough  pa  (lures,  amounting  to  about  nineteen 
thoufand  eight  hundred  acres,  would  produce  an 
increafed  rent  of 9>487  lO    o 

That  the  cnclofing  in  feveralty  feven  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  of  highland  common,  would 
produce  in  addition  to  its  prefent  eftimated  value, 
an  increafed  income  of    -••••-    -  41I25    o    o 

That  the  draining,  properly  improving,  and 
enclofing  eight  thousand  acres  of  fen  or  moor 
common,  would  nccefiarily  *>roduce  an  increased 
rent  upon  its  prefent  value  of    -    -    -    ••    *      4,000    o    o 

That  laying  into  feveralty,  draining,  and  im» 
proving  two  thoufand  acres  of  half  yearly  mea- 
dow land,  would  produce  an  encreafed  rent  of  850    o    o 

Total  improvement  of  which  the  county  is  ca-  — i^-..*.....«i......«. 

pablc,  according  to  the  foregoing  ftatements,  is      146,262  10    o 

Stating  the  increafed  producc,at  thrice  the  in- 
creafed rent,  hence  per  annum  to  the  public    •     4381787  20    o 

Which  at  {thirty  years  purchafe,  would  in* 
creafe  the  value  of  the  national  capital  to  the 
amount  of     -    - 13,163,625    o    o 
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TO 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACCOUNT 


CAMBRIDGE  SHIR. 


TO  THE  READER. 


Mr.  VANCOUVER,  having  annexed,  to  the  precedil 
-tions,  the  following  Appendix,  upon  a  queftion  of  the  utn 
quence  to  the  agriculture  of  a  very  extenfive  diftrift,  it  \ 
adviiable  to  print  it,  for  the  conlideration  of  the  Meml 
Board,  as  too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown  on  fo  importaij 
It  is  not  propofed,  however,  to  circulate  this  AppendiJ 
Report,  though  a  perufal  of  it  will  be  given  upon  fpecial  I 
being  made  for  that  purpofe,  by  any  of  the  parties  interJ 
contcft,  particularly  to  fuch  as  may  be  dcfirous  of  bringiJ 
accommodation,  a  circumihince  that  would  be  highly  ad 
the  Board,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Public  in  general. 


A  P  P  E  N^I>  I  X.. 


observations: 

en  thepropofed  Eau  Brink  Cu^- for  the  further  draining 


PART    I. 

OF   THE    FENS. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  their  Nature  and  Origins. 


00  miieh  hai  already  been  written  on  the  fubjefl  of 'the  fens,  that  when  I  i 
prefcnt  undertalitng,  I  greatly  dcfpaircci  of  being  able  to  add  any  thing  of  moni 
tr  exhaufled.  It  is  not  however  without  foms  hopes  of  being  ufcful  that  I  al 
few  conjcflurcs  on  the  fubjeA,  trufting  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Board  of  AM 
fubfequent  reader,  for  fuch  inaccuracies  as  the  very  ftiort  time  that  has  I 
examine  the  country,  and  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  in  fome  meafure  intitltl 

1  am  nevcrthclefs,  mui:h  concerned  that  an  opportunity  lias  not  been  offered  f 
inqu\ric5on  this  occalian  with  that  minutenefa  and  attention,  with  which  thed 
ouglu  ever  to  be  rcgarJed,  particularly  u-hcre  I  havi:  chofea  nature  principally! 

As  my  leifurc  has   not-alfordud   me  an  opportunity  of  reading  upon  the  I 
my   h&Sy  both   hiDorlcal  and  otherwife   (touching  the  original  and  prclenti 
are  drawn  fulcly  from  a^ual  obfcrvatJon,  and  from  converlations  with  the  ml 
bitants  I  have  met  with  by  the  way  in  that  hitherto  ill  fated  country.    From  tl 
canclufioiuwill  be  drawn.. 

Aa. 
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till  make  it  bl«  bufincfs  (o  eutnine  attentively  the  Airface  and  flniAiire  of  i\-.c 
:  the  goienil  bed  of  (he  Bedford  level,  or  the  ancient  and  natural  fur/^ice  olM 
which  the  great  bndy  of  the  fen*  now  refts.  and  which  bed  conllfts  chicHy  of  a  iim 
ll  or  ctaf ,  w<u  tner,  and  (for  aught  we  know  to  the  contn  ry)  //  at  this  time,  \ 
•d  mifve  tie  Intl  tf  iht/ea  it  drain  UfJf.  At  the  fame  lime  that  I  afi 
point  of  uiKjucflionable  certainty,  it  is  neceflary  to  bear  in  our  remcnib  ranee ; 
valley  ia  which  the  level  of  the  fciu  now  lici,  was  then  covered  with  wooti.l 
pans  of  the  eountiy,  particularly  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Bucll 
binh«nptoiH  were  one  continued  forcilalfo;  I  am  particularly  dcfirous  of  imprJ 
b^gof  eotiTequcnccin  leading  to  a  more  perfe^  knowledge  of  the  primary  caufcl 
inafi  of  regitible  matter  which  now  compoles  the  body  of  the  A:nt,  and  I  F 
it  by  a  reference  to  the  cafe  of  Ireland. 

fenocr  ages  the  country  of  Ireland  wai  divided  into  principalities,  colonized  ; 

and  fubdividcd  again  into  variout  tiibcs,  a  conttant  and  cruet  warfare  appcl 

waged  among  them.    Attliattime  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  u-ood,r 

rere  obuined  b}'  one  chieftain  over  another,  or  as  their  views  of  annoyance  | 

rered  by  the  nreafure,  they  let  on  lire  (as  has  been  done  recently  agai 

:}   their  advci^es  forcfts,  thus  deftroying  their  flrong  holds,  and  dcfjx)! 
lumtbg  grounds.     The  confequences  were  fuch,  that  many  of  the   trees  F 
d  by  the  fire,  were  thrown  down  by  the  Succeeding  winds,  into  and  a  crofil 
luch  the  drainage  of  th«  country  was  naturally  performed.    An  obArudlion  tcf 
]pe  of  the  waters  was  thus  produced,  and  a  large  pond,  or  lake  of  Wiiter,  foon  fpl 
«  wbole  level,  which  heretofore  drained  voluntarily  through  thofe  channels  which  V 
I  np.    A  prodigious  quantity  of  putrid,  and  putrifying  vegetable  matter  in  the  flagi 
inuncdiatc  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
Nving  and  annually  proceeding  to  decay,  proved  a  conAant  and  regular  caufc  of  I 
r^etable  matter,  and  finally  became  a  marfh:  from  which  ftage  (bygradualn 
ifed  to  it*  prcfcnt  bulk,  forming  what  in  Ireland  is  called  a  bog:    which    likl 
d  with  water,  fwellt  in  many  places  above  the  level  of  the  country  by  wliich  i 


lep  towards  the  improvement  of  a  large  trad  of  bog  in  the  King's  county  in  Irchndl 
1  recover  an  out&l  dnin,  ta  ftetwideand  about  aquartcrofamilelon^at  thcfol 
CbwasdeSgoedtobe  drained.  The  bottom  of  this  drain  was  formed  of  a  corn! 
grorgaukj  above  which,  in  many  places,  there  was  a  depth  of  twelve  and  fifteen  [ 
art  under  which,  and  oo  the  bed  or  refting  place  of  the  bog,  there  were  dlftinail 
*/n  mmi/Mrrwvu,  iht  Mifputailt  remaiMt  ef  a*  aitlimi  eullivathn.  In  Other  placcsM 
Ac  bog  were  found  confiderable  quantities  of  oak,  yew,  and  pine,  all  of  w| 
'knebeea  more  orlelsexpofed  to  the  aAionof  fire;  the  more  valuable  pieces  o 
%  cafiljr  di&ofcnd  by  probing  with  a  iint  aud  tbcn  railed  out  of  Uic  bog  j  ^an 
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which  I  reicembcr  particuUriy  raeafured  fifty-five  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  i 
at  tlic  butt  end.  Such  of  the  yew,  as  was  not  cut,  orwwd-ihakco,  watcntia 
made  into  beautiful  furniture,'  and  for  the  remaindei',  as  well  as  for  the  oak  aid  p 
ready  demand  for  forming  flood  gates,  for  building  and  for  fanning  ufe.  Upon  the 
at  the  botton  of  the  oatfal  drains  we  found  the  dafli,  and  lid,  of  ap  hand  duK 
crane  necked  brafs  Ipur,  rvirith  a  rowel  a  full  inch  in  diaiteter.   J 

The  outfal  drain  being  complcatcd  and  proper  lluiccs  ercflcd  to  give  a  command 
the  next  ftep  was  to  cut  foot  drains,  or  drains  one  fooc  wide  and  one  fptt  decp^  at 
and  parallel  with  the  outfal  drain  ;  thereby  dividing  the  whole  furfiice  of  the  b 
of  four  plantation  acres  each.  The  following  year  thefc  drains  were  deepened 
three  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  rcfult  was,  that  within  two; 
time  the  outfal  drain  was  began,  the  whole  nnnfs  of  bog  from  afkual  and  aoeotl 
fubfidcd  and  ihrunk  downwards,  four  feet  in  perpendicillar  height;  and  finaml 
jn  which  with  much  difficulty,  I  could  fiep  from  otK  hafTock  to  anotheri  wit^iout.l 
finking  up  to  my  middle,  it  became  fo  far  confolidated  and  compact,  that:  < 
in  the  fpring  following,  roamed  over  and  browfed  upon  it  with  eafe  and  perfed  fix 

The  MoJJes  of  ScothnJ  feem  to  be  derived  from  an  accidental  and  fimilar  c 
Swamps  of  A/iterica^  though  evidently  of  a.  later  date,  are  chiefly  to  be  imputed  I 
origin.  In  confirmation  of  this  latter  opinion,  I  muft  folicit  the  Indulgence  of  di 
I  relate  the  amount  of  my  obfeivations  as  they  regard  tliis  produAron  of  nature  \ 

uncultivated  country. 

Many  of  the  fwamps  of  America  (and  Tome  of  confiderable  extent)  are  prod 
ingenious  and  unparalleled  labours  of  the  half  reafoning  beaver.  At  the  back  < 
Frankford  in  Kentucky  (which  is  now  the  feat  of  the  government  of  that  flourii 
flate)  I  was  prcfent  at  the  cutting  of  a  beaver  dam,  the  heart  of  whicb^  coniiiled 
locud  *  tree,  which  had  been  cut,  and  thrown  down  by  thefe  anincals,  a-a 
principal  drains  which  difchargcd  the  waters  of  that  plain,  and  of  the  higher 
Kentuche  river*  About  two  hundred  acres  of  land  were  immediately  rccoveied  i 
which  was  compofcd  of  putrid  vegetable  matter  or  fen  mould,  clear  from  wood,  m 
ploughs.  It  was  in  the  early  fcttlement  of  that  town,  and  before  any  idea  was  ea 
being  made  the  f^^at  of  the  prefent  government,  that  I  was  called  upon,  inconjun^ 
pcrfon,  to  value  this  reclaimed  land ;   and  although  tlie  current  price  in  the  nq[ 


*  The  locufts  of  America,  are  the  acacia  of  this  countiy.  The  honey  locail  detiTCt  its 
that  invelopi  the  feed,  which  is  indofed  In  pods  about  nlae  inches  lon^ .  The  black  locnft  U 
fo  ftralt  and  lofty  t  It  encourages  every  fpecies  of  vegetation  under  Its  (hade  The  hoaey  locaft  is 
fplkes  up  the  whole  of  the  ftcm,  and  to  its  extreme  branches.  The  black  locuft  hat  alio  tiaooHt  ^ 
The  timber  of  both  is  extremely  hard  aad  durable^  but  that  of  the  bluk  losttft  is  piefcied»  vhol 
the  opea  air,  or  for  pt iU  ia  ftncing. 


1  <  *  '  I 

rd  land  of  the  firS  rate  quality  did  not  exceed  one  guinea  per  acre,  xve  rcadill 

ioDof  five  pauods  per  acre  foe  the  reclaimed  beaver  pond.    On  the  rich  botiol 

of  the  Ohio  ii\-er,    and  all  the  river  bottoms  throughout  the  whole  em 

country,  forlakeo  beaver  ponds  and  thcfc  ftill  inhabited  by  that  £ig:icious  al 

iohngtb,  and  very  widr,  are  gradually  a&liming  the  appearance  aad  nature  ofl 

by  cutting  away  the  beaver  dami,  and  opening  the  natural- paiTage  for  the  wl 

I  cafily  rcclaimrd ;    and  prow  in  a  country  like  tlut  (where  the  clcarinj;  M 

■d  it  iocxpenfive,  tedious,  and  Herculean  labour)  an  immediate  convcnlcncl 

of  c«nfidiTab!e  value  to  the  owners,  and  occupiers  of  them.    The  fhadcs  M 

t  ailed)  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  the  butTalo  fwamp  in  the  loil 

Mua,  and  the  difmal  fnamp  in  Virguiia,  all  fcem  to  owe  their  origin  to  an  am 

«f  dieir  natural  raters,  but  ter  which  caul'c  alone,  their  fuperior  elevation  wM 

kj  f  fei  ago,  like  the  adjacent  country.  I 

view  </tbc  operations  of  oatnre  in  the  fiknt  and  folitary  conrfes,  is  it  not  fair  I 

canle  compacrd  with  the  magnitude  of  the  effeA  (a^Iiftcd  by  negligence,  I 

W  operation  of  the  ocean  not  pofliblc  to  be  controlled)  may    hrve    produl 

Ae  level  of  the  country  now  covered  by  fens  ?  The  appearance  of  the  efi<<flsl 

[ly&en  on  the  timber  that kai  fallen,  or  the  flumps  that  are  found  rontel 

31  under  the  bogi  of  Ireland ;  ftill  a  fuddcn  and  violent  tempeft,  or  foil 

Itfnfe,  might  have  thrown  down  lb  many  trees  into  the  natural  waccr  courfj 

difcharge  of  the  waters,  and  at  the  time  of  great  floods,  rellft   the  floatini 

ilkvood  and  rack,  dcTccndingin  great  quantities  from  an  high  and  woodland  c(l 

remaining  for  a  few  dajrs  only,  would' acquire  additional  flrciigUi  from  I 

of  mud  and  fcdiment  brought  up,  by  the  fuccecding  tides,  aiul  loilgcl 

t  obftrufiioo  thus  formed  ia  the  principal  rivec  In  a  few  years  a  bank  ofconi 

mU  be  thus  accumulated,  and  the  land  waten  being  thus  arrellcd  in  their  I 

noft  of  neccffiiy  be  conftantly  increaluig,  and  in  a  Hion  tims  from  one  exienl 

vlMlckvclof  the  country  which  it  new  occu{ucd  by  the  fens.    At  what  time  it  I 

.  I  bcUeve  there  b  neither  tradition  or  hifiorical  record  to  alford  us  any  probable  I 

fiippofi:  it  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  tlie  Danes,  by  whom  this  part  of  I 

liofirftedi  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  mu(l  have  been  in  that  lituationfor  many  fl 

pDW  quantify  of  vegetable  mauer,  which  now  cooipofes  the  body  of  the  fens,  cm 

mm  pradiiccd,    though  it  hat  evidently  wfeo  from  the  fame  geiural  caule  m 

^  fem<M  OUaUvcT,  «  iht  Boatb  of  ihc  M<tlUi)cl^*B  BJwr,  when  it  U  ab«ut  citltt  hundred  yl 
PM*  fctt  iwrtalkalw  hti|ht  !a  ibout  £>■  dajr* ;  iht  top  cf  th*  litili  nn  it  iha  nu  of  about  Av<  ml 
■Mrt  sallhi  whok  fuiiM  of  iIm  river,  ivi'tai  the  (rcalu  put  af  tht  time,  wh  Mvered  with  M 
P*>  Am^  a  ivn,  fMmti  fay  u  arrcftsMat  of  thit  ii'ift  wood  uti  nek,  ud  eofrabcritcd  ■fcerwil 
pAeMetdifoWag  a  Mmtnt  at  tL«faMnf  fuch  itai,  mud  throw  the  whole  Miutrj  above  la  cH 
mmimtrnKnauMUfm  (UauiUr  of  awHiht  thcUiOUIifr'  ^  uthittia*. 


i! 
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b«rfriMDtbe  improper  trortpnent  it  has  fince-recwvsd;  wherpw  the  new  cn^ 
^oppofiteand  caft  fide  of  Kcoderlcy't  ciit  in  the  Cunt  jMriOi,  wai  greedily  fougl 
bafio-  the  book  wai  raUed  at  thirty  Qiillin^s  the  acre.  ' 

ffocced  to  a  farther  inveftigntion  of  the  native  of  the  fch) ;  in  which  I  (lil 
t  fee  their  moft  iin_gubr  phxhooieba. '      . 

k  Mwlofe  an  infepanUy  conneaed  with  the  procdi  of  putri£i&ioq ;  mJ  it  ii  i 
v%i>6M(virfaBietmfhi  /»«fifaU  at  a  Jirett  manure  axd fiiA  far  pUntSy  * 
W  lit  ftiridfirmtnl,  *nJ  ii  m4ntd  nrnpUttfy ftluiU  vt  wa/tTt    ihal  iring  the  only  I 
t  cMi  h  etrvfytJ  u  tberttti  efvigtitilei,     Wc  find  llie  furfacc  of  the  fens,! 
f  cxpofcd  to  the  influence  of  the  IJjnuner  hcats»  coofillf  of  completely  decompa 
tvcgctzbto;  and  re^rding  the  foil  onlx,.ii  isimpofTible  to  trace  in  it  any  vci 
I  liiblhncca  that  compofcd  it.    The  fub^fhstum,  or  turf-moor  next  below  the  I 
D  of  vegetable  bodies,  but  in  a  IclspcrfcA  flatc  of  rottencfi  or  dccompofitia 
f  plainly  be  fecn  the  original  form  andfubllanceof  its  component  parts.    Bel 
pi{  on  the  natural  and  antient  furface  of  the  country,  ii  another  ftracum  of  vc  J 
nlycatlcd  bean  muck,  4- Thii  ftratum  retains  eveiy  appearance  of  what  i 
S  its  life  and  cdour,  being  an  adeniblage  of  tlie  roots,  leaves  and  (temsl 
[  which  has  undergone  but  little  alteration  fince  the  remote  ptriod   of  if 
»ufeit  hai  been  beyond  the  reach  ofthcelTential  principle  of  heat  co  combin 
1  ^  m  cfieftiDg  iti  natural  and  neceJTary  dilToIudoa. 

ion  preraili  very  generally  through  thii  country,  that  the  tnrf-moor  whi<:h  i 
i{,  has  a  quality  of  growing  and  of  reproducing  itfclf  in  a  veiy  fliort  time.     Til 
Broo  a  well  known  £ii9,  that  when  turf  P>t>  arc  made,  they  will  in  a  few  ycarJ 
capableof  affording  an  e(]ual  qtnntity  of  a  finiitar  fubftance   fit  for  the  puqi 
a  tinf  pit,  it  is  ufually  found  neceflaiy  to  throw  off  about  eightce 
which  is  always  caft  into  the  laft  made  pit,  by  the  fide  of  which  the 


tett,  —Vltfjljtajiang'intMtAiK,  jliicitenbr  thcUnJ  in  thecourreof  one  >cir. 
•f  tit  ikub  4tiaf  will  prabiblj  itmia  after  that  dmt  {  but  it  doti  net  fellow  ihii  hs 
t  tamet  W  i«uti4  in  the  Utae  finm  io  which  U  wu  If  mi  upon  the  land.     The  proceJ'i  c 
Ctcabj  tbchuniarje,  and  ihc  ciiaxacctif  it  in  iLe  foil  it  tiaiy  to  beeAimitu  t(jm  ii>  cS'c&M 
B»«p*&  cl'*!  loAg  d^Mij;  m*Y  operate  In  fertiliiJng  llic  bjl,    by  icndcrin|  it  moic  admJffibI 
•f  Ac  fan,  fnft,  dr,  «r>d  dcwt;  but  it' un  oevci  operate  aa  a    dibict  manvi 
kbRadacdapabUof  winbialai  with  watec    Top  draflingi  which  coatab  a  fixed   Alkali 
iflaj  ft*  the  GMoa  sf  oil  with  water)  masurc,  m  silcageooua  uatter,  or  «  natgoui^  of  t 
H»f  An^h  OM  cejaixoUi  b  Mr  kakt,  be  obedient  tn  the  famt  law*.  . 


tMiMM  U  CM  iu>  brft  taiy^  aboat  twice  the  Sac  of  a  msubsb  brick*  aal  imai  the  ■  ni  fpnotj 
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iri  MMtwraltiaBMetari  feteing  hi  vMtert  atta  tht  Ljtmm  it  Irffir  Onxtj  'through  i/je  ctM 
erfy  madtfirtm  UnUf^tCbair  t»  Pritfti  Htujet. 

gUands  in  Suffolk  (betM'een  the  Mildea-hall  and  Brandon  Rivers)  to  the  C3{1  u 
rell,  Emnctht  snd  tlience  to  the  fca ;  a  politive  divkling  groimd  exi{ts>  formed  b  J 
DK^  tangly  marked  and  Maa&Xy  to  be  feen  between  the  waters  of  the  Lyiui  anJ 
fa  Ooze.  The  huiging  level  or  natural  inclination  o£  ih^  c  ountiy  on  the  sonh  fidl 
;  gnmml,  draw  the  K-aters  off  to  fea  through  the  lefTcr  Ouze  to  the  oiitfal  i 
tbe  ibutb  fide  of  ic  draws  them  off  to  the  fea  through  the  greater  Ouzc  to  thfl 
leach.    S^  cif  tmtlmg  ibraugh  thU  JividiJ  groumJ  (before  mentioned)   in  trdcr 

if  tht  peattr  inn  the  Itpr  Oitxe,  are  all  tbe  tvllt  vf  thi  fsutb  end  midjle  le^vli  , 
the  etwarp  Mki/,  yUffy  omJ  triginally  t*  it  a/rriieJ.  At  this  time  the  bed  of  itiJ 
cnver  iluices  now  iland,  was  at.leaA  thirteen  feet  below  the  general  furface  of  rh  J 
Moarji  and  then  it  wai,  thit  by  the  free  aAion  and  re-a£tion  of  the  tides,  the  vntel 
m  in  tbe  haven  of  Lynn,  afcended  into  tbe  Stoke  and  Brandon  Rivers,  and  tntf 
rfaich  nature  tud  wifely  appropriated  to  be  discharged  through  that  outfat;  formi 

tbe  Ouze  to  one  gradually  inclined  plain,  /rent  tie  jiaiBien  »f  tlx  princi^aV 

river  iM  tht  l»iu  autury^  if  the  levtttftbe  eeeau  verf  nearer  in  the  harbour  of  Lym 
1^  the  province  of  Marlhland  was  recovered  from  the  fea ;  and  all  the  councH 
IK  belonged  to  ibe  drainage  of  tbe  Lynn  furge,  was  effectually  drained,  and  madl 
icr  grounds.  .  . 

tmAiag  thb  dtfpofitioB  of  nature,  ij/orting  a  greater  fuamily  of  wa/trinto  lh>  rivii 
r/iharg^  inte  tbe /e.t  Juring  tbe  time  tf  eli  i  neccffarily  occalionedtbc  high-land  nnti 
to  fnrer-ride  all  thofc,  which  during  the  time  of  ebb^  would  naturally  have  dratneiT 
river,  and  gave  the  waten  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford  an  exit  into  the  fca,  in  pref 
e  wluch  lay  inundating  the  countiy,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  natural  ontfal.- 
aa  at  prefenc,  are  all  tbe  lower  parts  of  the  country  bordering  upon  tlie  I.ynrI 
w  countfy  above  Denver  lluices»  Downham,  Marshland,  and  Bardolp).  fens,  cxI 
t  important  of  many  other  melancholy  examplei  and  evidences  of  it.  In  the  highcl 
mmtry,  the  conicqucoccs  of  this  mcafurc  fecms  to  have  been  fcvcrely  cxperienceiir 
a^lcd  to  tbe  uncmbarked  waters  of  the  old  Ouze.  between  Hermitage  a;id  Harl 
old  Bedford  river  was  then  cut,  from  Eritb  to  Sailers  Lode,  as  a  llaker  to  the  Ouz  J 
EouDtry  through  which  tbe  Ouze  flowed,  from  Eritb  to  Ely.  The  Ouze  watcrl 
I  pcac  put  of  then  defccoded  throvtgh  the  old  Bedford  river  In  a  ftraight  line 
am  die  Lyon  Ouze.  But  as  that  work  was  judge  '  infuflScient  and  dcf&ftivc,  thi 
or  ODe  hundred  foot  river,  was  determined  upon  j  and  fluices  were  ere^ed  at  Heil 
«  all  tbe  (vatei*  of  old  Ouze  from  Eritb,  (through  the  one  hundred  foot)  into  ihl 

btt  that  river  not  having  fufficient  capacity  to  utter  them  to  fea,  they  reverted  i 
:  S^gkcs  ud  Siutdea  riTen»drowiangtIw  whole  of  that  country,  and  finally  utgii 


was  laid.  This  mcafure  has  not  only  defeated  the  purpofe  it  was  deiign 
been  the  unfortunate  caufe' of  a  bod/ offandand  feaTediinentbemg  dep 
Lynn  Otize,  at  lealVeighrfeetdeep  -atDenrer  lluicei;  utdoaly  terniiaa 
fe(]uences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lynn  Cbahncl  (or  low  water  mark  at  fea. 
'  calm  and  candid  mind,  the  necefTity  of  duly  confidering  the  probable  tSt 
laws  of  nature,  in  cafes  when  nature  appear*  experimentally  to  have  I 
By  great  and  continued  exertion  the  (Irength  and  ingenuity  of  man'  niay 
the  evil  which  otherwife  would  immediately  accrue  from  a  couater-aAioi 
energy  is  not  only  feeble,  hut  ibon  expires )  wheiteu  that  of  nature  h 
only  from  the  oi>cration  of  incidental  obftacles,  at  it  is  unalterable  in  it: 
uniform  in  its  cfTefU  from  the  beginning  of  time,  till  time  ihall  beoo  vat 

From  a  due  confideratioa  of  the  obftatiles  which  will  appear  at  this  tioi 
long  been  confidcred'the  principal  outfalling  drain  to  the  middle  aijd  fbu 
furclyrcafonableto  direct  our  attention  to  the  general  Inclioation  of  tlw 
the  fea,  and  to  what  has  all  along  been  pointed  oiit  by  tiatilie  as '  the  nuu 
waters  of  the  middle  atul  fbuth  levels,  and  fee  if  fome  tpeans  cannot  yet  I 
the  general  couric  of  the  antieni'and  voluntary  paffagc  of  the  waa«  du 
nel  of  Wi  Aeach  to  the  fea.  To  begin  this  enquiry  we  mufl  take '  our  i 
water  mark  at  fea ;  and  trace  the  eSeft  of  the  tidal  water*  as  they  ngu 
land  waters,  through  the  chanoels  of  Lynn  and  Wilbeach*  Oa  (hit  oeet 
curitte  as  the  tim*  and  means  in  my  power  would  enable  me  to  be^'but  { 
cefli^  I  have  been  under  of  reforting  to  the  nwcerials  of  ait  rathet  Tbm 
of  nature  to  eftabliOi  my  fiifts  upon. 

The  flowing  of  the  tide  above  the  haven  of  Lynn,  at  Jlated  ilif^a^^^  | 
timet  Iwas  moored  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lynn  and  Wiibeach  ehaooeli, 
toryandcoBcIufivetomymind,thanany  icientifie  authori^,  howerer  I 
be  depended  upon.  Such  data  however  aa  I  have  beea  abk  to"  colka  £ 
Udes,  will  be  foiad  in  the  following  tide  tables. 


(  "  I 

M.E  of  the  aowne  of  the  tide  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1793,  ir 
K^of  Lnrn,  and  I:  the  mouth  of  the  Lyr,n  Channel,  two  m.lcs  bdo» 
•  Sjiid!,  It  the  White  or  Flag  Buoy.  di»ant  about  fourteen  tn.les  on  a  I 
low  the  Haibour  of  Ljnn. 


(he  >foulh  cf  the  Lynn  Channel. 


(O  1  3  (!c 


in  which  «  anchored 
at  dead  Uw  water. 


3 
6 
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Young  flood  at  Lynn 


Ebb  began. 


In  the  Harbour  of  Lyd 
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Siir,  Mr.MiDBL.Tow,   (itoAcr  Pilui) 


Ihe  rhopi  of  tlic  tynn  Channel,  were  n<ilt  by  Mr. 

tid  the  AuTHoi;   ml   ihafc  in  (he  Hiibour  ot   LyJ 

DuKaAH'i  «  gentle  brceic  blowing  from  the  Coutli  c; 


•  Rfbia  la  fr>me  mnfnn  ihe  ptiKDomtnoa  that  appeirs  from  the  within  tide  tiMci.'of  the  tbh  I 
cf  Ljrsui  fctiBf  Dsticed  It  the  Tltic  pcint  of  time,  it  >*3i  felt  in  the  mouth  of  the  L)  nn  Chjnnel,  i' 
a  AfMtltl  Itoc  M.-K  Ibihc  S».  wt  mult  lectrtnlhe  f't  of  the  liJct  in  the  Biy  »hith  H  f 
f  LiBC^ni^ifT  ar.i  Nfriolk.    The  fluid  tide  mikcl  in  B»nuH<r  Biy,  on  the  Cai.1  of  h'citi 
nr,  dcdbU'  Kynli>  n  ine  houT  fuoner  tlian  it  the  T\iig  er  Whin  Buoy,  which  i>  p1:tcrd  in  ll 

Chmnrl,  j-J  ef  c'.^tCe  rcv.irniin  ihc  fjme  prrnornon  of  lime  Urofi:  ii  ii  Wth  wjtirln  tlie 

i>nitt  t:  e  b^  fctut'i  ootic  it  the  Flng  Iluov,  iKc  tide  ofl' Hur.n^n  l.tt  Hll«.idly,  and  to 

rVEl.ii:^i.i.'i  ar.i  Shbn;  in  c  jnfc^ucscc  if  whiih,   llic  ««tcr  ;!ivi.g  Ihcre  in  the  Uli  Lu\t:n  (. 

l)-.al.a  aid  NKtiiijihiai  fain-^  ii  tft';ctcd;  9)4  £bb  in  the  Hiibcmrof  L/rn  in  lell  K-imcr,  thio  i 

(rem  the  Hirbsw  M  Ljt^o,  ktiof  louiicca  milei  finber  fiom  the  Ocein,  (bm  the  Mouth  of  the  C 
me  iSdVi^b'nvMiaci  wcrciiudii  iheTorerSandtwhiebtrcibeuttwo  nilei'boTc  tluFUg  Buoj, 
HO  KMc  tkM  £mi  t<ct  J<tth  «f  OB  tbua. 
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p»eeduig  table*  tltc  follatiung  fumnury  rosy  be  drawn : 

:  title  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lynn  channel  hai  flowed  three  hours,  and  hai  there  r 
t  tv.-o  incha,   it  ii  jounj;  flood  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn.    But  an  it  flows  in  the  n 
1  channel,  two  hctin  and  twenty  minutes  longer,   the  whole   flow  or  rii'c  of  I 
a  twenty-one  feet  fix  inches,  i:i  Ave  bfiuri  and  twenty  minutes -of  time  ;  whik 
of  the  water  in  tbc  h-ubnur  of  Lynn  in  two  hours  and  thirty-two  muiutei,  ia  fonrt 
Esj  and  (adjuiling  the  difference  between  the  watches)  at  forty  minutes  pnll  fcJ 
1^  and  is  fiift  noticed  as  well  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn,  as  in  the  mouth  of  tlic  ch:i[ 
ice  is  plain,  alloninga  f.)ialleffedfortheoperationofthetidc  in  theeaftcm  char 
spUiited.)  There  it  an  abfblute  acclivity  of  fcvcn  feet  perpendicular  lieiglit,  beivw 
rmaik  in  the  estiance  of  Lynn  Channel,  and  the  low  water  mark  in  the  hnrboiil 
vcTCOxe  which  a'xiivity  and  the  ohdruftiont  upon  it,  In  three  hours  of  time,  a  Im 
rater  from  tlte  oce.'ji  of  thirteen  fuct  two  inches  perpendicular  prefltire  isrdpired.r 

-'nrheathe  flood  tide  has  been  made  four  hours  and  five  mi-iutes  at  the  mouth  of  I 
nmrf,  it  Uas  there  rifui  twenty  feet,  and  at  this  time  it  is  young  flood  at  Gun-hrl 
0WS  in  the  mouih  of  the  Wilhcach  channel  flfty*five  minutes  longer,  making  : 
tvt  bouts,  and  tte  whole  flow  or  rife  of  the  water,  is  twcniy-one  feet  three  i 
Dsn  firft  flood  at  CM/^v/e^iiir*,  to  high  water  there,  is  one  hour  and  3;  minutes  J 
the  tide  flons  or  rifes  fcvcn  feet  in  pcqxndicutar  height :  from  whence  it  is  plai 
■eclivity  of  foiirte-a  feet  three  inches,  fi-om  the  level  of  tlie  f<:a  at  low  water,  to  I 
tGunihrope  fluicr.    Again,  when  the  water  has  flowed  Ave  hours  in  the  moutll 
b  clianncl,  and  h:.s  tlicre  rifen  twenty-one  feet  three  inches,   the   flrft   flood   is 
e  town  of  iVifl>ea:'j.    At  this  time  it  is  high  water  at  fea;  though  from  the  moni 
tide,  the  vater  is  continued  flowing  in  the  town  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  lonl 
£a  three  f>:et  fix  inches  three  tenths.     From  hence  it  is  alfo  plain  that  there   i 
lc\'cntcn)  feet  eight  incites  fcven  tenths  between  the  low   wnter  at  fea,  and  tlie  I 
inihcpon  of  IViJbeach;  to  overcome  which  acclivity,  and  the  obdiuAions  upol 
ir»  of  time,  a  prclTure  of  w  atcr  from  tlic  ocean  of  twentv-onc  feet  three  inches  pciiT 
;bt  is  tequircd.    It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  when  t)A  water  has  flowed  in  the) 
e  Wifltcacfa  channid  two  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes,  and  rifen  thirteen  feet  nin: 
flood  in  the  harbcur  of  Lynn,  it  continues  to  flow  two  hours  and  right  minutes  lorl 
h  of  the  Wiibcach  channel,  where  the  whole  flow  or  rife  of  the  water  is  twciit  vF 
Bcbet.    Id  the  harbour  of  Lynn  the  fame  tide  flows  two  hours  and  thirty-eight  mini 
ifo  fbunecn  feet.    From  hence  it  follows  that  there  is  a  declivity  of  three  inches  r 
s  harbou.  of  l.yin  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wifl»each  channel,  than  between  the  : 
Ithe  nouthof  tte  Lynn  channel;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  low  water  in  the  m'* 
wa^  cbanoel  u  three  inches  lower  than  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Lynn 
aicr  to  ibelov  lotcr  mark  at  fea. 
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efurfiee,  in  infinitely  fine  fca  land  or  f.U,  mixed  with  ouze  or  fca  clay ;  : 
t  utd  firmer  fubfanre,  but  ftill  mixed  withfilt;  at  three  feet,  the  fjmc| 
'  bat  touching  upoi  a  black  dry  fca  mud,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  fi!t. 

J.  TV  furfjce  and  fubftrata  thui  far,  when  wet  having  a  grcafy  appearance. 
i  the  touch  i  thi;  only  fure  way  to  difcover  the  prefence  of  the  Alt  or  liiic  fua  I 
t  a  finall  portioa  inti  the  mouth  when  it  wiU  be  immediately  dcteScd. 
r&ct,  the  fame  kind  ofmud,  but  ratherfofterconttnued,andhere  too  wn^^foul 
Kb  *  ff^  <>"™  ^''^  ^  ^""^'  mixture  of  fine  Jilt ;  at  fix  feet,  nearly  the  fame 
I  foh  fca  mud  (through  which  the  boring  rodi  with  the  ftrength  of  a  Tingle  p 
Ibepufiied  a  foot  and  eighteen  inches  at  a  time  j  at  ten  feet,  a  veiy  fofc  bUck  I 
sfive  to  the  fmell,  and  containing  a  portion  of  very  fine  filt  i  at  twehc  fee 
k  feet,  little  or  no  dificreace ;  at  fifteen  feet,  vegeuble  matter  or  moor  appj 
(which  is  uncertain. 

^  Bong  OQ  the  noith  fide]  of  the  north  fca  hank  in  the  land  of 
|l  il  a  ploughed  field. 

an  \aatl  coltured  greafy  foil,  with  a  mixture  of  filt  t  at  two  feet,  a  bri 
h  a  mixture  of  filt ;  at  three  feet,  a  dry  firm  and  compaft  loam,  with  a 
r  Uett  a  wet  (oh  loam  with  filt ;  at  fix  feet,  a  black  fbft  fea  mud  (which  i 
Iby  the  boring  rodt,  as  the  blaek  lea  mud  at  eight  feet  in  the  firft  boi'mg;] 
e  I  at  nine  feet,  a  putrid  vegetable  matter  or  moor,  very  dry  and  oSerinj 
» the  bite  of  the  augur  t  attenfcot,  the  fame;  at  eleven  feet,  the  fame,  withl 
ice  of  rotten  wood ;  at  thirteen  feet,  vegeuble  matter  but  left  firm  ; 
,  with  rotten  wood. 

I,  III.  BoD^  on  the  ft'Uth  fule  of  the  nonh  Tea  bank  in  Mr.  Carey's  land. 

K',  an  bf  zel  coloured  loam,  or  gentle  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  vege!  able 
wo  feet,  a  llrong  dry  loam  wiih  filt ;  at  four  feet,  a  fimilar  fubflancc,  but  ful 
ttadry  vegetable  nruittcr,  or  moor;  at  eight  feet,  the  fame  ;  at  ten  feet,  a  fol 
la  bluilh  colour  (whi:h  I  cxpcflcd  to  have  found  the  natural  and  original  furfj 
r ;)  at  twchx  feet,  much  the  fame  a<  the  above,  but  rather  fof[cr.    By  di 
l^we  reached  a  depth  cf  fixtecn  feet  and  a  half  from  the  furface  of  thii  levi 
d  in  finding  a  white  fea  fand,  or  coarfc  quick  filt. 

^IV.  Bcmg  about  eightf  yards  di^nt,  and  below  the  river  bank  at  Eau-brink,[ 
I  of  the  common,  about  the  middle  of  the  pFopofedciit,  atid  by  the'fouth  £<] 
't  wheat  field,  marL>.>d  thus.  ^ 


fccc  the  fame,  and  very  eafily  penetrated ;  at  ten  feet  the  fame,  but  bla 
making  ftill  icU  refiftance  to  the  weight  and  workijij;  of  the  boring  rods 
£une,  but  with  a  more  aftive  &lt ;  at  fourtcea  f«et,  a  very  coarfe  filt*  oc 

No.  V.  Beinf  between  the  prcfent  hatbour  and  under  the  walls  of  Lynn,  a 
fieet,  at  a  place  called  Millers  Entry. 

Thefurface,  flit,  with  a  mixture  of  ouzeorbrown mud;  at  two  feet,  fill 
feet,  black  firm  filt,  with  fome  rubWfli  f  at  feveii  feet  and  a  half,  a  dofcljr  < 
mud  with  fome  lilt,  but  little  or  no  rubbiflt ;  at  ten  feet  the  fame ;  at  vcreU 
but  of  a  lighter  colour ;  at  fourteen  feet,  coarfer  (beer  filt,  and  of  a  fi'dl  ligl 
teen  fret,  cockle  fliells,  burnt  bones,  brick  rubUfli,  black  gravel,  and  filt ;  a 
coloured  firm  filt ;  at  nineteen  feet,  a  brown  coarfe  filt  with  a  vein  of  vay  o 
feet  faud  or  very  coaiie  filt  and  no  perceivable  mixture  of  clay  or  ouze. 

No.  VI.  Being  in  Mrs.  Partridge's  back- yard,  and  at  a  fhort  diAance  &oa 

The  iirft,  nine  feet  tlirough  made  ground,  then  reached  filt  and  water;  at 
at  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  a  flieer  filt,  which  being  very  quick  and  a^ire.  wai 
into  the  augur-hole,  fo  tliat  after  fevcral  attempts,  it  was  found  impoflible  la 

I  liave  been  careful  to  prelerve  flimples  of  all  the  moft  flriking  variety  ot 
fets  of  borings,  tojudify  the  defcription  that  I  have  ^ren  of  them.  They  c 
the  firuAure  of  the  country  through  which  the  cut  \s  propofed  to  be  made  «  i 
iltew  that  the  fitc  or  foimdation  of  ihe  town  of  Lynn,  is  compofed  of  the  fi 
tcr,  excepting  the  rubbith  (though  inamorecomprelTcdftate  from  theincua 
fickof  the  town)  wiihtliat  whicli  forms  the  country  of  Marflibod,  and  which 
through  the  whole  level,  fiDm  the  foot  of  the  hij;h-land  country  to  the  fena 
thofe  who  are  actiuointed  with  the  means  of  prefcriliing  a  path  to  the  ra^n 
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tof  tbeqocftionas  tothecon0ruCtioaof  tbe^t;  but  I  ilull  fay  a  few  woJ 
n  of  tlm  work  being  executed. 


■{tccdbjan  writenonmecluiniei,that  b'dieiinmotjon  t^ratcwithtl 
ih^  firike  •aot'oer  at  right  angles ;  and  th  jt  thetr  power  diitiinilhei  ii 
of  dteir  firoke.    Thii  being  the  cafe,  and  Teeing  that  thr  town  of  Lyn 
d  of  land,  aad  of  tcmprefftd  fca  muJ ;  I  have  oo  hcfitation  in  pronouncing! 
bmaioo  of  it  and  of  lit  prefent  harbour,  were  the  propofed  cut  to  flrikc  i 
Ac  fist:  diredioD  with  that  of  the  prefent  river  above  the  town ;  hut  as  iKn  J 
-.i  fiMi,  die  piupolcd  cat,  no  danger  i>  to  be  apprehended  on  that  fcare. 
•'T-aif, -Jut  lefiruSive  end  at  prcfcnt,  is  owing,  I  conceive,  to  :';e  meandl 
•'«,  wn  :-i!  thv  i»!..l  ro'i  frefli  waun  now  make  among  the  loofe  ( uids,  io  thi 
■w»t  5;i^  *'^vi  •  v.h-n.,  after  the  fifft  qu«ter«  ebb,  the  fimdi  above  ihe  town! 
nlrCTi',iv«.     .^:  liiit  [itnei  the  ebb  begins  toad  with  appwerinJ  '-.nti  incol 
ifcttpr^roii  iiiiV  -'Jl'irnir.^  waters  is  produced  ;  canyJng  the  channel  fromB 
M^  Uteaiy  si.'&'s  i  ir.  K^fCii  to  the  weft  Cde,  that  i*  towards  Otil  x.yiir 

iprcmiied,  we  come  TKXf  to  a  L-oi?li-.!cration  of  fome  of  the  pmbab'c  cc<Il^■<:llJ 
tat,  fuppofing,  (n:  i-'eforo)  itic  l-nnksHrongand  pernimcntly  ct^d:. 

Mbarbour  of  Lynnfor.Ti)- lI:c  i>:;<rciit  rf  4  circis  of  about  twct^*)'  ti-.r.. 
^ich  and  extendinj;  along  tlii;  w^V.i  'ii  ihc  iijifrcr  part  cf  ;he  tcwn  rl-.^  '»: 
a;  and  receive  and  discharge  tli'-ir  c3rj:;(C!> .  iiul  from  it*  co:it';uiiy  ro 
»  the  grcatcft  patt  of  the  (Uippii-g  b'uli:u-i:  of  t^v-  pnrt  is  ^oci;  licic.     T.;  in  J 
of  an  arch,  the  velftls  are  defended  aga>in  ihc  r<>n'e  of  the  florid  ti Je>,  bv  I 
BlMva  ading  as  a  pier,  whidt  (hoots  the  >^--a  ti^*.  In  a  iliajghtiin..- [bi\n(;h  ;hl 
an  abovej  at  which  lime  ib  powerful  is  itx  Oftn.'M.-j„  :hz(.  au  nliJy  is  .'Jw^iy 
ar*  and  at  timei>,  a  couutcr>Aream  (called  the  ji-aim)  of  i'jch  ^t.-hci.'xr  :ii..', 
toonog  of  the  veOiii  i/ttun  Jreami  whilft  the  wattiris  fwcliiof,  or  Howini^  '■; 
t  late  of  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in  the  hour,  dircabg  M  Itrcam  ui.w:iri!-i 
nl  <tf  the  prefeot  cbinnel  into  a  line  with  the  propofed  cut,  thi-  p:tfci 
k  fitted  up,  ind  the  ihelter  which  is  now  afforded  to  the  Hupping  by  the  iov:: 
■caAerljr  winds,  fiioiitd  to  a  certain  degree  be  lofl ;  the  fliipping  wuuM  thcr.  r 
e  of  the  Kiven,  fully  expofed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  fury  of  the   i\c  d  i 
k  that  of  the  nonberly  and  wellerly  winds,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  undiverted 

d  waten,  ftrengthtned  by  a  foutherly  wind,  and  dcfcending  in  a  toiTcnt  doxvn  J 

,  nto^  and  tbroDgh  the  Haven  of  Lynn.    What  cScil  this  might  have  in  aJditioi 

fiftanceto  which  the  lurbourmay  then  be  removed -from  the  wharfs  and  grJ 

llcft  to  tbofe  who  are  acqtuimed  with  the  Ihipping  and  lighterage  bullncls  of  die  | 

rRfpeAs  I  can  have  no  belitaiion  in  forming  an  opinion  :  for  fliould  the  water  be  1 

Bod  wUcb  now  fbrnis  tbehairbour  of  Lyno,  considering  the  incnaftd  violence  wit 
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i  aod  fiiully  fiad  its  neareft  way  to  fea,  and  in  iti'conlequeacei,  bring  deem 
d  of  the  ocean)  oearer  to  the  Port  of  Lynn  than  it  u  at  preTent.  1 

,  bowerer,  tram  tlbC  whole  of  thefe  coof\derationi,  ought  to  be  regarded  rM 
t  confeqncneei,  than  the  certain  effe£ti  cf  the  propofed  meafure.      The  lil 
k  the  upper  end  of  the  Haven  of  Lynn,  to  the  afcendini;  line  of  fubfidcd  xM 
\,  fEfLbarging  into  the  Lynn  Ouze  above  Eau-br!nk,  mmfi  produce  ihcle  advl 
[  the  water  U  thus  towered  in  all  thefe  riven,  lodei,  and  leading  dr:il 
\  gttteat  efiablifhed,  will  have  a  Icfi  head  to  work  againft  ;  and  ai  the  foaknge  M 
f  &a  banks  will  be  conliderably  reduced,  their  cfFcA  in  lifting  the  water  out  I 
Ediftrifls,  will  be  more  immediate  and  certain.    By  lowering  the  water  in  thel 
r  may  be  colarge<t  and  by  frclh  digging,  their  bottoms  will  approadi  ncareil 
t  lenst  when  either  the  ^ulr»  or  gravel,  will  famifli  a  greater,  more  confifl 
e  fupply  of  wiLter  daring  the  dry  feaTon  of  fummer,  than  u  prefent ;  I 
■%  will  form  a  more  effcdual  aod  pennancnt  fence.  I 

f  which  the  oviM  through  the  Channel  of  Wilheach,  holds  out  at  this  liiifl 
d  of  the  fens,  and  tow  that  adranuge  may  be  prudently  improved,  come  nea 

1  the  preceding  tide  tables,  that  in  the  dillance  of  twelve  milci,  fromi 

•  entrance  of  the  Wilbcach  Channel  to  Gnnthorpe  Sluice,  there  now  cxi^s  an  I 

a  feet ;   bu>.  aj  (here  is  a  confiant  depth  of  from  fcven  to  ten  fathoml 

I  the  Bar  Buoy  and  Eye,  lb  on  a  more  minute  inciuir)*,  the  obflruiftioni 

\  fie  within  the  dillarce  of  eif^ht  or  nine  miles  from  Gunthorpe  Sluice,  ratll 

a  let  fenb  in  the  Journal  of  obferx'atioos,  I 

c  at  a  loTs  for  an  accurate  data  wliich  I  wiflicd  to  have  derived  from  the  flJ 
^  •bore  the  Haven  of  Lynn  to  Denver  Sluices,  at  the  time  I  was  moored  in  the  I 
d  Wilbcach  Chanoclt ;  for  certain  I  am,  (although  I  am  not  prepared  I 
V wlien  the  tide  flo»s  irven  feet  higli  at  Gunthorpe  Sluice,  it  docs  not  iluw,  or  M 
Ipda  of  water,  at  Denver  Sluices.  This  affcnion  being  granted,  by  inference  it  I 
I  low  water  mark  at  Denver  Slirice  is  higher  than  the  low  w-u.-r  niaik  at  Gil 
Eh  fi^  of  coofidcrable  moment,  and  which  ought  to  be  accuiateir  ar:;erc£.ined,  I 
k  its  fti3  weigh:  and  c^nfideratioiL  I 

<a«scn  of  theVonh  \jeve\  at  ibii  time  defcend  from  Gunthorpe  Sluice  into  I 
Lg  UnWr  npidiiy  j  whiift  in  the  mod  calamitous  times,  thofe  of  thj  mitJdIc  M 
if  Ibe  fat,  are  firqiKwly  locked  up  at  Denver  Sluices  and  Salter's  Lo.lc,   (M 
^fbcr,  hj-thc  poxcrwf  the  tides  and  fupeiior  preffure  of  high-bnd  xvaters. 
biS  fton  Kau  brink  to  die  Ua\  en  of  Lvnn,  prclent.  to  lu  a  probability  o£  lo-.' 


r 


(  «  ) 

And  this  ftittl^  oibnies  the  neceflity  of  taking  up  the  Outwell  Canal  Schenl 
extended  bottom^  combining  wrv;|{'a((«r  vjitb  JraiHs^t ;  which  (u  I  befora 
of  Um  oatiut,  Ihould  ever  be  rcfpLrded  u  one  ud  the  £une  thmg. 


SECT.   in. 

€^iU  InUmaiWorh  and  DiJiriB  Drainage  efibe  1':. 


EN  the  didatesof  iutii;£  .ire  |.url'>^rj,  ai  in  the  inftance  of  recovering  the  I 
mten  of  the  north  h:v:l  ot  Chi-.  if.ni  through  the  channel  of  Wi!b<:9!;h,  the  { 
afiue  fpeak  loudly  lcrtl<tnitclvcf.  Additional  worlci*  are,  ho'vevurye^  necel 
«  of  that  excdient  dra^na^.  ;  nnd  (o  far  at  it  is  poflible  tc  effed  ihcm  throul 
exeruonof  the  i^t-nrlerrtcn  hiu>  have  the  care  of  the  p^n^:Tp^l  sUtlr.  on  W 
fiuei  of  Moretoa'f :?  i.i:^  £c  far  I  am  perfuaded*  that  their  'jnvejrieii 
twill  noc  fuffer  :K<.in  in  rci^::iD  negleA  d. 


;ions  •h'.h  (■,.•  iff-n  ..ave  exifted  in  the  town  of  V-'ifi-.'^ch.  to  the  J 
rof  tlie  Nene  rud  grtii  Ouzo  below  to  the  ica,  were  a  princ:;^'.  '3-.if';  of  thJ 
of  that  out£d ;  ai>d  ar:  rt  tHU  time  a  Very  great  hindrance  ro  Ids  I'rai^iage  J 
nonh  and  !o|lt^  fidct  and  to  the  prcfent  navigation  rif  i'ik  WiNach  J 
gof  the  obftniflio-K  tiry-a  above  Guyhim  down  ihrtugb  it  lievfl,  xt.'-  coJ 
f  the  river  below  [l»r  tu"  n  isdrait  as  conveniently  poflible,  to  i'.ie  wppcr  k-mtl  a 
t  mu£t  hav:  a  vcr/  imporunt  effeft,  upon  the  internal  drainage  of  iL?  Imi  j 
the  pcefcnt  moaivlnjp  «{  the  Wiflwach  river  would  be  cut  off,  jnJ  il  t  j 
to  a  more  evc-.iy  ii^h-'ira  plain  from  Peterborough  to  the  eyt  ur  I;-*. 

ler  work  t.  rmifuLniiia  moment  proper  in  this  quarter,  a,  t;-.=  tQT.iiri» 
>ok;  Bott.Ci-rijrgihree  fcrt  in  height,  at  a  proper  diftancc  froir;,  r-n-i  ( 
igablc  rive,  tiom  ruyhim  to  Peterborough.  The  effefls  r:  cbi'  i'\  i 
rouMbe.  TIul  u-;  fpring  tides  would  be  reftrained  from  fprcadJn^,  sstVy  i, 
r  part  of  ihewaih-wayj  and  the  fmall  frefhes  from  the  high-Viiiti  cou.i;n-,§ 
■bore,  and  confined  in  their  deftent  to  the  channel  of  the  prcfent  r.  .or  ;  ■ 
c&ftnalljr,  and  at  the  £une  time  preventing  the  depofition  of  feiT.«it,  j  ' 
'ings  of  the  wafli-way,  and  the  confequent  reduaioo  nS  its  c;. 
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ilinciioly  prdages  are  rerified.  The  wateri  being  already  lifted  to  ttc  heigliJ 
caa  force  than  to,  are  thus  prevented  from  reverting  again  towards  Whitil 
IB  calm  ttna  they  do)  to  the  temporary  relief  of  the  fens,  but  to  the  utter  dl 
fluning  Un  ja  which  border  on  upon  the  Highland  country. 

npUad  waurs  of  Bcny,  Biggin,  Word  Walton,  Sautre,  Conington,  GUttonI 
1 1  which  roriDcrly  flowed  into  Ugg,  aiid  RamTcy  Merct,  and  thence  were  T 
of  the  Ncne  river,  past  Binwick  to  the  Wift»caoh  oui&I,  have  been  divertc^ 
r  conriic  by  the  forty  fi>ot  liver  or  Vermuden's  drain,  into  which  they  arel 
ihrough  Welches  dam,  into  the  Old  Bedfoi-d  river.    Upon  this  latict 

Sailer's  Lode,  there  nre  nine  powerful  engine*  at  thii  time  employeil  in  111 
out  of  their  refpeAive  difiriat;  its  doori  or  flood  gates  have  now  (soth  I 
five  feet  depth  of  filt  and  fediment  lodged  sgainft  them  ;  and  fliould  the  high  f 
to  filt  thewalh  or  refcrvoir  as  full  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  prefumption  is, 
iof  that  water  fronn  the  mouth  of  the  one  hundred  foot  level  atwve  into  the  I 
to  keep  them  (but  for  fome  tinw  longer.    Thefe  engines  have  now  an  head  I 
I  work  agiioH  above  the  threfiioldt  of  dieir  water  wa]  s,  and  the  utmofl  that  i 
ft  powerful  of  them  can  do  with  effeft,  ii  to  worle  againft  the  level  of  the 
^^'leel,  and  a*  thcfe  mills  are  generally  pitdied  againft  a  four  feet  head.    If  I 
■B  enable:  them  to  work  againft  ihi»  head,  the  river  will  then  be  full  to  th[ 


difchirge  of  tliii  water  into  the  Ouze,  is  rendered  impoflible  from  the  fiip-l 
fih  aid  water  prefEng  againft  the  doors  of  the  Old  Bedford  River ;  thefc  f 
e  tiiunt;,  till  the  water  in  the  Old  Bedford  over-rides  that  in  the  foicy  feet  J 
t  Wclcbe**  Dam,  will  then,  of  courfe  be  IhuE  j  and  the  waters  that  arc  thu J 
1  Bedford  and  fony  feet  rivers,  from  the  fpunginefs  of  thirir  banlcj  will  bJ 
through  them,  and  fpreading  again  into  and  through  the  fame  diftrifts, 
ive  before  been  ra'ded ;  this  was  a  confeqiience  moft  feverely  experienced  I 
part  of  laQ  winter,  and  an  cnl  wluch  ferioufly  threatens  the  country  at  this  [ 
■Diddle  levc<,  (b  £u  ai  the  influence  of  this  pernicious  and  extcnfive  f>  ftcm  I 
aod  it  is  wide  iadeed,  exhibiu  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  tiii^  aircii 

there  be  aiiy  thing  in  nature  more  prepoficrons  than  forcing  the  waters  of  ] 
Bcawick,  and  Ramley  JSIeres,  along  the  circuituout  courfe  they  are  now  obli^^ 
I  Lode;  there  to  remain  locked  up  on  an  higher  level,  than  when  they  J 
aflige,  have  bad  a  rapid  and  tumbling  fall  into  the  lea  from  Gunthorpe  Slui 

wnd  Vm  been  bid  under  the  bed  of  the  Old  Bedford  River  (by  an  ingeni 
ail(CeDikaiaa)  to  drain  a  part  of  the  embanked  wafliway  lying  betwciiii  thc< 
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mihbaaktTCCOinmeodedtobeere&ed  againft  Moreton's  leame.    Great  ure  j 
Ik  faturet  that  by  planting  the  flives  widi  oziers,  the  beft  materials  arc  not  loin 
frioBc  bmkt  and  alio,  that  the  oziers  do  not  produce  a  current  againft  the  couil 
widi  the  pn^  pz£ins  up  and  doTCUf  will  wear  away  the  foreland,  and  wcakcl 
the  prUne  bank,  u  is  plaioljr  the  calc  now,  and  where  it  ii  much  to  be  lanicntT 

Under  die  prefent  fyJIem  of  ilraining,  little,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  bcl 
drainage  of  the  crTuntry  abcre  Dem-cr  lluice,  except  cleanling  out  St.  John  W 
tfaax  diaia  to  aA  at  a  ilaker  to  the  Ouze,  above  Denver  Hutccs,  whcu  the  water  f 
acertvnhei^  JbastoprcTs  with  a  threatening  and  deftruAive  head  upon  the  col 
it  i%  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  implore  relief,  and  it  it  at  that  time  ol 
Eait*isrcqiBCcdby  them  to  come  in  aid  of  the  diftrefles,  of  which,  at  this  tif 
OMBpIain,  and  which  a  timely  and  well  regulated  difcharge  of  the  higheft  w  J 
levd  tbrousJi  St.  John**  Eau,  would  completely  afford.  And  this  furcly  migl 
tojarytoianptiootor  the  confequencci  which  {generally  attend  thedividing  c 
dw  tvelrc  or  eighteen  inches  of  water,  which  wotiid  thus  be  conveytid  tlirougfl 
iiihe  furfiice  water  only,  andfuchas  would  go  off'in  the  firft  (luarters  ebb,  foU 
vonUbe  but  licle  felt  between  Denver  fluiccs  and  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  ] 

Thm  hare  I  coIIeSed  together,  m  the  belt  manner  my  leifure  and  ability  ^ 
tfUmtioas  OQ  the  nature  and  drunage  of  the  fens,  as  came  within  my  vieul 
^bfOKt  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  furvcy.    According  to  the  bcA  of  I 
ftdknraig  oooclufions  are  &irly  to  be  drawn  from  them ; 

I.  That  the  Eau-brink  cut,  muft  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  navigailo 
moA  the  drainafe  of  the  country,  which  property  belongs  to  it. 

H.  That  its  good  efiiai  cannot  poffibly  extend  to  tlie  complete  and  cSiauJ 
dieaiklfeuthlarebof  thefenst  and 

UL  That  this  relief  it  only  to  be  obtained  by  following  the  laws  of  n:iturcJ 
tiwcfiirtslhe  uoiformly  makes  to  relieve  herfelfj  and  where  a  complete  a 
«f  the  middle  and  Ibuth  te%  els  of  the  hu,  is  yet  to  be  obuincd  through  the  chl 


Hoop-Ino,  Cambridfe. 
Fcfaruaiy  i,  1794. 
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TO    THE    READER. 

IT  is  requested,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  return 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  t 
tional  remarks  and  observations,  which  may  occur  on  M(| 
written  in  the  margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  Rtpon 
present,  printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  mereM 
curing  farther  irifornuUion,  resfeBing  the  Husbandry 
distriB,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his 
the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regam 
the  other  Counties  in  the  united  Kingdom;  and  mill 
to  give  every  assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  i 
be  desirous  of  improving  his  treed  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
trying  any  useful  experiments  in  husbandry. 

London,  Febroary,  ijgi- 


IN  TROD  U  C  T  ION. 


X  H  E  county  of  Rutland  is  the  rmalleft  in  England,,  di? 
tircumfcrenfc  being  pnly  about  forty-eight  miles.  It  con- 
tains five  hundreds,  two  market  towns,  and  fifty-three  pa- 
riOics,  four  hamlets,  one  hundred  and  five  thoufand  acres, 
thrccthoufan^twohundredandfixty  houfcs,  and  about  twcntjr 
thoufand  inhabi^nts..  Nearly  one  third  is  Tubjc^  totithdi', 
v-hich  arc  ufually  compounded  for.'  iTpon'  inclofures,  land 
is  generally  aUoitcd  in  lieu  bf  riihes.  The  common  propor- 
tion now-  given  is  oiic-fifth  of  the  arable  land  and  one-tiintli 
of  the  grcciitfward. 

Surfact. — The  faceof  the-coui)ty,  is.inucK,divcrfified,by 
Tmall  and  gently  r'lfmg. hills,  which.n)n  eaft  and  weA,  witJi 
vallics  intervening  about  hal£.a.  mile.  wide. . 

•9«tV.— ;Thc  foil  is  generally  fpeaking  fertile.   It  varies  very 
fniicli,  the  cal^andfouth  eafi  parts,'  through  which  the  great 
_  norih  road  runs,  being  in  general  of  a  (hallow  fta'ple,  upon 
liineltouc  rock,  ^  with,  a  fmall  intermixture  of  cold  woodland 
clayey  foil,  and  the  other  pans  of  the  county,  being  made  tip 
.'-of  a  Orong  loam,  of  red-land,  and  of  a  £old  WQodland  clay  ; 
'•  the  rod  JamI,  is  a  rich  fandy  loam  intermixed  .with  keal;  iroa 
■  flonc  is  alffh  found  amongil  it ;  this.failiscftecnicdmoft  fer- 
tile; the  under : ftratum  of  the.whole  county.^t  .different 
dcpdjs,  is  a  very  ftrong  blue  c.lay.   It  is  well  watered  by  rivu- 
]  lets  ;  at  prcfeht 'thcVcf  Is  ho  navi^ble  river  t>r  canal   in  the 
'county,  but  an  A£l.pafle4  taft'l^lHons  p^PMCament  for'ex- 
•  '*'   ■    ''   '■  'tending- 
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•tending  the  Melton  Mowbray  canal  to  Oakham,  the  centre 
of  the  county,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
it ;  and  if  carried  to  Stamford  would  be  of  the  greatefl  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  this  county,  but  to  the  community  at 
large,  by  uniting  the  Trent  with  the  Welland,  which  runs 
through  all  the  fen  county  to  Bofton,  and  would  be  the  befl 
means  of  fupplying  the  manufaduring  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  corn. 

.  S/aif  of  Ptfrmr,— The  farms  are  not  in  general  very  large  ; 
greater  in  the  inclofurcs  than  in  the  uninclofcd  pariihcs,  but 
not  rifmg  to  the  great  amount  they  do  in  fomc  counties  ; 
,three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;s  eftccmcd  a  large  farm  ; 
there  are  a  great  many  very  fmall  ones,  fcvcral  gentlemen  farm 
part,  and  fome  the  whole  of  their  land,  and  certainly  may 
be  confidered  as  the  beft  managers  in  the  county.  There  arc 
alfo  a  great  many  cottagers,  by  which  I  mean,  occupiers  of 
fmall  portions  of  land  juft  fufficicnt  to  enable  them  to  keep 
^ne  or  two  cows,  without  preventing  them  from  working 
condantly  as  day  laborers  ;  this  cuftom  does  not  prevail  in 
all  the  pariflics,  but  wherever  it  does,  the  benefit  of  it  is  felt 
by  the  cottagers  thcmfclves  in  the  greatefl  degree,  and  by  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  in  the  lowncfs  of  the 
poors  rates,  and  in  the  induftry  and  good  order  of  that  de« 
fcription  of  laborers.  Thcfe  fnrull  portions  of  land  arc  ge« 
nerally  well  managed,  and  made  the  mod  of. 

MQdi  cf  OccufatUn.^^n^Yiz  varieties  of  foil  before-mentioned^ 
and  part  of  the  county  being  inclofed,  and  part  open  fields, 
do  of  couric  caufc  different  modes  of  culture  to  be  purfued  ; 
they  may  be  confidered  in  the  following  order : 

Arobli  open  FiiU  JL^nJ.— -All  the  open  fields  are  under  the 
old  courfc  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  j  upon  mofl  of  the 
light  foils^  a  great  impnnemciit  luu  tgkeo  place  within  tbefe 
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fa w  years,  by  turnips  being  cultivated  tipon  part  of  the  fal- 
lows,  andfcdoff'  upon  (hegrouiu!  by /becm  that  put  u  then 
Town  wiih  barley,  and  the  dead  fallows  with  wheat  ;  peafe 
and  beans  intermixed,  are  ufualty  the  fccoad  crop  upon  tbft 
chyey  foiis,  and  peafe  alone  upon  the  lighter  foili  }  fome- 
times  white  corn  is  (own  after  ^vhcat  inftead  of  bcutt  or 
pcnfe,  but  this  is  reckoned  bad  management. 

In  fome  open  fields  in  the  caflcm  part  of  the  coimqrj 
the  following  is  the  courfc  of  crops :  After  fallows,  barley* 
end  broad  clover  fown  with  it ;  the  fccond  ye?r,  the  clover 
is  mown ;  the  third  year  (being  fallow)  the  clover  is  fed 
ivith  (heep,  then  it  is  broken  up  and  fowo  with  wheat. 

The  manure  is  always  laid  upon  the  fallows,  the  fallows 
are  never  {lirred  till  fpiing,  winter  ploughing  being  deemed 
hurtful  to  the  land  ;  the  whole  is  fown  btoad  caft.  No  crop- 
but  the  turnips,  is  ever  hoed,  the  red  laqimas  is  the  fpecies 
of  wheat  cultivated ;  the  crops,  after  the  fiUows*  are  gene* 
rally  good  and  clean,  the  fecund  aop  very  much  otherwifey 
particularly  upon  the  light  foils. 

Long  beam  fwing  ploughs,  with  four  or  five  horfcs  i« 
length,  are  in  common  practice. 

Improvements  /herein. — While  property  IJes  intermixed  as 
it  Joas  in  the  open  fields,  and  the  pra£licc  of  common  flock- 
ing at  particular  times  prevails,  few  improvements  can  bo- 
reafonably  expected  ;  the  ufcof  better conftruflcd  implements 
of  hufbandry  would  certainly  be  of  fervtcc,  and  I  am  happy 
to  fay,  that  the  light  uheel  ploughs  begin  to  be  ufed,  the 
belter  working  of  the  fallows  by  winter  ploughing^  and  dril- 
ling and  hoeing,  or  even  hoeing  the  bean  and  peafecrops. 
would,  I  thould  fuppofe,  be  found  of  grtat  fcrvice  ;  for  good 
land  fallowed  once  in  three  years,  ought  certainly  (were  it 
properly  managed)  to  give  cleaner  and  better  crops,  than  is 
generally  fccn  here :  As  to  the  great  in.provcments  of  drain- 
ing and  varying  the  crops,  by  fowiog  dovcr  and  grafs  feeds, 
B  '  they 
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they  cannot  be  cxpc£lcd,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  only  im- 
provement which  it  is  worth  while  to  lay  any  ftrcfs  upon,  is 
that  of  an  indofure. 

a.  Jrahli  Inchjcd  Land. — This  is  almoft  entirely  confined 
to  the  light  foils,  grafs  lands  meant  to  be  improved  by  plougji- 
ing  for  a  few  years  after  draining,  and  now  and  then  a  fmall 
piece  of  land  near  a  grazier*:^  houfe  for  the  convenience  of 
ftraw^  being  the  only  ftrong  land  that  is  in  tillage.  Of  the 
light  foils  there  arc  two  £brt|,  the  red  loam,  and  the  lime- 
ftonc  foil ;  upon  the  former,  two  different  modes  of  culturq 
are  adopted ;  the  one  according  to  the  Norfolk  rojiation* 
The  firft  year  turnips  ;  . 

The  fecond  year  barley,  ibwn  down  with  clover  ; 
The  third,  clover  mown ; 

And  the  fourth  year  wheat  upon  the  clover  lay.    The 
other  courfe  is,  on  breaking  up  clover,  to  have  two  crops  of 
fpring  com ;  the  third  year  turnips,  the  fourth  year  barley» 
and  fown  down  with  rye  grafs  and  clover^  and  in  that  ftate 
the  land  is  kept  for  three  or  four  or  more  years,'  mowing  it 
.feldom,  but  being  grazed  principally  by  iheep,  then  broke 
up  and  fown  as  before.     The  turnips  are  in  all  cafes  fed 
off  upon  the  ground  by  (hcep.    Both  thcfe  methods  have  their 
advocates.    In  the  former,  excellent  crops  of  wheat  are  pro* 
cured.   In  the  latter,   a  great  quantity  of  fliecprdock  is 
kept,  and  the  crops  of  fpring  corn  are  very  large.    The  wheat 
is  in  great  repute,  being  fokl  into  Lciceflerihire  at   an  ad- 
vanced price  for  feed.    The  fort, ,  the  red  lammas  :  other 
fpecies  of  wheat  are  but  little.known,  and  confcquc;uly  not 
fo  much  efteemed.    Potatoes  have  been  much  cultivated  of 
late  years,  and  fome.  having  been  ufed  raw  for  cattle,,  are 
thought  to  anfwer  a^  well  as  turnips  (  all  the  crops  are  ge- 
nerally abundant  and  the  clover  and  graflcs  fburifh  remark* 
ably  well,  particularly  where  lime  has  been  ufed ;  this  nu- 
luire  has  been  inuoduced  of  latcycars^*  and  the  ufe  of  it  is 


now  well  untJerrtood,  it  beirtg  always  ipplictl  to  tlic  f=ilow-Si 
precedes  the  fowiiig  of  ihe  graiTcS  j  eighty  bufliiiis  of  lime  t6 
an  acre  is  the  ufual  quantity.  Light  fingte  wheel  and  two 
furrow  ploughs  are  much  ufed  upon  this  fort  oS  land,  and 
two  horfcs  frequently  worlt  abreaft  without  a  driver. 

Upon  the  iimeftone  folls^  two  crops  arc  generally  talten 
before  the  fallows.  The  firft,  white  corn  ;  the  fccond,  pcafe  ^ 
the  lurnips  on  ihe  fallows  arc  (raten  off  on  the  ground ;  then 
fpring  corn  and  broaJ  clover,  which  lays  one  year.  Some 
farmers  (whom  I  cannot  call  good  onc»)  tak«  two  crops  of 
white  corn  before  the  fallows  :  Saintfoin  is  cultivated  with 
great  fucccfs,  and  lucerne  flouriflics  well,  but  the  latter  is 
only  Town  by  a  few  gentlemen,  none  by  fanners  j  this  Lime* 
Hone  land  as  well  as  the  red  land,  prckluces  good  barley  and 
peafc  i  every  crop  is  fown  broad  caft;  drilling  is  fcarccly 
known,   and  no  crops  are  Iiocd  itut  turnips.       .'-   ' 

Impnwmenis  therein. — A  great  deal  of  red  land  has  been 
much  improved  hy  draining,  and  the  uft  of  time,  which  I 
am  happy  to  fay  incrcafcs  fo  much,  that  ic  is  hoped  fooa  to 
become  the  univcrfal  pra-flicc.  Thefetwo  raay  beconfidered 
as  the  principal  improvements  to  be  recomtnendcd  ;  the  gcw 
ncral  management  of  the  red  l^nd  is  •vety  go6d,  upon  the 
limcftoiic  foils.  The  baniiliitig  entirely  two  white  crops  ih 
fuccclTion,  and  liming  and  draining  thefe  lands,  will  be  found 
great  Improvcmenti,  wherever  they  have  been  adopted,  it  has 
been  found  well  to  repay  the  cxpencc.  Where  pcaic  or 
beans  are  fown,  they  fliould  certainly  bu  boed,  or  wtial  woul^ 
be  much  better,  drilled  and  hoed.  ,  . 

I  cannot  pretend  to  form  a  calculation  of  ilie  crops  in  the 
open  field  bnds,  as  they  arc  very  imcexlain,  it  is  more  eafy 
to  ^uefs  at  them  in  the  inclofed  lands,  and  I  Aiould  .think 
upon  the  red  land  four  quarters  of  wheat,  four  aod  half  of 
barley,  eight  of  oats,  tbirty.five  ofpotatpes*  three  add  half 
ofpeafctaai  fiyeofbcaosr  about  the  average  quantity  per 
B  2  acre  : 
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acre  ;  and  upon  the  llmi^Jloni  foil,  three  quarters  of  uheat, 
three  and  half  of  barley,  four  and  half  of  oats,  and  two  and 
half  of  p:afe  upon  an  acre.     About  two  bufhets  of  wheat, 
two  and  half  of  barley,  three  of  pcafc,  four  of  oats,  three 
of  beans,  are  commonly  fown  upon  an  acre  ;  oats  are  gene- 
rally fown  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
Aprilf  peafe  and  beans  an  February,  and  barley  in  March, 
Urbeat  in  OAober ;  when  land  is  broken  up  late  for  oats# 
It  is  even  fown  as  late  fometimes  as  new  May^day,  and 
where  barley  and  feeds  are  fown  after  turnips,  which  are 
fed  off  late,  it  is  fown  as  late  as  May,  which  is  hot  a  good 
praQice.    The  harveft  in  this  county,  is  generally  later  than 
in  the  counties  both  north  and  fouth  of  it,  owing  I  appre« 
hend,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  late  fowmg.    The  corn  is 
in  general  fuffcred  to  (land  too  long  before  it  \^  cut^  by  which 
great  injury  is  fuilained  both  as  to  the  produce  and  fample. 
All  fpring  com  is  mown^  and  wheat  reaped.    The  labotuers 
in  the  county  are  more  than  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the 
£une. 

3.  hchjid  Grafs  Land.-^Of  the  inclofures,  about  three 
fifths  are  permanent  grafs>  and  the  other  two  fifths  are  con- 
ifcrtible  land.  Of  the  grafs  land,  about  one  half  is  good 
feeding  land,  the  reft  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  ufcd  as 
ilore  land :  in  general  the  ground  is  healthy  for  (hccp  and 
cattle  i  the  land  has  been  almoft  all  laid  down  with  too  high 
ridges,  by  which  means  the  furrows  are  frequently  wet^ 
and  unproduAive,  and  the  grafs  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  at 
the  fame  time  burnt  up:  this  is  an  old  bad  cuftom,  and  I 
am  forry  to  iay,  that  in  the  lateft  indofed  lordihips,  it  has 
not  been  corre&ed.  The  land  is  much  over-run  with  ant* 
hiltsy  and  in  many  places;  in  want  of  ponds,  rivulets  or 
waterings ;  draining  the  fides  oi  the  hills,  which  in  general 
are  full  of  water,  would,  in  many  places,  remedy  this  in- 
conveoieocci  by  affi>nling  an  ample  fupply  of  vrater,  for  all 
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I  purpofest  and  be  a  great  improvement,  by  bying  the  land 
I  dry  below  thofc  fpringi.  Of  late  yearsi  many  occupien 
I  have,  with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit|  dedroyed  the  ant-hills 
I  (here  called  banking  rhc  land)  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
I  draining^  but  much  more  AUl  fenains  to  be  done.  Drain* 
I  ing  and  banking,  and  in  fome  cales.  ploughing,  provided 
I  the  land  ii  prcvioully  drained,  and  well  limed,  before  it  ii 
I  laid  down,  and  the  ridgei  lowered,  are  improvenKntt  I 
Iwilh  to  recommend.  It  it  difEcult  to  &y,  what  number 
I  and  proportion  of  cattle  and  iheep  are  grazed  per  acre  ;  but 
Iceruinit  U,  that  a  great  improvement  hai  taken  place  of 
I  late  yean,  by  ftocking  the  land  much  harder  than  was 
■  formerly  the  cuftomi  the  fame  lands  in  the  fame  (late  now 
Icarry  a  great  deal  more  Oock,  and  U»  flock  does  as  well 
I  or  better. 

Where  the  land  is  of  a  tolerable  foil,  the  contents  of  th< 
lant-hillt  being  fpread  upon  the  land  is  of  fenice  to  it ;  but' 
Iwherc  the  contents  of  the  hills  are  a  dead  clay,  whidi  6e- 
Iquently  happens,  it  is  thought  bed  to  carry  them  away.. 
IId  all  cafes,  the  turf  of  the  ant-hills  fiiould  be  laid  down 
Jagain  ;  fometimes  a  compoft  is  made  of  the  contents  with 
llime,  and  fpread  the  following  year:  fome  clayey  grafs 
lland,  much  over-run  with  ant-hills,  have  been  ploughed  as 
hhe  quickefl  and  cheapeft  method  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
put  the  remedy  has  in  general  proved  worfe  than  the  difeafe  j. 
Hur  although  we  have  a  great  many  good  farmers  upon  the 
■light  foils,  the  m;nagcmcnt  of  the  plough  upon  heavy  lands 

t  little  underllood.  This  fort  of  grafs  land,  though  wet  . 
bnd  fpungy,  is  frequently  broken  up  without  being  pre-- 
kioufly  drained,  is  never  winter  fallowed,  or  crofs  ploughed, 
Lnd  after  being  repeatedly  cropped  with  white  com,  is  laid 
Mown  again  to  grafs,  with  the  ridges  in  exa£U/  the  iiune 
Jflate  as  before  ploughing)  and  the  lands  impoverifhed.  L 
|f{M:ak  of  the  general  praAice,  to  which  there  maybe,  and.. 

certainly 
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certainly  arc,  many  exceptions ;  but  I  may  venture  to  af- 
fcrt,  that  four  out  of  five  fields  of  ftrong  clayey  grafs 
land,  which  have  been  ploughed^  have  been  injured  clFen* 
tially  by  bad  management. 

4*  ne  MeaJozvs.-^lihty  arc  chiefly  upland  meadows ; 
the  only  meadows  which  are  ever  naturally  flooded »  are 
thofc  by  the  fide  of  the  Welland,  Gaufli,  and  Calmofe 
rivers.  Thofe  by  the  fide  of  the  two  laft  arc  but  little 
flooded,  except  in  heavy  rains,  when  great  quantities  of 
water  are  collected  in  them,  and  the  water  goes  off*  very 
quick ;  the  Welland  river  having  but  little  fall,  and  the 
meadows  by  the  fide  of  it  being  very  flat ;  the  water  goes 
off  flowly,  and  contif^ues  fo  long  upon  the  land  it  floods,  as 
to  make  the  paflurage  unwholcfome,  and  frequently  rots 
the  (hcep.  7^he  hay  is  fcldom  fold,  but  is  flocked  and  fed 
in  the^fields  in  which  it  grows ;  where  the  land  is  wct«  this 
does  much  injury  to  it.  Hay-making  is  not  well  under 
flood  ;  the  grafs  is  fuffered  to  fland  much  too  long  before  it 
is  cut,  and  to  lay  too  long  after  cutting  before  it  is  tedded  ; 
nor  is  it  turned  often  enough  afterwards.  Green  hay  is 
fcldom  fecn  here;  indeed  fom4>  people  like  it  to  be  mow 
burnt.  Rolling  and  bufh  harrowing  are  feldom  pra£lifed. 
Where  lands  are  laid  down  for  pafturage  or  meadow,  they 
are  ufually  fown  with  red  and  white  clover ;  which  latter 
is  fomctimes  omitted.    Hay  feeds  are  feldom  fown. 

ItnprovmoUs  /A^r//«.— Rolling  with  heavy  rollers,  bufh 
harrov/ing,  and  the  method  of  making  hay  as  pradifed  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  and  by  cutting  it  earlier,  and  turn* 
ing  it  often,  and  not  feeding  the  hay  upon  the  land  when 
wet,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  found  beneficial. 

Shap.^Tht  fliecp  of  this  coutitiy  are  all  of  the  polled 
long  wool  kind :   in  the  open  fields  they  are  of  a  very  in- 
ferior 
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fcrtor  fort,  and  little  pains  taken  about  them.  In  the  en- 
clofures,  the  breed  has  been  always  more  attended  to.  aod 
lately  much  more  than  formerly.  The  breed  is  in  general 
of  ihe  old  Leiceflerfhire,  but  in  part  of  the  country  near 
Lincolnihire,  the  Lincolnfhire  breed  prevails.  The  prices, 
given  for  rams  are  lowj  from  two  to  fiwc  guineas  may  be 
Called  the  ufual  price.  The  new  Lci cefterftiire,  or  Bake- 
wcll's  breed  of  flieep,  has,  hovFCVcr,  of  late  years,  found  its 
way  into  the  country,  and  as  much  as  fifty  guineas  has 
been  given  for  the  hire  of  a  ram  ;  feme  people  are  very 
partial  to  this  breed,  and  all  to  having  fome  crufs  of  it  in 
their  ftock.  The  reafon  affigncd  for  r.ot  liking  the  inlire 
breed  is,  that  it  does  not  produce  fo  much  wool  as  the  old 
Lciceftcrfhirc  fort  j  the  fuperiority  of  it  in  form  of  carcafe, 
and  inclination  to  fatten,  is  univerlally  allowed ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  edimation  In  which  it  is  held,  it  is  certain, 
that  all  the  ram  merchants  who  profcfs  dealing  in  the  old 
Leiccllerniire  breed,  have  had  a  crofs  of  this  breed ;  the 
great  prices  of  the  rams  is  the  chief  reafon  of  its  not  being 
generally  adopted.  The  fat  fhccp  arc  fold  at  London,  and 
at  Melton  Mowbray  to  go  North.  They  are  fold  at  two 
years  old  from  turnips,  and  two  and  a  half  from  grafs  : 
very  few  arc  fhcared  three  times.  Folding  is  praflifcd  very 
fcldom,  except  in  the  open  fields.  I,  believe  all  arc  per- 
feftly  fatisficd,  it  greatly  injures  the  Ihccp;  fome  fanners 
give  hay,  fome  ftraw,  and  fome  nothing  with  their  turnips.. 
The  lambs  arc  generally  dropped  in  March  and  April,  and^ 
weaned  in  September.  Few  fat  lambs  fold.  The  (hecp  are 
fubjcft  to  a  difeafe  called  the  foothalt,.  which  is  thought  to 
be  catching :  paring  (he  feet,  and  applying  the  butter  of 
antimony,  is  the  remedy. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  flics,  they  fuffcr  veiy  much- 
ftom  tbemt    I  have  feen  ihecp  of  this  breed  quite  niined  bjr 
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the  flies,  and  Welch  fheep  in  the  fame  fields  not  at  all 
aflfeclcd  by  thenu 

Cir/i^.— Very  few  cattle  are  reared^  and  thofe  few  of  no 
particular  breed ;  in  general  bad  ones.  A  few  of  Bakewell  s 
breed  of  long  horns»  and  fome  of  the  Devonniire  breeds 
have  been  lately  introduced  with  an  intention  of  rearing. 
The  calves  which  are  bred,  are  in  general  fold  fat  to  the 
butcher*  and  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  cottagers :  the  veal  id 
efleemed  very  good.  The  dairies  are  very  few ;  except  for 
family  ufe ;  grazing  is  the  principal  obje^« 

The  cattle  mod  in  requeft  are  the  Irifh  and  fmall  Scotch. 
The  Irilh  have  not  been  known  in  this  country  a  great 
while,  but  thej  are  now  bought  in  preference  to  the  Welch, 
Shopfiiire  and  large  Scotch,  which  were  formerly  grazed  here. 
The  graziers  fay  the  Irifli  are  very  cheap  in  comparifon  to 
the  others.  They  vary  much,  fome  being  very  good,  others 
as  bad ;  they  are  all  long  horned,  and  by  all  accounts  have 
been  much  improved  by  bulls  fent  to  Ireland  from  Mr. 
Bakewell.  In  general  they  are,  after  one  fummers  grafs, 
fent  to  London;  (lall  feeding  being  little  pradifed:  now 
and  then  hay  is  given  in  the  fields  to  fome  of  the  beft,  to 
keep  them  till  after  Chriftmas.  Barren  cows  are  frequently 
grazed,  and  fome  long  and  fhort  horned  heifers  of  th« 
Durham  breed,  are  bought  in,  at  two  years  old,  and  fold 
fvhen  three  years  old  in  calf  to  jobbers,  who  take  theoa 
to  the  dairy  countries,  or  to  London. 

Horfu.'^Some  tolerable  good  black  horfes  are  bred,  but 
mot  the  very  beft. 

ImprwinuN  of  S/^i.^^Thc  further  introdudion  of  Mr. 
JSakeweirs  Imed  of  ihcep.  would,  in  mv  oninion.  imDrovt 
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ihenock  of  this  country,  and  goo4  black  fUlUoniifwil^ 
llfobe of  muChfervicfl,    t  ■,.-:  1 1::»0 -.-_:.. ,;  ;,  j,  »j,„  . 

B'aleriag.— -Very  Wti^ejand  is  wat^nd,  Artificially.;  aod  » 
r  have  before  obferved,;  there  can;  but  little  be  done  by  riyiy 
Mrater.'  ThehiUs  in  this  county,  (a?;,!?,  all, others)  ;jConial» 
I  great  quantity  of  water,  which  breaks  out  on  the"  tidesi 
ind  forms  wet  f\rainpyplacdSi;wKch  Xpreid.(Ovccthe  land 
ielow.;-  whereby  lajge-ira£t*  in  their.  prefent.ftatei  sreirac 
nrOrth.-Aerc  than,  ten  fliillingi  ?n  actei,  *hich  when,  drained  ■ 
md  laid  dry,;  would: readily  Met  &r  ;tweniy-nine  fliiUingSr 
This  wafer  alight,  !t>y  drainsj,  become  ufefuj  infleadpf  hui!- 
ful,  asitnow^si  and^the  method  :X,.fliould  recommend  fo« 
accompUfliing  t^isigreat  imprpvement.is, ,  by 'making  deep 
drains,  by  the  fide^if.tbe  hitls,  a  littlfi,abo.ve  vrUere  the.yriee 
breaks  out,  (which  may  be  eaQly  knf^wi}  at  all  times  in -tjje 
year.)  Thefe  drains  (houldbe  made  from  four  toHx  feet 
deep,  or.  till  they  conic  to  a  found  hottOm.  which,  in  moft 
places  in  this  county,  will>be  found  to  be  a  blue  clay,  then  ta 
make  a  good  drain  ti^bii'^t hat  boitonl  with'ftone  about  four- 
teen inches  deep,  and  'Ycvcn  wide ;  the  water  by,  this 
method,  miglit,  in  man^' cafes,  be  colIeAcd  into  a  refcrvoir, 
and  from  ihcncc  flood  die*  land  below ;  this  would  be  turning 
fwampy  ground  to  great*  IxAicfit'.  ■  Irrigation  being  always 
allowed  to  be  the  cheapeR  arid  heft  improvethetft. 

ffe^fLattJf.^^'^Tbachn  vAy-ftrw  wafte  lands  in  this  county* 
The  only  improvcments-M  can  ifecor^mcnd  for  them,  is  to 
inctofc  them,  as  they  are  well  calculated  for  tillage:  la 
their  prefcnt  (late,  a  little -bad  ftock  is  kept  upon  them; 
few  pans  are  fo  well  calCuI«cd  for  planting  as  for  tillage. 

'  Xirfer-.-^Thc  pri«of  labor' is/neVrlyVthe&ine'  all  *OT^ 
.the  couQty,.  ^ut  ra^cc,  hjgher'.in  t)^'U^,jhaa'j{t'>t^'..w^ 
part  i  fome  farmers  hire  their  laborers  from  the  begUming 
C  o{' 
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tf  hay  time  to  the  end  of  hancefty  commonly  about  tea 
weeks  ;  their  wages  from  nine  to  eleven  (hillings  per -wecfc 
with  beer ;  *  from  the  end  of  harVeft  to  the  end  of  Odober» 
Yrom  feven  to  nine  fiiillings  ?  from  thence  to  May,  from 
£x  tofcvcn  ihiUings;  and  from  thartime  to  the  beginning 
of  haytime^  'from  (even  to  nine^ihillings  per  week, 

'  Laborers  begin*  to  work  in  hay  time  and  harveft  at  five  in 
'the  morning,  and  continue  till  fun-fet,  and  from  (ix  to  (ix 
'the  other  part  of  the  year, '  excepting  winter,  when  they 
-work  from  light  to  dark.  Women  fcldom  go  to  work  in 
'fields-' in  winter,  but  in  the  fummer,  6eld  work  is  their  chief 
^employment-swages  from  fix  pence  to  eight  pence  per  day* 
^  Seven  to  ei^ht  pounds  a  year,  is  given  for  a  man  that  can 
plough  and  fow.  Maid  fervants  wages  from  three  pound 
'4en»  to- four  pound  a  yean 
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average  price  of  piece  work  is  as  follows : 
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Tbc  rent  of  the  cottage  houfes,  vacies  more  than  any  other 
article»  the  laborer  has  to  pay  for.  In  fome  towns  in  the 
countyt  a  comfortable  houfe  with  a  good  gardeo  is  let  ai 
one  pound  a  year^  which  are  hired  of  gentlemen }  but  in 
other  towns,  where  cottage  houfcs  arc  let  at  lecond  hand;i 
It  high  rent  is  paid  for  them^  and  as  much  as  two  pound  a 
year  is  given  for  a  mifcrable  houfe  without  a  garden.  I 
think  every  laborer  fliould  have  a  good  garden  to  his  houfe ; 
the  comforts  they  derive  from  it  are  innumerable  ;  it  greatly 
•(lifts  him  in  keeping  a  pig,  and  there  the  poor  man»  who  has 
only  a  fcanty  allowance  of  meat,  muft  find  the  deficiency 
greatly  filled  up,  with  a  variety  of  vegetables  to  cat  with  it : 
generally  fpeaking,  the  farmers  in  this  county,  are  well  diC» 
pofcd  to  the  poor,  and  if  they  were  to  indulge  their  laborers 
with  (owing  potatoes  in  the  angles  of  the  field  which  cannot 
be  ploughed,  it  would  be  of  great  fupport  to  them  in  winter. 
I  know  fcveral  farmers  do  this,  but  it  is  not  a  general 
praAicc* 

Drj/wi.— There  is  no  fen  land  in  this  county,  and  the 
drains  for  carrying  off  the  water  in  boggy  or  fpungy  places, 
fire,  in  the  common  pradice,  made  much  too  (hallow.  The 
drains  I  wl(h  to  recommend,  are  thofe  already  mentioned. 

Paring  and  Burning. — This  praAice  is  only  ufcd  upon  cold 

foils,  where  the  land  is  coarfe  and  over  run  with  ha(rocks, 

and  is  of  infinite  fervice  to  this  fort  of  land,  if  only  ploughed 

for  two  years  after,  and  then  laid  to  grals ;  but  it  too  often 

happens,  that  fuch  lands  are  kept  under  the  plough  till  they 

become  quite  cxhauilcd,  and  then  are  laid  down  in  a  very 

foul  weak  (late ;    I  believe  that  in  moft  of  the  lands  which 

are  ufcd  for  the  above  purpofe,   under-draining  would  be 

by  far  the  quickcft  and  the  beft  improvement ;    the  price  for 

paring  and  burning  is  from  eighteen  iliillings  to  a  guinea 
an  acre. 
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fPc9du^^Oz\i  timber  is  not  much  raifcd  in  this  county ; 
and  there  is  but  little  fit  for  the  navy.  The  bcft  fort  i» 
ufcd  for  building,  and  of  late  for  the  canals  and  naviga- 
tions \  the  coarfcr  fort,  which  is  not  ufcd  for  fences,  &c^ 
is  made  into  gates,  hurdles,  &c.  and  fold  at  Spalding  and 
Peterborough  fairs,  and  carried  into  the  fen  country. 

Planting  of  oak,  fliould  be  more  attended  to,  as  it  thrives 
well  in  mod  parts  of  the  county  :  making  plantations  of 
oak  in  the  corners  of  fields,  where  the  angles  are  acute, 
Vould  be  a  great  ornament  as  well  as  an  ad\antagc  to  an 
«ftatc,  and  done  at  a  fmall  expencc.  This  is  a  dcfirable 
improvement,  when  the  bcft  oak  and  timber  fells  for  half  a 
crown  the  cubic  foot ;  the  underwood  is  cut  from  twelve  to 
fixtcen  years  growth ;  fome  woods  are  good  ;  others  not 
fo  good  i  owing  to  their  having  been  cut  too  high  from  the 
ground,  and  not  early .  enough  in  the  fcafon*.  All  under- 
wood (hould  be  cut  as  f(K>n  as  the  leaf  is  off,  and  not  more 
than  four  inches  above  the  ground,  which  would  greatly  in* 
rigorate  the  fpring  (hoots;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  wood 
fo  cut  and  managed,  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  years,  will  net 
more  by  two  pound  an  acre,  than  if  cut  high.  Drawing  of 
woods  is  another  improvement ;  much  benefit  would  arife  by 
making  open  grips  to  carry  oflf  the  water,  which  (hould  be 
opened  c\'ery   third  year  at  furtheft ;    underwood  is  fold 

from  three  to  fix  pound  an  acre. 

t.  • 

Proviftons.'^Coxti  is  fomething  cheaper  in  Rutland,  than 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  (though  fomething  dearer  than  in 
London)  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  water 
carriage ;  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
.in  the  neighbouring  diftriAs,  and  as  near  as  can  be  afcer- 
tained  about  one  penny  per  pound  cheaper  than  in  London  j 
but  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  prime  meat  is  fent  to 
London,  or  fold  at  diftant  fairst  the  price  paid  for  the  in- 
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lerior  fort  is  h;gh«  I  fiippofc  the  price  of' provin6ns»  in^ 
proportion  to  the  timcsi  is  hkely  to  continue  without  much' 
variation. 

Rcads.^-'The  parochial  roads  are  modly  ill  formed^  bein^ 
raifed  too  high  before  the  materials  are  laid  upon  them,  and 
the,  materials  arc  laid  on  too  large;  therefore  mud  remain 
in  a  bad  (late*  until  a  better  mode  is  adopted,'  and  parifh 
officers  are  more  attentive  in  enforcing  parochial  duty,  which 
is  very  much  neglcdcd* 

A  cudom  prevails,  which  I  hope  will  foon  be  removed, 
that  is,  pariflies  not  ailiding  one  another  with  materials  ;•  for 
without  this  friendly  aid,  in  the  parifli  which  unfortunately  has- 
no  materials  of  its  own,  the  roads  mud  ftill  remain  in  that 
bad  date,  and  be  perhaps  reproached  by  their,  neighbours 
who  diould  adld  them  ;  this  cudom  of  each  paridi,  referv* 
ing  its  materials  to  itfelf,  is  carried  fo  far,  that  even  upon  the 
turnpike  roads,  notwithdanding  the  turnpike  a£ls  are  per* 
fedly  explicit  on  this  head,  the  furveyor  never,  thinks  of 
taking  materials  from  any  adjoining  paridi,  if-  the  land 
owners  (which  is  too  often  the  cafej  make  any  obje^Uon 
to  it. 

The  turnpike  roads,  like  the  others,  have  been  badly 
I  formed  and  not  in  good  repair;  the  materials  for  repairing 
them,  which  are  done  in  general,  are  laid  on  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  indead  of  the  fpring  ;  levelling  the  (ides  of  the 
road  for  the  carriages  to  pafs  upon,  in  the  fummer,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  roads,  andpleafure  to  the  traveller  ;. 
but  this  is  negle£led,  which  ought  not  to  be,  as  by  this 
method  the  roads  repaired,  would  have  a  long  time  to  fet- 
{tic,  and  be  in  good  order  againd  the  wintisr. 

Farm  Houfa.'^The  houfes  are  generally  fpcaking  good, 
I  but  inconveniently  dtuated,  being  modly  ia  towns ;  whereas 

if 
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'if  they  were  built  upon  the  fanns,  it  would  make  them  more 
valuable  both  to  landlord  and  tenant ;  the  offices  are  not 
well  conftrufted,  there  are  too  few  of  them,  and  they  arer 
tnoftly  badly  conne£led. 

Leafa.'^Thc  greateft  part  of  the  land  is  let  to  tenants, 
from  year  to  year.  The  covenants  between  landlord  andf 
tenant  are  in  general  the  fame  now  that  have  exifted  a  long 
time  back  }  a  few  new  ones  have  of  late  been  introduced, 
namely, 

I  •   That  of  only  taking  one  crop  of  white  com  before  i 

fallow. 
2^    The  tenant  not  living  in  the  farm  boufe  to  pay  an  ad^ 

ditional  rent  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 

3*   The  tenant  not  keeping  the  buildings  and  fences  in 

good  repair,  and  after  three  months  notice,  neglcding  or 

refufing  to  repair  them,    the  landlord  to  have  power  to 

enter  and  do  the  fame;  and  for  the  amount  of  the  expences 

to  have  the  fame  remedy  as  for  rent.     Seven,' fourteen, 

and  twenty-one  years,  are  theufual  terms  of  a  leafc.    Tho 

tenant  not  to  mow  the  fame  grounds  two  years  together, 

nor  twice  in  one  yeart  but  to  mow  one  year  and  graze  the 

next. 

Manufa£iuri$.-^-^o  manufa£lure  is  carried  on  in  this 
county  of  any  account ;  the  want  of  water^  and  fcarcity  of 
fuel^  are  the  only  reafons,  and  not  want  of  inclination, 
fpiritf  or  property  in  the  people  of  the  county. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

Summer  fallowing  is  univerlally  praftifed ;  winter  fallows 
by  a  few  people  only :  but  the  praaice  gains  ground.— The 
Only  manures  are  dung  and  lime.    No  particular  attention 
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is  paid  to  the  suiking  of  cpmpoft  dujigbiUs.s!-»Tliere  aip 
DO  implemc ntt  of 'hulhan4ry  peculiar  to  rthe .  county.  The 
JLeicefteribircrfingle  wheel  and  double  iunow  plou|^s»  hayp 
been  lately  introduced,  .and  .bid  .Ciiir;t;o  baniih  the  pjd  }o^g 
beamed  .fwing  ploughs.  The  .harrows  are  feldom  laige.or 
heavyicnoiigh ;  the  rollers  a^  moftly  too  light,  pone  i^t  for 
grafsUnd^^Horfes. alone  a^.madc  »fe^of :.th9ne,M.pP]ly 
one  ox  team  in  the  county. 

P^^r.— .There. are. feyeral  friendly  focieties  in  this  county^ 
yvhich  are  much  encouraged  by  gentlemen  ;  the  poor  induf* 
trious  man  has.  it  in  :  his  power,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
themt  to  purchafc  a  comfortable  fiipport  in  old  age,  fick* 
nefs  or  other  infirmities,  of  five  (hillings  per  week,  and,fb|ne  ^ 
few  who  have  got  a  large  capital,  allow  fix  ihilltogs  a, week  ; 
and  if  a  bad  cuftom  was  aboliihcd,  which  is  thatof  fpending 
two  pcnceout  of  a  f/lhilling  ji  monfh^which  each  meinber 
pays  to  thetfocicty,  ai^dthis  money  fofaved^  )vas  addc4:to 
the  ftock, » it  muft.  in :Z  'Short  time,  give ,. 911 ;. additional  .(hiU 
ling  per. week,  it  .being  exa^Iy  the  fame .,  proportion  ^s ^ ten 
pence  a  month;  is :  to.  five  fliiUings  per  week  ;  I  hope  there 
is  not  a  member , belonging  to  any  rpciety,who  will  not  chear* 
fully  give  up  twelve. pints  of  ale.a  year,  for  tbe  comfprtable 
addition  of  one  (hilling  a  week .  in  pld  age.  Thefe  focieties 
are,  undoubtedly,  ^ar  public;  gppd,  and  grffatly^e^fc  t^epopr 
rates. 

There  is  alfo  another  fociety  eftabli(hed  in  this  county 
tvithin  thefe  few  years,  which  has  been  of  infinite  fcrvice  in 
promoting  induftry,  amongft  the  children  of  the  laborers, 
and  the  good  cffcds  of.  it  have  already  rbeen  Mt,  by  the  pooif 
rates  having  been  lowered ,  fince .  its  <e(labli  (hmfnt , ,  '^nOiQ^d 
of  having  rifcn ;  which  I  believe  tq. be  .the  cafe  in  mod  coun* 
ties  in  England, .  during  the  fame  period;  but  were,  the 
poor  rates  to  ftand  at  the  fame  fum  they  did  fome  time  ago, 
it  might  fairly  be  called  a  lowering  of  the  rates,  becaufe  the 
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price  of  fcvcral  articles  which  the  poor  ufc,  has  fmcc  the 
€flabli(hmcnt  of  this  focictVf  been  raifed,  and  the  rental  of 
the  county  has  incrcafed,  confcquently  lefs  per  cent,  out 
of  the  produce,  is  paid  to  the  rates,  fuppofing  the  fum  of 
money,  in  the  rate,  to  be  the  fame ;  but  here  the  fum  it- 
felf  is  lowered,  which  no  apparrent  caufe  has  fo  much  con« 
tributed  to,  as  the  inflltution  of  thisfociety  of  induflry,  for 
which  the  county  is  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the  public  fpirit 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Fofter  of  Ryall ;  he  propofcd  it,  and 
has  taken,  and  continues  to  take  infinite  pains  in  promoting 
it,  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
account  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the  fociety,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  it,  which,  I  think  ufcful  to  add,  being  convin-* 
ccd  that  it  cannot^  be  too  publicly  nude  known,  or  too 
generally  adopted. 

The  promoting  of  induftry  amongft  the  laboring  part  of 
the  community,  and  particularly  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives,  being  undoubtedly  the  mod  defirable  of  all  things^ 
I  (hall  iirft  here  obferve,  from  the  ftatement*  of  the  poor't 
rates,  underneath,  that  there  appears  a  great  incrcafe  from 
the  year  1776  to  1785,  when  this  fociety  commenced. 
The  diflTercncc  between  thofc  two  years  being  872].  19s. 
but  from  1785  to  1793  there  is  only  one  year  in  which 
there  is  an  increafe,  the  year  1789,  and  in  that  year  the 
incrcafe  is  only  271.  15s.  In  every  other  year  thcro  is  a 
decrcafc  of  the  rates,,  and  the.  difference  between  the  rates  of 
1785,  when  this  fociety  commenced,  and  1793,  is  a  dc- 
crcafeof  93I.  19s. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  poor  rates  in  this  county,  art 
confjdcrably  higher,  in  thofe  pariOies  which  arc  not  inclofed,  % 

than  in  thofc  which  are  indofcd. 

•  •  ■  '  •  • 

The  average  of  the  rates  is  about  is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
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d. 

2664  6 

0 

a886  19 

0 

3537  S 

0 

3415  «6 

0 

3008  15 

0 

3075  «4 

0 

3567  0 

0: 

3171  X9 

0 

3537  3 

0 

3*74  19 

0 

3443  6 

0 

(  as   ) 

The  following  is  the  yearly  amount  of  the  nues  fiic 
the  whole  county  for  the  following  eleven  years  1 


1776  ,  — 

1780  r  -i* 

1786  — 

1787  — 

1788  — 

1789  — 

1790  — 

1791  — 
179a  — 

1793    — 

At  the  general  quarter  feOions  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
Iheldon  the  14th  of  July  1785,  His  Majefty's  juftices  of 
the  peace  then  aiTembled,  having  taken  into  their  confident 
tion  the  increaie  of  the  poor  rates,  the  vi'ant  of  regard  to  the 
employments  of  the  poor  in  general,  and  of  the  infant  poor 
in  particular;  rcfolved,  that  the  following  rates  and  orders 
|(purfuant  to  the  ftatutcs  made  and  provided  for  the  relief 
md  maintenance  of  the  poor)  fliould  be  obfcrvcd  within  the 
{fcveral  parifhcs  of  the  faid  county. 

I.  That  the  overfecrs  of  the  poor  of  each  parlfli,  do  im« 
Imediately  provide  fuch  raw  materials,  as  wool,  woollen 
yarn,  hemp,  and  flax,  as  alfo  wheels,  and  other  imple« 
mcnts  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  of  every  dcnomina* 
tion,  as  ihall  be  neceffary  to  enable  them  to  do  fuch  work^ 
as  they  are  capable  of  performing,  cither  by  fpinning* 
knitting,  or  any  other  employment  which  the  overfeer  may 
dircdl ;  and  that  the  overfeers  do  make  complaint,  before 
|a  juftice  of  the  peace,  of  thofe  who  refufe  to  work,  or  who 
vilfully  fpoil  the  raw  materials  given  them  ;  and  that  the 

D  averfcers 
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overfeers  fliall  in  the  feveral  refpefU  above  mentionedi  zSt 
according  to  the  dircdion  of  the  neareft  jufticc. 

a.  That  no  perfon  be  allowed  any  relief,  till  they  have 
done  fuch  work  as  they  are  capable  of. 

3*  That  from  nnH  afti^r  the  lit  day  of  January  then 
next,  no  perfon  be  allowed  any  relief,  on  account  of  ^aj 
child  above  ^  fix  years  of  age,  who  fhall  not  be  able 
to  knit. 

4.  That  no  perfon  be  allowed  any  relief,  on  account  of 
any  child,  above  nine  years  of  age,  who  fliall  not  be  able  to 
ipin  either  linen,  or  woollen. 

5.  That  the  overfecre  of  the  poor  of  each  parifli,  fliall 
meet,  at  the  lead,  once  every  month,  in  the  church  of 
their  re(pc£live  pariflies,  upon  the  Sunday,  after  divine 
fervice  ;  tliere  to  confider  of  the  bed  courfe  and  order  to  be 
takcu  and  mudc  m  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

That  the  magiftrates  might  have  the  advice  and  afliflance 
of  the  county  at  large,  in  endeavoring  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  the  evils  above  mentioned,  a  meeting  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  lands  and  tenements  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
was  rcquefled  to  be  holden  at  Oakham,  in  September  1785. 
At  which  meeting  it  was  refolvcd,  to  adopt  a  plan  which  a 
few  years  before  had  been  propofed,  and  with  great  fuccefs 
carried  into  execution,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  the 
fouthem  diflrifl  in  the  parts  of  Lindfey,  and  the  county  of 
Lincoln ;  and  the  following  propofals  were  agreed  upon, 
and  ordered  to  be  made  public  in  the  county  of  Rutbnd. 

I.  That  c\cty  pariih  be  requefled  to  fubfcribe  a  fum, 
amounting  to  the  proportion  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  poor 
rates  of  the  lafl  year,  and  to  authorife  (at  a  veflry  to  be 
immediately  called  for  that  purpofe)  the  overfeer  of  the 

poor 

*  Since  the  cftabliAment  of  thi«  ibciety,  may  childito  of  fife,  and  feiM 
^kw  Tfun  old,  bivc  ob uiAcd  pitmiiuni.  ^ 
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poor,  to  pay  tlie  faid  fubfcription  [into  the  luuids  of 
the  ne3icft  chief  conflablc,  before  the  loth  day  cf  No- 
vember. 

3.  That  individuals  befollclted,  to  fubfcribethe  Aim  of 
five  flilllings  each,  annually ;  Wgcr  fuuis  to  be  received  as 
benefactions. 

■;.  That  a  meeting  be  holden  at  Oakhamj  on  the  14th 
day  of  November  next,  to  chufe  a  committee  for  th« 
management  of  the  bufincfs. 

4.  That  premiums,  confiCling  of  cloathing,  be  given 
from  tlic  fald  fubfcription,  to  fuch  children  of  certain  ages 
and  dcfcrlption,  as  in  a  given  time,  fliall  have  produced 
the'grcateft  quantity  of  work,  of  different  kinds,  and  of 
the  bell  quality. 

5.  That  when  any  young  perfon  Oiall  go  out  to  ap- 
prcnticcHiip,  or  to  fcrvicc,*  or  iliall  be  married  with  the 
approbation  of  the  committee,  fuch  perfons  rtiall  receive 
not  Icfs  than  5].  nor  exceeding  lol.  if  he  or  {he  ihall  havs 
received  ilircc  of  the  annual  premiums  given  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  not  Icfs  than  2I.  nor  exceeding  3I.  if  he  or  (h» 
fhall  have  received  two  of  the  annual  premiums  ;  and  not 
Icfs  than  30s.  nor  exceeding  al.  if  he  or  (he  (hall  have 
received  one  premium. 

6.  That  premiums,  at  thcdirefiion  of  the  Committee,  be 
given  to  thofe  day  laborers  t  who  bring  up  four  or  more 
children,  born  in  wcdlocli,  to  the  age  of  founeen  years, 
without  relief  from  thcpari(h. 

7.  That  as  the  mod  eiFcflual  means  of  preventing 
families  becoming  chargeable,  it  be  (Irongly  recommended 
to  the  pariih  officers,  to  furnifh  (gratis)  wheels  to  thofc 
pcifons  who  wifh    to  employ  thcmfelves ;   although  they 

D  2  fbould 

*  The  fum  of  ail.  101.  hat  been  givco  by  the  coronunee,  to  thinccn  yung 
ftifbiu  in  bniie. 

.    t  The  fum  cf  ;6L  i}t,  hii  been  gi* en  to  vvtatj-tma  daj  Ubann. 
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ihould  not  be  chargeable  to  the  pari(h  i  and  to  order  the 
teachers  in  the  workhoufes,  to  allow  them  free  admiflioti 
into  the  fpinning  room,  and  to  teach  ihem  (gratis)  and 
that  the  profits  arifing  from  the  work  of  fuch  children,  be 
for  the  benefit  of  their  parents. 

And  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  county  on  the  14th  day 
of  November  1785,  a  committee  was  appointed,  confiding 
pf  twenty-three  perfons,  who  undertook  the  management 
of  the  bufinefs  for  one  year. 

The  committee,  having  at  their  next  meeting  on  the 
loth  day  of  Deccccmbcr^  afccrtaincd  tbe  number  of  fub* 
fcribing  pariHics  to  be  forty-fix,  proceeded  to  divide  them 
into  five  clafics,  having  regard  to  neighbourhood,  and  to 
the  amount  of  the  pariih  rates;  and  each  member  of 
the  committee  undertook  to  *  fuperintend  one  or  more 
pariflies. 

It  appearing  to  the  committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
7th  day  of  February  1786,  that  the  fum  of  1 208L  igs,  4|d. 
bad  been  received  by  their  treafurer,    they  refolvcd  that 

aal. 


*  Thofe  who  undertake  to  fupcnntcnd  the  paiiihef,  tre  called  tniftcef,  and 
U  IS  the  bufinefs  of  i  truftee  to  acquaiot  the  children  of  the  parish  which  he  fu- 
penntends,  with  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  committee )  to  uke  care  that  th« 
work  required  to  be  done^  be  punQually  performed}  to  collet  the  fubfcrip* 
tions  and  benefa^ioas ;  and  prevent  any  impolition  that  may  be  atumpted  to  bt 
made  upon  tlic  rodety;  (o  that  the  fucccfi  of  this  undcrtakiag  depends  Tcr/ 
iDoch  upoa  the  atteatioa  of  the  tniilces. 

+  BcnefaaMQS     .     -  * ^^^\    % 

Annual  Subfcriptloos  of  5s«    •-..••••      6717    3 
Pariih  Subfcriptiosi  of  1  per  ccot,  of  the  Poor's  Raus     iS  17  io| 

£.008  19   4{ 
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J  X  22l.  19s.  (hould  be  allowed  for  the  prefent  year*  to  each 
I  of  the  five  chltis,  to  purchnfc  cloathing  for  thofe  childzcn 
I  who  fhctuld  be  found  to  be  the  moA  ioduArious. 

On  the  27th  day  of  May  1786,  the cooamittee  proceeded- 
I  to  the  dinribution  of  the  premiums :  the  niimber  of  j^caa- 
I  didatcs  amounted  to  236. 

Money  allowed   by  the  committee*  in  each  year»   foc- 

I  purchafing  cloaihing. 


£■  '■ 

In  Jj86 

— 

loS  9 

1787 

'— 

104  6 

178S 

—  . 

104  6 

1789 

— 

S3  5 

1790 

— 

83   S 

1791 

— 

86  5 

1791 

— 

88  10 

"793 

— 

9>  5 

The  number  of  candidates  in  the  different  yean,  from. 
Ilhc  Inllltution  of  the  foclcty. 

1786  Spinners  of  Jcrfey    2ii 

Linen        3 
Knitters  22 

-^336 

1787  -    -    -      Jcrfey     302 

Linen        9 
Knitters  37 

348  ■ 

X  Thii  fum  wii  ilividcJ  into  15  Fremiumi,  nulUos  la  th«  j  cUflei  nj . 

gpTcmiun-.i. 

\  A  I'cttkin  i]ijintlty  of  work  i*  required  Co  be  donCf  In  cwo  otMithtt  htfar9 
Mn/diilJ  cm  be  aiJmitteJ  a  tjndiilitei  and  >  per  fun  well  acquiiated  witlk  fpia> 
'''n^JaJ  kaiciiag,  u  appwaui  w  fee  eich  cjodJJjtc  fpin  er  luutoiie  hourj 

hid)  hour'i  work  it  fttiMei  U  tiu  umaitMc  oa  liu  ^"J  tbe  pKmiiun*  «• 

Ilfofcd  of. 
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X   30   j 

\  .  1788  /-^    -'  -     Jcrfey    457 

Linen      15 
Knitters  60 

33a 

1789  -    -    -     Jcrfey    ao3 

Linen        8 

Knitters  29 

—  240 

1790  -    -    -     Jcrfey    23a 

Linen      15 

Knitters  40 

287 

1791  -    -    .^     Jcrfey    263 

Linen      19 
Knitters  57 

339 

1792  «    -    «  ^Jcrfey    279 

Linen      1 5 
Knitters  69 

363 

'  '793     -    -    -     Jcrfey    261 

Linen      21 
Knitters  89 

37* 

Inclofura.'^ About  one  third  of  the  county  is  uninclofed ; 
the  other  two  thirds  are  indofed.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  fo  large  a  portion  fhould  be  uninclofed,  and  in  fo 
bad  a  (late  of  cultivation,  that  improvements  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled. It  is  under  confideration,  to  apply  to  parliament,  for 
ads,  to  indofe  three  lordihips  in  this  county  next  fummcr, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  follow  that  excellent 
example.  The  advantages  which  have  been  found  to  refult 
from  indoHng  land,  in  regard  to  the  increafe  of  rent,  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  produce^  improvement  of  ftock^  &c.  are 
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the  grcatefl  pofliblc.  Eveiy  fort  of  land*  flhen  inclofed»  is 
But  to  the  ufe  for  which  It  is  beR  adapted.  The  [profits' 
lo  the  owner,  hy  thr  incrcafcd  produce  of  the  land  alieady 
|-nlciv2teil,  and  by  bringing  uiitultivatcd  parts  of  the  open 
iclds  under  good  cuhivation.  have  been  very  confiderable, 
md  in  the  (lock  the  benefit  is  mofl  peculiarly  felt. 

In  regard  to  that  important  qiicdion,  whether  inclofures 
liave  increafcd  or  decreafed  population,  I  am  of  opiti'ion* 
when  the  firR  great  run  of  indofurcs  took  place  (which 
Kvas  about  the  year  1760)  that  in  fcveral  new  inclofed 
irifiics,  the  laborers  wanted  employment,  therefore  were 
Lbligod  to  t:^kc  (hcltcr  in  other  parifhcs,  or  get  other  em- 
liloyment.  The  reafon  was  obvious.  The  fanners  at  that 
lime,  laid  a  confidtirablc  part  to  grafs,  and  the  remainder  was 
lept  in  the  fame  courfe  of  crops ;  and  nearly  in  every  rcfpeft 
■he  like  management,  as  in  the  open  field  ftate.  But  Hnce 
letter  modes  of  cultivation  have  been  adopted,  which  are 
Ull  improving,  I  have  no  fcniple  to  fay  inclofing  increafes 
population. 

3anking,  Haffacking,  and  Draining,  are  all  winter  works; 
Lnd  there  is  in  gencnl  no  want  of  employment,  as  ihele 
Ift'oiks  are  carried  on  with  fpirit  in  this  county :  and  it  is  a 
fcreit  happincfs,  as  by  lliefe  advantages  the  laborers  get 
Kinploymcnt,  and  in  general  they  arc  a  fct  of  induftrious 
Pionpll  men,  - 

Advantagtt  sf  Indafiircs. — Many  gentlemen  who  have  pro- 
Ipcriy  in  open  fields,  intercll  ihemfelves  warmly  in  the  fcheme 
Icf  inclofing.  Much  is  due  to  that  public  Ipirit,  and  many 
■important  advantages  are  thence  to  be  cxpeAcd.  How  can  a 
Ifarmcr,  with  all  the  toil  and  pains  he  is  capable  of,  make  any 
Iconliderablc  Improvement  in  his  land,  in  an  open  field  flatel 
iHc  can  never  be  paid  ior  his  trouble  ;  his  expences,  where  his 
and  lay  intermixed,  which  is  always^the  cafe  in  open  fields,  are 

more 
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snore  than  his  improvements  can  be^  if  he  had  ever  Co  much 
time  or  inclination  to  do  it ;  he  is  confined  to  the  expenCve 
method  of  tillage,  though  the  nature  of  the  foil  be  fuch,  as  to 
be  turned  into  good  pafture,  an  J  capable  of  becoming  of  more 
value  to  the  occupiers  at  one  tenth  part  of  the  expcn;.c.  In* 
cloHng  is  alfo  an  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  timber, 
which  every  one  muft  acknowledge,  to  be  a  national  good, 
and  in  all  other  relpc£ls  as  well  as  planting,  the  public  is  UQ« 
doubtedly  benefited  by  them. 

A  trading  country,  like  England,  will  always  want  tim- 
ber, and  the  confumption  of  it,  in  time  of  war,  is  fo  great, 
as  to  make  it  the  intereft,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  to  promote  the  growth  of  it ;  bcfidcs  that,  it 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  improvement  of  their  eflates, 
to  plant  upon  them  fuch  foreft  trees,  as  may  bcfl  fuit  thqir 
foil  and  fituation.  Another  incftimable  advantage  arifes  from 
inclofures,  which  is,  having  the  land,  tithe  free,  which,  at 
prcfcnt,  cannot  be  fo  well  effcAed  any  other  way. 

I  cannot  but  lament,  that  an  a£l  of  parliament  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  is  made  fo  expenfive,  andexprefsmy  hope,  that  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  impediment  to 
improvement  may  be  done  away.  Upon  the  commencement 
of  all  inclofures,  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  (late  of  the 
roads,  and  effeflual  meafures  purfucd  for  making  and  re- 
pairing the  fame,  at  the  proprietor's  expence  ;  this  I  under- 
ftind  is  now  cfFcdlually  provided  for,  by  a  (landing  order  of 
the  Houfc  of  Commons  in  all  Bills  for  inclofing,  and  after- 
wards, care  iliould  be  taken,  that  the  parochial  duty  is  not 
ncgleilcd ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  levy  will  be 
fufficicnt  to  keep  therein  good  repair.  Where  ploughed  land 
is  let  upon  leafcs,  great  care  and.'attentcon  (hould  be  taken, 
in  making  covenants  between  bndlord  and  tenant  applicable 
to  the  foils  ;  but  the  great  bufinefs  is,  to  fee  them  afterwards 
enforced  j  for  want  of  this,  I  have  often  feen  farms  greatly 
injured  by    he  tenants,  while  the  landlord  thought  himfelf 

pcrfcdly 
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pcrfcfl-ly  fecure,  by -the  covenants  having  been  judidoufly 
drawD;,  but  tohU  ^cat.  furprife,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  Jic  finds  his/arm  worfe  by  fifiy  per  cent.  .When  this 
is  the  cafe,  tjie  landlord  not  knowing  \vbal  to  do  witU  his 
land' in  this  ruinous  Hate,  is  induced  to  let  it  tp  a  monied 
man  at  a  very  low  rent,  to  improve,  and  on  his  owe  terms  ;. 
this  feldom  or  ever  fucceeds  i  the  tenant  knows  well  how  to 
ipanage  thcfe  terms  to  his  own  advantagn ;  and  it  U  more 
than  ten  to  one,  buLthat  the  farm  is  left  in  as  bad*  if  not 
worfc  date,  than  when  he  entered  upon  it. 

Moft  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  have  farms  upon- 
their  eflates  in  this  ruinous  Aate,'  ancT  which  muH  fall  into ' 
their  own  hands,. or  be  let  at  fo  low  a  rent,  that  it  becomes 
comparatively  fpeaklng",  na'cfhte :  when  this  happens,  it 
is  the  landlord'^  ii^tcrefl  to  take,  fuc^  ^  farn^  iuio  his  own 
bands,  and  pu^  it  under  tl^e  ^e(l  management  poflible  £or 
four  or  five  y«arSf  o^  i{l?fil  i);  i^  got  iq  ,fo  good  a  (btp,  that  a- 
TcfponTiblc  ten:tnt  will  'glad|y  take  it  upon  the  laodloi^'s 
terms  :,  ^.bis.will  be  giving, an,  example,  tQ  others,  and  f^tif- 
fafiion  to  lumffL-ii'  iufcc|ng.his  land  in  a  good  (laic  of  culti- 
vation, pnd  his  tenant  going  on  well  and  following  a  rota- 
tion of  crops,  by  wbiclj.hc  will  be  ultimately  benefitted,! 
atid.th^Iand  kept  jngood  condition.  Tliis  makes  the  intcrcQ 
of  landlord  and  tenant  uniic  in.  the  fame  caufe,  upon  which 
the  happinefs  of  bpth  fo  much.dcpcndg,  thai  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  when  cither  deviate  therefrom. 

Bcfidcs,  if  gentlemen  were  regularly  to  take  tarms  into 
their  own  hands,  that  are  badly  cultivated,  and  as  regularly 
let  them  again,  when  put  into  proper  order,  it  might  be  ihc 
means  of  promoting,  a  great! fpirit' of  improvement  and  good 
management  among  the  farmers. 

I  am  furc  every  good  tenant  will  agree  with  me  in  what 

I  have  fuggcfled,  when  he  conCdeis,  how  exceedingly  hard 

it  is,  upon  every  induArious  occupier  of  land,  to  have  one. 

E  or. 


f 
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mr  more  farms  in  his  pariih,  fo  reduced  by  bad  managemeni 
as  to  be  let,  and  confequently  rated,  at  half  the  rent  it  had 
been  let  for»  and  was  fairly  worth,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  leafe ;  by  which  means,  an  additional  burthen,  (it  may  be 
of  one  half  the  parifh  levies,  which  had  been  before  equal,) 
is,  by  bad  managers  and  reduced  rents,  thrown  on  the  induf« 
trious  tenants,  whofe  £ums  are  well  and  properly  managed 
and  cultivated.  This  is  only  a  private  injury  'tis  true,  but 
I  hope  it  is  fufficient  to  apologize  for  what  I  have  advanced. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  fpirit  of  improvement  has  encreafed  very  much  of 
late  years,  among  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Rutland^  The 
beft  and  fureft  method  to  excite  that  fpirit,  is  to  fet  the  farmer 
a  good  example,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  Gentlemen  of 
property,  whofe  intereft  is  more  than  equally  concerned 
with  the  tenant ;  the  advantage  to  the  former  being  per- 
manent, whilfl  that  of  the  latter  is  of  a  more  temporary 
nature.  I  think,  upon  every  eftate,  that  the  owner  (hould 
iacrifice  a  few  acres  of  land,  to  the  trial  of  every  uf<:ful 
experiment,  for  if  the  tenanu  fee  any  advantage  refulting 
from  them,  they  will  be  fure  to  follow. 
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TO    THE    READER, 


IT  it  requeiled  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  chl 
culture,  at  its  oiSce  in  London,  with  an/  additional  renf 
vations  which  may  occur  on  the  perufal,  written  on  the! 
as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  a4d,  that  this  report,  is,  at  prel 
circulated,  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  procuring  farther  f 
fpeAing  the  hulbandry  of  this  diftrid,  and  of  euablinJ 
contnbute  his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  | 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  : 
I  ties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  ( 
[its  power,  to  any  perfon  who  may  be  defirous  of  improJ 
'  cattle,  Iheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ufcful  experiment  in  hi 


IiOMBoir,  FzB.  1794, 
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L>OMfORMABLY  to  the  dcfire  of  llic  Board  of  Agi  Jculturr, 
j^fumunicatccl  to  mc  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  its  Picfidcnt, 
I  [)3ve  undcilakcu  to  dcfcribe,  in  as  cor.cifc  terms  a  the  cx- 
.gpt  of  fo  iiitcrcftiiig  a  diftrift  wilt  admit  ofj  tlic  prcfciit  flatc 
nf  ili^  agriculture  of  tlic  county  of  Lincoln.    In  the  pro- 
fs of  which  defign,  fhould  any  of  my  flalemcnts  Iccm- 
ply  bear  too  hard  upon  the  conduA  or  management  of 
particular   individuals,  it  is  not  intended  by  mc  as  any 
ncrfonal  icf^cxion  upon  them.     Tlic  faithful  eitecution  of 
(lie  important  bufincfs  committed  to  my  charge,  muO,  at 
,nv  rate,  fuperfiidc  every  other  confideration  :  And  in  what- 
ticr  iiiftanccs  1  may  commit  errors,  from  the  vaft  extent  of 
ibe  county  under  review,  or  from  other  circumftances,  the 
fiibjc£t  (from  the  plan  fo  happily  adopted  by  the  Board,  of 
tirculaiing  thcfc  reports  previous  to  their  being  publllhedj 
lies  open  to  aftcr-difculTion,  correflion,  and  improvement. 
U  niuft  occur,  alfo,  to  the  mind  of  every  perfon  of  obfer- 
ution  and  candour,  that  the  buiincfs  of  a  reformer  is  an 
odious  lafk,   and  attended  with  innumerable  difBcuhics  to 
execute  it  to  advantage,  whui  oven  a  fingle  objeft  >>  in 
vicv;    but  becomes  (li'l  more  arduous,  when  a  variety  of 
points  are  to  come  uiidcr  difculTion. 

Ecciy  couiUry  ha<  its  enceltenccs  and  defeats,  as  well  in 

tlie  mlicant  qualities  uf  its  foil,  as  in  the  manners,  cufloms, 

ana'iRodesv-f  management  of  its  inhabitants.  And  it  behoves 

l/jo/epcrfons,  whofe  province  it  is,  whether  as  proprietors, 

>S^nts,    flcwards,  or  othcrwife,  to  corrcft  mifmanagement 

wd ejcifl^ins  abufei,  in  any  panicular  parifh  or  diHriA,— 

^^  -vtrcll  afceitalne<l  of  tbe  pntdicablUt;,  and  the  pioba- 
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blc  advantages^  to  be  derived  from  fubvcriing  or  altering 
any  fuch  abufcs,  before  they  fet  out  upon  the  mcafure. 
If  that  point  be  not  ftriflly  attended  to,  any  miicarriagc 
neccffarily  tends  to  bringavery  unfortunate Jcgrcc  of  d'fcrcdit 
upon  many  other  procedures,  the  fucccfs  of  which  would  be 
certain  ;  thereby  cafting  a  damp  upon  the  progrcfsand  the 
fpirit  of  improvement, — It  is  no  Icfs  nccclFaiy  to  examine 
ftriftly  into  the  implements  of  huH^anJry,  and  to  compare 
them  with  their  ufcs,  that  no  advantages  may  be  overlooked, 
and  a  Icfs  applicable  fort  fuhilituicd  for  a  better:  Sucli  cir- 
cumftanccs  have  happened,  where  a  violent  zeal  for  rcrornu' 
tion  has  ran  before  every  other  confidcnition.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  every  occupier  of  land,  uhofe 
knowledge  and  purfnils  have  been  confined  to  any  given  pa- 
rllhor  dlftrift,  has  formed  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  that  modcof  • 
management,  upon  the  foil  he  occupies,  which  appears  to 
him  the  utmoft  point  of  pciTcfllon  ;  and  he  puilucs  it  in  a 
more  or  lefs  direft  path,  in  proportion  as  his  capital,  his  per- 
manency  in  thefltuatipn,  and  a  variety  ofindircft  views,  will 
allow  him.  When  any  queflion  fliall  arife  upon  the  annual 
value  of  fuch  his  occupation,  he  docs  not  fcruple  to  (land  up 
with  confidence  and  afiert,  (what  he  verily  believes  to  be 
true),  that  be  knows  the  value  of  it  better  than  any  other 
man  ;  he  has  fown  and  reaped  upon  it ;  he  has  fccn  it  in  eve* 
ry  feafon  for  a  fcrics  of  years:— And  the  plaufibility  of 
luch  aflcrtions  very  freyucntly  have  weight,  with  perfons 
of  great  good  fenfe  and  abundant  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  vain  might  any  perfon,  who  has  made  agriculture 
his  particular  ftudy,— come  forth  to  inform  him,  that 
Ills  mode  of  managing  his  farm  tends  to  continue  the  foil 
weak  and  foul ;  that  he  too  often  ploughs  it,  and  crops  it  with 
white  grain  :  That  meliorating  crops  fliould  be  interwoven 
therewith,  and  that  it  (hould  be  laid  down  with  the//y?  crop 
of  corn,  fowing  grafs  feeds  nextafter  a  fallow,  and  turnips, 
for  two  or  three  years  :  That  lime  would  be  a  confidcrablc 
4  improvtf- 
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improvement  upon  the  foil,  which  perhaps  is  cheap,  and  at 
hand :  That  a  confidvrablc  portion  of  meadow  land  might  he 
flooded  at  plcafure,  according  to  the  Somerfctlhirc  plan  of 
making  water  meadows:  that  upon  fearchlng  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  tliere  is  a  probability  of  finding  marle» 
or  claVf  which  would  greatly  tend  to  fertilize  the  furfacc, 
if  jadicioufly  laid  upon  it,  together  with  innumerable 
other  improvements  which  might  be  pointed  out:  whilft 
ancient  prejudices  remain,    the  moft  convincing    argu- 
ments arc  incfTeflual.     It  is  example,  and  the  imitation  of 
it  enforced  by  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  in  the  Icafes 
they  grants'  and  that  only,  that  can  bring  about  a  radical 
care;  nevcrthelcfs,  it  often  occurs,  tliat  fpeculativci  and 
even  praflical  men,  arc  midcd,  and  miftakc  appearances. 
The  foils  which  appear  moft  familiar  in  converfation,  or 
intrcatifcs,  on  huibandry,  are  cby,  flrong  loam,  mixed 
foii»  light  loam,  and  fand,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
mixture  of  the  extreme,  heavy,  and  extreme  light,  being 
day  and  fand,  witli  the  different  forts  of  flones,  pebbles, 
and  foily  which  arife  from  the  bodies  of  putrificd  an  J  de- 
cayed roots,  exfoliations,  anddepofits  of  vegetables,  plants, 
andmanuic,  comprehend  all  the  ToiU  in  the  united  king- 
doms, and  it  is  the  difcrlmination  of  the  different  forts 
and  degrees  of  mixture*  of  them^  upon   which  the  great 
hinge  of  tranfplanting  as  it  were,  any  particular  mode  of 
culture  from  one  county  to  another,  under  the   idea  of 
fimilar  foils  lequiring  and  admitting  of  limilar  manage- 
ment, depend.  r>c(idcs,  it  muft  not  be  forgottcni  that  1  have 
now  only  alluded  to    the   furface,    attention    Ihould    be 
equally  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  ftratums  of  foil,  which  lie 
immediately  under  that^  which  is  in  common  ufe  for  culti- 
vation of  grain  and  vegetables,  on  this  depends,  in  a  great 
<icgrce,  its  fertility,  for  if  the  ftratum  immediately  under 
the  fupcrficial   one,  is  of  a  firong  retentive  nature,  the 
vegetation  will  be  checjccd  in  wet  fcafons  by  its  coldnefs, 

'     •     and 
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und  die  mucilage  ncccflary  for  the  food  of  the  crop  will  be 
too  much  mixed  with  water  to  afFord  proper  nouriflimcnr, 
the  pUnts  will  be  irrecoverably  checked  or  pcrifhed.  If, 
en  the  other  hand,  the  ftratum  of  foil  immediately  under 
the  fupcrficial  one  is  too  loofc,  and  un retentive,  the 
moifture  ncccflary  to  be  nnxcd  with  mucilage,  for  a  due 
fupport  of  the  plants,  being  too  thin,  will  fink  with  it, 
and  he  wafhed  away,  and  it  is  upon  the  different  degrees 
of  this  retentive  quality  of  the  foil  upon  which,  in  a  con- 
iiderable  degree,  the  value  of  the  furfacc,  and  of  courre, 
tlie  nicety  of  judgment  in  a  furvcyor  depends.  From  what 
has  already  been  obferved,  it  docs  not  require  much  time 
to  fet  forth  the  particular  foil  which  is  mod  valuable  as  to 
the  foregoing  critcrions,  viz.  that  which  is  neither  too 
retentive  of  moifture,  to  chill  the  plants,  or  render  their 
food  too  thin,  nor  too  loofe  in  its  nature  to  admit  its  run- 
ning through  it  too  rapidly;  but  otherwife,  gradually  fil- 
tering the  fupertluous  pure  moifture  through  it,  leaving 
behind  it  in  the  foil,  all  the  food  for  plants  with  which  in 
its  pallage  it  was  mixed,  in  the  mojl  JlQuriJhlng  ftate. 


PREJUDICES  AGjIINST  THE  COUNTT. 

£j$TAT£s  have  been  fold  in  Lincolnfhire,  within  afhort 
diftance  of  time,  for  half  their  real  value.  Gentlemen  pof- 
fefling  landed  property  in  this  county,  (and  having  eftatcs 
upon  which  they  rcfide  in  others),  cither  from  a  prejudice 
agalnft  the  diftriS,  geneially  imbibed  upon  an  idea,  that 
it  is  low,  and  fubjcft  to  inundations,  without  minutely 
examining  into  the  ftate  and  condition  of  their  property, 
liave  for  this,  and  various  rcofons,  made  their  eleftion  to 
fell  their  property  here,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  purchafc  in 
another ;  and,  in  one  inftance,  it  is  faid,  that  an  eftate 
vus  fold  in  this  county,  not  many  years  ago,  for  near 


; 
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%a  lefs  than  ic  was  foon  ftftenTards  prored  to  be 

lut  fince  the  American  war,  that  a  prejudice, 
Inierlv  prevailed  amongft  monicd  men,  as  to  the 
\  ftate  of  ihe  drainage  of  this  county,  has  in  any 
kn  difpelled.  In  advancing  money  upon  mrrt- 
htics,  this  county  formerly  was  particularly  ex- 
|hich  is  a  ciicitrnftancc  well  known  to  the  coii- 

in  London. 
lot  the  county  being  lov?,  and  its  drainage  hav- 
Ifcrics  of  years  been  negleflcd,  a  concludon  had 
1  by  pcrfoiis  in  remote  Situations,  unacquainted 
Ihat  the  whole  dK^rrid  is  in  winter  a  kind  of  duck 
lo  have  informed  them  that  ihe2-3ds  of  it  is  higli 
pud,  requiring  no  extraordinary  drainage,  would 
credit  as  the  moft  extravagant  adertion  that 
Idcrilcd. 


EXTENT  ef  the  COUNTT, 

|iivc  to  the  bcft  accounts  I  have  been  enabled 
,  this  county  is  77  miles  'ong,  4S  broad,  and 
p  in  circumfcrjiicc.  Ii  contains  295S  fquarc  miles. 
into  3  provinces,  viz.  Holland,  Kcrftcven, 
llfcy.     Thclc  provinces    arc   fubdividcd   into   30 

llenian,  in   a  diflant  cwntj,  poirdTed  of  a  cnnfiilersbk  eftace  in 
t,  being  difpofcd  to  fcllit,  Tent  Unwnaviluer  9(]anJfi-om  his  own 
ram  o(  in'ci;rity,  anil  nf  gLncril  :itki)Owleilgc>l  (kill  ia  his 
Li  who,   after  makiog  his  fu.vey,  in   3  i/.t\,  and   uifavourabla 
',  rstimieJ  to  liii  employer  with  'he  imfavour  'b'e  impreflion 
and  recommsndeil,  ihnt  ;ncirdcrioenr'b;i(h'he  permanetwy 
.,  he  [hsulil  grant  Ihe UniiC  a  leifefor  11  yeait.     This  WM 
|dufte,  and  the  cftjLc  wm  immcd.itelvajfered  Toe  Me.    It  'cT.tisd^ 
indifferent  3  ?r-re,  it.«[  the  purdufer  is   Cnid  lo  bavt  been  a 
Ti  ij  to  10  thouOad  pouuds  by  Ibe  barE>iii>  Mao; oiher.alUniac- 
jttur*  tnight  be  quoted, 

hundreds  k 
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hundreds,  containing  63opariflKsr,  i  city,  anda6maiktt 
towns.  1  he  quantity  of  acres  arc  con^putcd  at  1,893,120. 
But  as  it  is  not  neccflary,  or  even  poiEblc,  on  the  prcfcnt 
occafion,  to  be  minutely  exa£t  in  regard  to  the  fcparatiou 
.of  the  quantities  of  the  different  foils,  I  (hall  hazard  an 
opinion  that  they  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  proper* 

tions  ( 

Acres. 

Inclofed  maifli  and  few  land        —          —  473i000 

Commons,  waAes,  and  unembarked  fait  marllies  200,000 

Common  fields         —        —        —        —  268,000 

Wood-land    —        —      —        —        —  25,000 

Inclofed  up  land  —        — •        —        —  927,120 


Total    —    1 1893, 1 20 


SOIL. 

JltVEKY  foil  in  the  united  kingdom,  may  be  found  in  this 
county,  in  conHderable  quantities,  from  the  Iharpeft  fand, 
and  lightcfl  moor,  to  the  ftrongeft  clay,  in  all  its  various 
mixture  and  qualities. 

No  county  in  England  can  boaft  fuch  various  gifts  of 
nature,  beftowcd  with  fo  even  an  hand,  that  a  general 
mixture  of  property  and  foils,  if  judicioully  applied  in  the 
letting,  would  operate  upon  the  whole  in  the  fame  ratio 
of  advantage,  with  which  fuch  gifts  are  attended  upon  a 
well  cultivated  farm,  one  and  the  fame  diflrift  affording 
light  loamy  foils,  for  the  produ£^ion  of  corn  and  green 
winter  wood,  whilfl  the  neighbouring  marfh  affords  ex- 
cellent pafture  for  feeding  cattle  and  fheep  in  Summer, 
advantages,  which,  when  laid  together,  cannot  be  equalled 
in  any  degreee  by  the  feparatc  ufes  of  either. 

CJimcti 
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'mnit.  The  air  and  climate  of  this  county,  in  point 
ubrity,  is,  \ipon  tlie  highcft  part  of  it,  cqua!  to  any  in 
iiigdom.  Upon  tlic  fenny  and  niaifhy  parts,  it  hai 
very  much  improved  of  laic  years,  fiiice  the  drainage 
iccn  more  attended  to  ;  and  at  this  time,  the  inhabi* 

of  the  cminiy  have  no  dread  of  their  healths  being 
Ircd,  in  fhifting  their  abodes,  even  at  advanced  periods 
e,  from  tlie  upper  pnris  called  llie  Woulds,  to  the 
[I  part  of  ihe  fens  and  marfhcs.  The  time  of  harvcfl; 
c  Northern  andEallcin  p.irt  of  the  county,  lying  open 
:  ocean,  is  a  little  delayed  from  that  circumllnnce  ;  hut 

proper  times  and  fcafons,  for  dcpoHting  ilie  varioin 
in  the  ground,  were  to  be  judicioufly  attended  to,  as 
IS  the  proper  times  of  laying  downtime  land  for  hay, 
lay  and  corn  harvcd  would  come  on  much  earlier  than 
fcnt,  and  nearly  as  foon  in  this  county  as  in  any  other 
t  fame  latitude,  except  in  fomc  rare  {ituationi,  where 

lis  in  fome  degree  cold  and  filnty,  being  of  a  deep 

natute. 


w 
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PRESENT  STATE  op  the  COUNTr. 


For  the  fake  of  making  my  obfcrvations,  on  the  prcfcnt 
ilate  of  the  county,  the  better  undcrftood,  I  fhall  confidcr 
it  under  four  heads,  namely;  i.  Fen;  2.  Strong  loamy 
foils,  not  fubjeft  to  be  overflowed ;  3.  The  Woulds,  or 
light  foils  ;  and,  4.  The  marfhes.  The  property  in  the 
fens,  marihes,  and  Woulds,  is,  in  general,  in  the  hands 
of  large  proprietors;  on  the  ftrong  loamy  foils,  it  is  more 
diffufed  among  the  yeomanry,  and  the  occupations  are 
laid  out  in  a  fimilar  way,  proprietors  of  extenfive  landed 
property,  letting  it,  for  the  moft  part,  in  an  equal  ratio,  to 
be  occupied  in  large  parcels. 

The  kns  are  (ituated  on  the  South-Eafl:  part  of  the 
county  :  the  marfhes  extend  along  the  fea-  coaft,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Humbcr,  to  Crofs  Keys  Wa(h,  the  ftrong 
loamy  foils  on  the  South,  South*£aft,  and  South- Weft, 
and  part  in  the  North- Weft,  and  fkirting  between  the 
marfhes,  fens,  and  high  lands,  including  that  portion  of 
mixed  arable  and  pafture  land  called  the  middle  marfh* 
The  woulds,  or  light  foils,  are  chiefly  North  of  Lincoln ; 
with  a  fmall  portion  on  the  South,  extending  to  the  Trent 
and  Humber»  on  the  North  and  Noith-Eaft,  and  on  the 
N ortL-Eaft  and  Eaft  to  the  marfhes. 
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I.  THE    FENS. 


E  OF  Cultivation.  That  part  of  the  Fens  which 
bd  in  the  way  of  cultivaiion,  is  chiefly  arable,  and 
pnally  laid  down  for  pafture-*wben  exbauflcd  by 
[hing,  with  ray-grafs  and  clover.     Paring  and  burn- 

the  great  refource,  and  here  it  is  pra£tifed  in  the 

extent. 

tern  of  hufbandry,  orprecife  mode  of  management, 

ling  to  the  quality  of  the  land  (generally  fpcaking) 

is  none.    Doubtlefs,  in  To  vail  an  extent  of  country, 

lare  occupiers  who  approach  nearer  to  perfeAion  in 

|management  than  others ;  but  the  general  pra£tice  is, 

;in  with  paring  and  burning,  as  the  foundation  of 

[hufbandry,  to  fow  cole,  or  rape-feed  (which  often 

for  feed).     Then  oats  are  fowed  in  fucceflion,  year 
Tar,  till  the  powers  of  the  land  are  nearly  cxhaufted, 

it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  farmer  fhall,  by  a  rcpe- 

of  croppings,  be  repaid  for  his  feed  and  labour; 

hen,  fuch  land  is  left  to  repair  itfelf  by  reft,  for  many 

Nor  is  it  an  univerfal  praftice  to   fow  grafs-fecds 

:hc  laft  crop  of  grain,  and  if  this  proccfs  fucceeds  cn- 

to  the  wiihcs  of  the  farmer,  the  fooner  the  land  ac- 

|s  a  great  thickncfs  of  coarfc  produftions,  the  better; 

:n  it  will  the  fooner  require  paring  and  burning,  and 

a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  aflies,  a  promifing 
lation  for  fucceflive  crops  of  oats,  or  white  grain, 

le  parts  of  the  fens  are  in  a  (late  of  pallure,  and  now 
cd  from  the  plough  by  the  refpeftive  proprietors;  the 
is  (locked  with  fatting  oxen  and  Iheep,  and  the  more 
|ary  with  breeding  ftock. 

C  t  N* 
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No  part  of  the  Fens  can  poflibly  be  watered  as  an  im- 
provement:  in  Winter  there  is  loo  much  of  that  element, 
and  in  Summer,  the  frclhes  from  the  highlands,  will  fcarccly 
afford  a  fufiicicnt  quantity  of  water  for  the  flock  to  drink  ; 
and  if  more  could  be  received  down  the  rivers,  to  fcour 
them  out,  and  prevent  their  choaking  up,  it  ought  to  be  fo 
ufcd,  as  a  primary  objcft.  Fallowing  is  very  rarely  praflifcd, 
paring  and  burning  being  its  fubftiiute, 

Cropi  In  the  Fens.  Oats  arc  the  grain  chiefly  cultivated, 
with  here  and  there  wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  barley* 
Colc-fced  and  clover  arc  the  chief  vegetable  crops,  but  the 
latter  is  generally  fown  with  bad  or  foul  ray-grafs,  when 
the  land  is  cxhauftcd  by  repeated  crops  of  white  grain,  fa 
that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  a  fair  feparatc  ufc  of  it, 
is  very  rarely  experienced. 

iroaJ.  At  Brothertoft,  or  in  its  vicinity,  near  Bofloni 
large  quantities  of  woad  are  cultivated  by  Mr.  Cartwright 
and  Mr.  Harrifon,  and  with  profit.  The  former  of  thefc  gea- . 
tlcmen  has  credted  fomc  very  convenient  buildings,  for 
nianufaAuring,  or  converting  it  to  its  right  ufcs.  The  cuU 
tivation  of  this  plant  in  a  fyflematic  manner,  feems  to  be 
his  intention,  and  being  pollcdcd  of  a  confiderable  traft  of 
land,  he  will  be  enabled  to  continue  regular  apportionments 
of  it,  for  4  or  5  years  bearing  woad.  then  to  be  laid  down 
in  pafture  for  lo  or  xa  years,  after  which  it  comes  round 
again  for  woad. 

Manun.  The  manures  chiefly  ufed  in  the  fens  arc, 
the  vegetable  allies  arifing  from  paring  and  burning,  and 
common  liable,  or  flable-yard,  dung,  which  latter  manure, 
till  lately,  was  confidered  to  be  of  no  value  by  the  fen-* 
farmers,  but  rather  an  incumbrance;  and  I  recollcft  an 
inftance  of  its  accumulating  fo  much  in  a  farm*yard  here. 
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Ihe  farmer  thought  it  more  advlfabley  and  did  actually 
re  his  bam  further  into  his  field,  or  home  clofc, 
than  carr/  out  his  dung  upon  his  land.  Since  the 
las  become  exhauilcd  of  late  years,  by  repeated  crop* 
it  with  oats,  the  manure  is  carried  a  little  way  into 
:Ids,  but  the  diftant  land  gets  none  of  it,  which,  if 
liar  fyflem  of  farming  were  to  be  adopted,  muft  have 

lual  (hare. 

ilemerjtf.  The  ploughs  here  ufcd,  arc  of  the  Dutch 
Inot  illndaptcd  for  this  kind  of  land,  except  that 
|carry  too  wide  a  furrow,  being  too  wide,  and  too 

in  their  bottoms,  which  accounts  for  the  fcn*men 
Ihing  over  fo  much  land  as  2  acres  per  day.  A 
h  made  in  a  fimilar  way  to  the  Norfolk  plough,  would 
[blybcfl  anfwer  upon  this  land,  on  account  of  its 

occafionally  fct  to  an  equality  of  depth  ;  indepcndant 
ploughman's  conftant  exertion,  which  is   not  the 

ith  the  Dutch  ploughs. 
|\v  waggons  arc  fubftitutcd  for  carts,  the  fides  of  which 
|adc  to  take  out,  or  fall  down,  as  occafion  fhall  require 
to  drpofit  the  contents,  or  receive  their  loads  ;  and 

lode  of  conveying  the  rcquifites  upon  a  farm,  may 
T  as  well  as  carts.     AH  the  other  implements  are  in 

>mnion  way,  and  need  no  particular  dcfcription. 


:i.  Brood  marcs  of  the  black  cart  kind,  are  ufcd  in- 
lofhorfcs  and  oxen,  which,  from  the  cafe  with  which 
bour  is  performed  by  ihem,  anfwer  the  purpoiw"?  of 
ilturc  equally  well,  and  as  they  generally  produce  a- 
|very  year,  which  fells  for  lO  or  12  pounds,  they  arc 
ibtcdly  profitable ;  but  I  can  fee  no  realbn,  why  a 
irmer,  might  not  extend  his  gains  in  this  refpe£t 
:r,  by  felling  off  his  mares  when  they  are  advancing 
irs,  and  fupplying  their  places  with  young  ones,  in- 
|of  wearing  them  out,  wliich  is  the  prefent  practice. 
•  Seafons, 
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5/tf/S;ii.  The  feed  time  is  prolonged,  on  account  of  tlie 
general  weincfs  of  the  land  in  the  Spring,  of  courfe  the 
barveft  is  on  that  account  delayed,  about  xo  days  longer 
than  on  the  nearcft  high  land. 

Inelofures.  The  fens  arc  not  yet  completely  inclofcd. 
There  arc  fcvcral  confidcrablc  commons  yet  remaining 
open,  but  there  is  very  little  land  in  a  ftate  of  common 
field. 

Commons.  The  principal  commonSi  are  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Fens,  and  Wildmore  Fen. 

Thcfc  commons  arc  fituated  a  few  miles  North  of 
Bofton,  within  the  Manorial  perambulation  of  the  Soke  of 
Bolingbrook,  held  under  a  leafe  from  the  dutchy  of  Lan- 
cafter,  by  Sir  Jofcph  Banks^  Bart,  and  contain  together 
upwards  of  40,000  acres,  viz.  Weft  Fen  16,924  acres, 
^  roods,  6  perches  ;*Eaft  Fen  12,424  acres,  8  roods,  39 
perches;  and  Wildmoor  Fen  10,661  acres,  2  roods,  25 
perches.  The  number  of  towns  within  the  Soke,  having 
right  of  common  in  the  Weft  Fen,  arc  22 ;  with  falkagc, 
turbary,  filhing,  and  fowling.  Eight  towns  of  Eaft 
Holland  having  iimilar  rights  with  the  Soke  commoners  of 
the  Weft  Fen,  claim  a  right  of  pafturage  only,  upon  the 
Eaft  Fen ;  which  is  accounted  by  the  Soke  commoners  an 
intrudon,  and  will  probably  procraftinate  the  time  of  a 
divilion.  Seventeen  towns  exercifc  a  right  of  comtaon  on 
Wildmoor  Fen,  bcfidcs  thofe  towns  which  exercifc  a  right 
of  common  on  the  other  f«ns ;  fo  that  it  appears,  that  47 
towns  claim  a  right  of  common  on  thefefcns. 

Thcfe  commons  arc  under  better  regulations  than  any 
others  in  the  fen  country  ;  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
direAions  of  the  rcfpeflable  baronet,  a  confidcrable  part  of 
whofe  cftate  is  fituated  near  to  them :  yet  they  are  ex* 
Cremely  wet  and  unprofitable  in  their  prefcnt  ftate,  ftanding 
xnucli  in  need  of  drainage,  are  generally  ovcrflockcd,  and 
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p  for  turf  and  fuel.  The  cattle  and  ihecp  depaftured 
titcm,  are  often  very  unhealtli^t  and  of  an  Inferior 
occafioncd  by  ilic  fcantiiiefs,  as  wcH  as  die  bad 
V,  of  their  food,  and  the  wctnefs  of  their  lair, 
efc,  with  which  thcfc  commons  arc  generally  flocked, 
various  caufcs,  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  thofCf  which 
be  hereafter  enumerated,  with  refpeA  to  DecpJng 
arc  often,  fubjcft  to  be  cicftroyed. 
i  not  a  conllant  praflice  with  the  commoners,  to  take 
;ircaitle  off  the  fens  upon  the  approach  of  Winter; 
iiic  of  llie  worfi  of  llie  ncai  cattle,  with  the  hoifcs  ;  . 
iartik;iil.»ily  thofc  upon  Wilthnoor  Fen,  are  left  to 
the  event  of  iho  Winter  fcafon  ;  and  it  fcldom  liap- 
tliat  of  the  neat  cattle  many  elcapc  the  cffcfls  of  a 
Winter.  The  hoifcs  arc  driven  to  fuch  dificcfs  for 
that  they  cat  up  every  remaining  dead  thil\lc,  and 
id  to  devour  the  hair  off  the  manes  and  tails  of  each 
,  and  alfo  the  dung  of  gecfe.  A  commoner,  who 
his  own  cllate  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  commons,  and 
c3  a  hope  of  gain  from  them,  in  the  fullcft  extent, 
nlually  not  in  a  much  better  ftatc  than  the  rack- 
■,  in  a  fories  of  years;  for  when  2  or  3  fucccfTivc 
ing  Winters  prefcnt  thcmfclvcs,  he  goes  on  adding  to 
jmber  of  his  Aoclc  of  cattle  and  geefe  ;  then  comet  a 
cafon,  in  which  mol^  of  them,  by  various  difcafcs 
oncd  by  a  fuddea  and  continued  wetiicfs,  arc  fwcpc 

ic  drainage  of  ihcfe  commons  is  very  prafticable,  and 
1  would  have  been  doubtkfs  fomc  time  fincc  cffe^cd^ 
ler  with  a  general  indofure  of  them  j  but,  there  arc 

rcafons  which  have  confpircd  to  prevent  the  mcafure 

adopted,  and  which  may  gradually  wear  away  under 
r  explanations ;  and  here  I  will  ciideavour  to  enu- 
:e  them  : 

Thai  the  refpcflable  baronet  jufl  mentioned,  who  is. 

ediy  confideied  the  patron,  and  (if  Imay  ufe  the 
a  exprelTioa 
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cxprciTion)  ihc  father  of  this  country,  has  been,  till  lately, 
fo  much  occupied  by  objcfts  of  a  more  diftant  nature ;  and 
of  more  general  importance  to  the  community,  that,  pro- 
bably,  he  has  not  had  time  to  turn  his  thouglits  towards 
this  meafurc,  however  intercfting  it  may  be,  in  which  a 
deal  of  invcftigation  and  labour  is  ifu'olvcd,  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  the  commoners  againft  a  mcafure,  which 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  obfcrvers,  it  would  be 
highly  and  abundantly  to  their  advantage,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  it;  and  the  humanity  of  thisgentlc- 
nian*s  nature*,  would  revolt  at  an  idea,  of  forcing  upon 
them,  the  execution  of  a  mcafure,  abfolutcly  beneficial  to 
their  bed  and  mod  cfTcntial  intercfls,  againA  their  inclina- 
tions* 

2.  The  adjuftment  of  the  claim  of  the  8  towns  of 
ICaft  Holland,  upon  the  Eaft  Fen,  ought  to  be  com- 
promifed,  and  fettled  before  any  apphcation  to  parliament 
Ihould  be  made, 

3.  The  expence  of  an  application  to  parliament,  and 
obtaining  z&s  for  apportioning  and  dividing  the  commons 
belonging  to  47  parilhes ;  and  the  after- divifion  of  fuch 
apportionments,  amongft  the  commoners  of  each  refpe£tive 
yarifli,  might  probably  involve  the  proprietors  of  the 
whole,  in  the  enormous  cxpcncc  of  47  a£ts  of  parliament*  5 
a  very  fufEcicnt  rcafon  for  the  proprietors  dreading  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  mcafure  of  inclofing  the  fens;  and  noindif* 
fercnt  proof,  of  the  ncceflity  for  a  general  aft  to  promote  the 
inclofurc  of  all  commons,  common  fields,  common 
meadows,  and  waftc  lands,  in  the  united  kingdoms,  under 
I'uch  regulations  and  reflrlftions,  as  the  wifdom  of  the  par- 
liament may  dcvifc. 

*  Tli€  general  aft  for  UiviJins  thcfc  commoof,  by  ihc  uCage  of  the  houft^ 
ivouia  be  chained  as  47  aa$,  aoU  pay  Uie  (ecs  accordingly . 

4  A  Fourth 
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iith  reafon  may  be,  that  an  equitable  mode  of 

the  commons  is  not  yet  agreed  upon. 

fccms  reafonable,  that  the  commons  fl)ould  be 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  landed  property,  who 
|e  immemorial  poiTeiTed  them,  by  the  depafturage 

:attle  in  rummer,  as  they  could  maintai*!  upon 
liofed  land  in  winter,  in  a  proportionate  ratio  with 
|ers  of  commonable  meiTuages,  cottages,  ice.  It 
xft&ly  abfurd,  that  commons  (hould  be  divided 
[ted  to  cottages,  melTuages,  and  toftftcads  only,  to 

It  little  or  no  land  is  attached,  and  by  the  proprie- 

'hich  the  commons  could  not,  in  any  feafon,  be 

or  profitably    occupied.     Another  conlideration 
[lich  an  agreement  might  properly  be  founded,  pre- 
applications  to   parliament,  is,  in  refpe£t  of  a 

»portionment  to  thofe  inclofed  lands,  roeflTuages, 
[ages,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  commons,  and 
[quence  of  which  fituations  the  proprietors  have 

the  utmoft  benefit  the  commons  could  afford; 
fuch  proprietors,  upon  a  general  diviGon  of  the 
ns,  arc  entitled  to  a  much  larger  (hare  in  rcfpeft 

than  thofe  proprietors  whofe  mcfTuages,  cottages. 

Is,  are  iituated  at  greater  diftances ;  and,  probably, 
|om  them,  that  they  could  derive  no  probable  ad« 

from  them,  in  their  prelent  (late,  and  who  never 
Id  their  rights  to  any  extent,  if  at  alL 

y.  The  prefent  fcarcity  of  money  in  the  country 
far  affcf^  fome  of  the  parties  interefted  in  this 

;,  that  they  may  feel  it  necedary  to  defer  an  expen* 
;Iofure  till  better  times  fhall  come* 


ina^f.     The  drainage  of  thefe  fens  is  not  very  dif- 

|and  it  will  be  attended  with  no  greater  expencc 

ic  land  upon  an  inclofure  can  amply  bear,  without 

inconvenience  to  the  refpe£tive  proprietors  :  but,  as 

D  is 


is  tlie  f eneral  cafe  with  all  the  low  land  which  the  Tea  has 
left,  the  lowed  part  of  thcfc  fens  is  ncarcft  the  high  land, 
and  the  greatcft  diftancc  from  the  outfall ;  and  thcfc  com-i 
inons  cannot  be  properly  drained,  without  a  catch-watcr 
drain  under  the  high  lanJ,  to  take  the  fokc  and  fupcrflu- 
ous  water,  which  would  form  a  lodgement  behind  the 
commons,  ina  circuitous  dirc£lion  to  the  out-falU 

In  making  my  furvey  of  this  part  of  the  country,  I  had 
the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Sir  Jofcph  Banks,  who  favoured 
me  with  the  plan  of  a  portable  barn,  made  ufe  of  at  his 
Majefty's  farm,  at  Windfor,  which,  as  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  the  fen  country,  as  well  as  many  others, 
1  have,  with  Sir  Jofeph's  pcrmilTion,  fubjoincd  a  Ikctch 
and  account  cf  it.  lalfofaw,  at  his  feat,  at  Revcfby,  an 
inftrument  for  preventing  the  calves  fucking  the  cows, 
which  are  intended  to  be  weaned,  when  the  cattle  and 
calves  are  neccfTarily  mixed.  Never  having  feen  the  thing 
before,  and  admiring  the  utility  andlimplicity  of  it,  I  have 
with  his  obhging  permilTion  fubjoincd  a  drawing  and  an 
account  of  it* 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  thofe  commons  iifuated  be- 
tween  the  Welland  and  the  Glenn,  within  the  manors  of 
Eaft  and  Wefl  Deeping,  which  are  held  under  a  leafe  from 
the  crown  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ancailer.  Thofe 
commons  are  faid  to  contain  upwards  of  15,000  acre?; 
they  fland  very  much  in  need  of  incIoHng  and  draining, 
as  the  cattle  and  Hieep  depaflured  thereon  arc  very  un- 
healthy. The  occupiers  frequently,  in  one  feafon,  lofe 
4*5ths  of  their  ftock.  Tbefc  commons  arc  without  (lint, 
and  almoft  every  cottage  within  the  manors  has  a  com- 
mon right  belonging  to  it«  Every  kind  of  depredation  is 
made  upon  this  land,  in  cutting  up  the  befl  of  the  turf 
for  fuel ;  and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  having 
common  rights,  availing  tliemfelves-of  a  fine  feafon,  turn 
on  7  or  800  Ihecp  each,  to  cafe  their  indofcd  landj  wbilft 
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cotta-;"r  cin:ior  get  a  Site  lur  a  cow  ;   b  ,:  jCl  the 

I  ill  liis  turn,  ill  a  colourable  way,  takes  the  Rock. 

as  liis  own,  who  occaHonally  turns  oil   im- 

arititics  of  llock  in  good  fcafons.     T]ie  caltic  and 

licli  arc  conftantly  depaftured    on   this   common, 

I  vcrv  untlirifty  ill-fhapcn  kind,  from  being  frc- 

Iflnrvcd,  and  no   attention  piid    to  tlicir  breed. 

^  the  only  animals  which  are  at  any  time  thrifty  ; 

ficqucnily,  when  young,  die  of  the  cramp,  or, 

Ickcd,  in  confcqiicncc  of  the  cxceflivc  blcaknefs, 

Icfs  of  the  commons.  A  goofc  pays  annually  from 

m.  by  bsin;;  4  times  plucked.     Thcfe  commons 

lecjucnt  rcfort  of  lliicvcs,  Who   convey   the   cittle 

Int  counties  for  fale, 

Iniber,  holly,  hazle,  with  the  appearance  of  leaves, 

and  faggots  of  the  tops  of  oak  timber,  fct  up  in 

litl:  the  fkelctons  of  deer  and  other  animals,  have 

ly  b:cn  found  within  three  feet  of  the  furfacc,  by    ■ 

Iv'lio   have  made  it   their  employment,  with  iron 

icarch  into  the  foil  for  wood,  which  they  aftcr- 

7.  cv.t  \o  coiifidcrablc  advantage. 

■  the  old  ploughed  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Imniont,  which  have   been    repeatedly  pared  and 

;  plQ\ir,hs  frequently  take  liolJ  of  wood,  and  the 

Irrcts,  where  tUcy  had  always  uninteirupiedlv  gone 

Mat  equal   depth    from    the    furfacc,    during    the 

lof  man  ;  which  is  of  itfelfa  fuflicicnt  proof,  that 

pd  burning  reduces    the   foil  ;   and    fuch  adjacent 

1  land,  which   was  confidcrcd   higher   than    tha 

I  when  firft  inclofcd,  is   now   18    inchci   lower, 

I  entirely  occafioncd  by  paring  and  burning;  for  ii 

Lc  prcfumcd  that  the  firft  ctiliivatots  of  this  country, 

I  drowning,  would  begin  to  plough  the  lowed  part 

"t ;  nor  indeed  could  it  be  accomplifhcd,  by  icafoti 

|atcr,  with  wlijch  it  remained  oversowed. 

D  a  Other 
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Other  commons  are  under  a  fcbeme  of  improvement, 
which  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Lalour.  The  price  of  labour  is  not  fixed  to  any  precifc 
rules  :  when  labourers  are  required,  and  tlie  fanner^s  occa* 
iions  are  prcfling«  the  labourer  exa£^s  the  utmod  he  can  gee : 
and,  on  tlie  other  hand*  when  the  farmer's  occafions  are 
flack,  the  labourer's  wages  arc  proportionably  low.  No 
part  of  rural  oeconomy  requires  regulating  more  than  this ; 
but»  on  an  average,  the  following  ftatement  is  as  near  the 
price  of  labour  as  poiTible,  viz.  from  the  end  oif  barveft, 
till  hay  time  begins,  tlie  hire  of  a  labourer  is  from  is.  to 
II.  2^«  fir  day,  and  is.  6 J.  per  day,  from  that  time  till  the 
com  harveft  begins  ;  and  during  the  time  of  harveft,  from 
21*  6J.  to  3i.  pif  day.  No  precife  rule  is  fixed  for  piece* 
work  ;  for,  if  it  is  corn  to  thrafli,  the  price  per  bulhcl 
much  depends  upon  the  ilate  in  which  the  grain  was 
lUckcd.  or  embarned.  If  it  is  a  ditch  to  make,  much  dt« 
pends  upon  the  ilrcngth  of  the  foil,  the  feafon  in  which  the 
work  is  performed,  and  thtdiAaucc  the  foil  is  to  be  thrown, 
or  removed  ;  and  the  fame  variations  muft  be  allowed  for 
in  every  otlier  part  of  the  labourer's  employment;  but,  as 
the  fen  foil  is  generally  much  eafier  to  dig  than  any  othepi 
2{J.  per  yard  cube  is  about  the  average  price  of  ditching; 
but  a  labourer,  when  employed  in  piece  work,  cxpeAs  to 
earn  at  lead  2od. per  day  in  winter,  and  2i.  in  fummer,  and 
in  putting  out  work  to  them,  this  rule,  is  generally  adhered 
to  and  allowed :  in  all  cafes  the  labourer  is  fuppofed  to  work 
in  winter,  and  in  barveft,  from,  light  to  dark ;  and  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  X2  hours  ;  the  employer  allowing  a  rea* 
fonable  time  for  refrelhment.  Women,  when  employed 
inweeding  corn,  are  paid  6d.  per  day,  and  in  hay  time 
from  i0^.to  i2d.  at  other  times  of  the  year^  tbeybstveno 
employments 
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laking  is  very  indifferently  t>errormed9  ho  parti- 

:ntion  being  paid  to  it,  as  in  the  Southern  coun- 

fine  weather  it  generally  lies  in  the  fwath,  if  not  a 

;k  crop,  as  the  fey  the  left  it,  till  it  isf  coniidered  to 

lade,  and  then  it  is  turnedi  and  prepared  for  the 

|ut,  if  it  is  a  thick  crop,  it  is  in  fome  places  broken 

the  lofs  fuftained  in  wet  feafonsg  for  wint  of 

to  the  hay  crops,  is  very  confiderable.   A  fimilar 

attention  appears  in  making  and  iinifliing  the 

hich  are  very  rarely  topped  up,  pulled,  or  thatched, 

;r  manner  to  fecure  them. 

^on$.  The  puce  of  proviiions  is  nearly  the  fame 
other  places  of  equal  difiance  from  the  metropolis : 
tton,  pork|  and  beef,  are  nearly  as  dear  as  in 
deducing  the  value  of  the  driving  the  animals 
a  more  ordinary  fort,  not  fit  for  the  London 
is  fold  from  2|^*  to  3!^.  and  4J*  ftr  pound. 
,  when  purchafed  of  the  bakers,  is  nearly  as  dear 
ndon ;  and  the  poor  have  not  the  forccaft  to  pur- 
rn,  and  to  manufacture  their  own  meal  and  bread, 
ight  be  readily  accomplilhed.  The  price  of  pro- 
is  not  likely  to  decreafe.  Not  many  calves  are 
this  coimtry.  as  they  are  chiefly  reared,  and  the 
If  a  very  indifferent  quality,  very  little  care  being 
their  lodging  or  (Peking.  It  is  notan  obje£t  of 
concern  with  the  landed  intercft,  that  the  necef- 
urers  employed  upon  the  refpeAive  eftates  fhould 
vidcd  for  them  comfortable  habitations,  and  othet 
odations,  whereby  they  may  keep  cows,  and  pro- 
ceflary  potatoes,  and  other  roots  for  their  families. 


ulamoui  oififijathni.  But  little  wood  is*  to  be  found 
part  of  the  country,  except  the  willow^-^^The 
:  tolerably  good  in  fummer  i  but  in  winter,  as  the 

materials 
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materials  of  which  they  arc  compofed  arc  very  foft  (being 
chiefly  of  moory  foil  and  filth),  they  arc  tlien  often  very 
indifFcrent. 

The  farm*houfcs  and  baildings  are  generally  very  well 
adapted  for  the  fituation  of  the  country »  and  generally  well 
^ftribated. 

The  drainage  of  this  part  of  tl\e  fens  has  been  for  a  feiies 
of  years  very  much  negle£ked»  and  (lands  much  in  need  of 
being  better  drained,  which  can  be  effected  without  a  great 
€xerti#ii  of  genius. 


t.  STRONG,    LOAMY,    CLAYEY,    and 

MIXED,  SOILS. 

jMoDB  OF  occuPATiOM*  As  thcrc  is  no  diftinAion  in 
the  management  of  thefe  foils,  I  have  not  thought  it  peccf- 
fary  to  fcparate  them  under  diftin£l  heads. 

Thefe  defcriptions  of  foils  are  about  equal  parts  arable 
and  pailurc,  and  nearly  in  x«4th  common*field,  in  the 
management  of  which  there  is  no  precifeor  fpecific  modc» 
In  fome  parts  of  the  countrv.  the  common*fields  are 
divided  in  4  parts,  in  others  $•  ^^  others  2,  the  whole 
being  very  .much  mixed,  and  difperfed.  The  mode  of 
cropping  inthofe  fields,  which  are  divided  into  4  parts,  is 
in  the  following  rotine,  or  nearly  fo  s 


X  year  fallow 

fallow 

fallow 

a          wheat      or 

barley 

barley 

3          beans 

beanu      or 

clover 

4         barley     or 

wheat 

wheat 

C     "7    ] 
Jiofe  fields  of  3  divilions,  ii  the  foUovIng  rotine-of 

Ig,  or  nearly  fo: 

I'  fallow  fallow  fallow 

wheat       01       barley       or       wheat 
beans  beans        or       Oils 

Ihe  foregoing  modes  of  cropping  arc  not^eneraUy 
ned,  nor  are  the  occupiers  held  to  tbcm  by  any  par- 
Irules. 

HOSE  Fields  which  are  equally  divided* 

cuflomary  practice  to  failow  a  moiety  of  one  of  ihe 

heat  aud  bailey,  and  to  let  the  rclidue  of  intcc* 

ands  lie  the  whole  fummer,  which  has,  in  the  pre- 

ear,   produced   wheat    or   barley,    witliout  being 

:d  or  fowed  with  any  grafs,  or  other  fccdj,  a  very 

il  crop  of  ihiftles  is  generally  produced.     In  fetihng  . 

anJiSziiic^ihe  land,  undiir  a   fpccific  mode  of  £tZ£i^^^ 

Inient,  Hpoii  Colonel  Maniieis'  eftale,  who  has  fom«  ^ 

lominoi)  field  la.nd  in  AJlford,  101790,  I  perfuadcd 

lupiecs  to  fow  clover  with  their  barley  and  wheat, 

vas  impoiTible  to  compel  general   adherence  to  any 

Ihlch  is  not  fsiitfljoiied  by  4-5tht  of  the  occupiers 

Timon  field  ;  that  inftead  of  a  moiety  of  one  field 

Klic   who!^    faccceding   fummer,  producing  thiAles 

llovcr  might  be  had  ;  this  was  pra^ifed  for  2  years,. 

lofTin  1783,  and  the  rcafbn  alligned  was,  thatm. 

Ivious  winter  the  Jheep  had  been  dcftroyed  by  a- 

;  and  therefore  the  occupiers  were  dilheartencd, 

1  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fow  clover.     The 

efcapc  both  mowing  and  hoeing;  of  courfe  their 

Ire  plentifully  diflributed.     The  land  thus  producing 

1  comes  in  rotine  in  the  fuccceding  year,  to  be  fowcd 

Kans  and  oats.     Hence  it  appears,  tliat  a  moiety  o£ 

Ibie  land  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  v 

ler  moiety  lies  ia  a  Aatc  of  fallow*  aad  producing 

ibiAlcit 
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tbtftles,  as  before  defcrlbed  ;  fo  that  if  this  defcription  of 
land  were  to  be  farmed  according  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  occupiers,  the  foil  would  come  in  rotine  to  be 
cropped  with  the  fame  kind  or  fort  of  grain  every  8th 
year ;  but  froth  felf*interefted  views  in  tlie  occupiers,  and 
from  the  fupinenefs,  or  injudicious  management  of  thofe 
who  have  the  conducting  of  fuch  concerns,  this  fyflem  is 
interrupted  by  fowiiig  too  large  portions  of  oats,  which 
brings  the  repetition  of  white  grain  crops  (and  particularly 
oatSt  tlie  greatcft  impoverifhment  of  land)  to  a  fhorter 
period.  It  might  be  faid,  by  a  curfory  obferver,  that  it  is 
not  probable,  that  an  occupier  (hould  delay  his  own  intereft, 
by  purfuing  that  mode  of  agriculture  which  is  ultimately 
deftru£live  of  it ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  how  many  in* 
direft  motives  may  draw  a  farmer  from  purfuing  a  line' 
directed  towards  a  permanent  intereft  in  the  foil,  it  will  no 
longer  remain  a  matter  of  furprize  :  for  inftance ;  a  pro* 
prietor  may  have  difcovered  a  degree  of  inftability  in  his 
condufl  towards  his  tenantry,  by  raiiing  their  rents,  al- 
ready Sufficiently  high  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  land, 
without  granting  leafes,  or  pointing  out  any  modes  of  im« 
provement,  or  management,  by  which  the  tenantry  may 
be  compenfated  for  fuch  additional  rent.  A  proprietor 
may  have  difcovered  fome  fymptoms  of  extravagance,  and 
a  portentous  appreheniion  may  be  a-float,  that  alienation 
of  tlie  property  may  uke  place ;  and,  laft  of  all,  the 
tenant*s  own  circumftances  may,  from  various  caufes,  and 
amongft  the  foremoft  may  be  found  a  perfeverance  in  a 
mode  of  agriculture,  tending  to  keep  him  poor,  and  the 
hnd  weak  and  foul,  induce  him  neceflarily  to  prefer  immc* 
diate  gain  to  future  profpe£ls« 

And  whether  the  arable  land  is  divided  into  2,  3,  or  4, 
parts,  the  fame  praftices  are  purfued  in  the  repetition  of 
crops  of  white  grain,  and  particularly  oats,  tending  to  keep 
he  arable  land  la  a  low  and  reduced  ftate,  it  not  being 
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prodiiAivt  as  it  might  be  madcy  if  even  the  bcft 

Iwas  to  be  purfued,  as  before  alluded  to,  wliich  was 

ally  laid  down  by  our  anceftors. 

[inage  is  very  fparingly»  if  at  all^  purfued,  and  very 
extended  beyond  tlie  immediate  intention  of  fecuring 
»p  that  is  growing,  the  occupiers  not  apprehending 

le  fuccefs  of  every  crop  depends  upon  the  land  being 

in  every  feafon,  in  a  proper  (late  of  drainage. 
ling  fheep  upon  the  fallows,  in  tlie  common  fields^ 
itty  general  practice  in  the  South  and  Weft  part  df 
tnty  ;  but  on  the  North  -Eaft,  and  Eaft^  it  is  not 

Ipurfucd* 

:ed  with  the  common  fields  b  a  confiderable  quantity 
imonable  land,  whicli  fufFers  confiderably  for  want 

[nage,  which  is  the  frequent  caufe  of  the  rot  in 
and  the  dropfy,  pheltrici  and  various  otlier  dif> 
in  neat  cattle  and  horfes. 


\mons.  The  commons  in  the  Ifle  of  Axholmg  furl- 
ing fome  of  the  mod  fertile,  ftrong,  loamy,  foils  in 
hgdom,  may  be  here  juftly  inftanccd.  Thefe  com- 
jand  waftes  contain  upwards  of  12,000  acres,  which, 
and  inclofed,  would  for  the  moft  part,  make  very 
|lc  land^  being  in  conddcrable  parts  of  a  clayey 
;  but,  in  their  prcfent  (late,  they  are  chiefly  covered 

^ater,  and  in  fummer  throw  forth  the  coarfeft  pro* 
|ns :  the  bcft  parts,  which  are  thofe  neareft  tlie  in* 

high  lands,  are  conftantly  pared  and  burnt  to  pro* 

regetable  aflies  to  be  carried  on  them^  in  order  to 
repeated  crops  of  white  grain.     The  more  remote 

if  the  common  are  dug  up  for  fuel. 

account  of  the  general  wctnefs  of  thofe  commons^ 
Lcir  being  conftantly  overftocked  by  the  large  occu« 
I  of  contiguous  eftates,  or  in  fuch  feafons  as  the 
''rage  is  defirable  in  fummer^  to  cafe  the  inclofed 

£  land, 
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lani,  the  cattle  and  (hcep  neceflarily  dcpafturcd  thereon  at 
all  fcafons,  being  thofc  of  the  cottagers,  who  arc  for  the 
rooft  part  dcftitutc  of  provifion  for  them  in  winter,  are  al- 
ways  unthrifty,  and  fubje(f\  to  various  difcafcs,  whick 
render  jthcm  very  unprofitable  to  the  occupiers. 

■ 

Common  FiflJs.  The  common  fields  of  Epworlh,  Bet 
ton,  Flaxey,  and  Owflon>  within  the  iile,  confill  of  a 
very  fertile,  ftrong,  loam,  the  property  in  which  is  very 
much  divided  into  many  different  fmall  occupations.' 
Potatoes,  and  every  kind  of  grain,  pulfe,  hemp,  and 
flax,  are  indlfcriminately  and  unfyftematically  cultivated. 
It  is  a  common  mode  with  the  occupiers,  to  fow  5  or  6 
fucccffive  cxhaufting  crops  (one  of  which  is  generally  flax) 
without  attempting  to  fallow  the  land,  or  tlirow  any  manure 
upon  it.  *     ' 

When  it  is  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  beggary  and  rubbifli,  it 
is  well  covered  with  manure,  and  hemp  is  fowed  thereon, 
of  which  it  generally  produces  a  great  crop  ;  this  fmorhers 
all  other  produdions,  and  is  the  foundation  of  various 
other  fucceilive  exhauiling  crops.  Potatoes  are  here  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  of  die  bed  quality,  and  fcnt 
down  the  'l^rcnt,  which  bounds  the  Eailern  part  of  the  ifle, 
to  the  London  market.  Upon  the  b^nks  of  this  river, 
thcrr  is  fome  very  fertile,  inclofed,  ftrong,  loamy,  foil, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  every  fpccies  of  grain,  pulfe, 
potatoes,  &c.  There  are  aifo,  on  the  Eailern  fide  of  the 
Ticnt,  fome  thoufaiuls  of  acres  of  very  valuable  land  in  a 
Hate  of  common,  extending  along  the  Trent,  from  Stock- 
worth  towards  Flixborough,  which  will  well  anfwer  the 
purpofcs  of  draining  and  inclofing. 

Tlie  drainage  of  the  commons  of  the  Ifle  of  Axholm  will 
not  he  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  provided  theout*falI  is 
made  into  the  Trent,  at  a  ceruin  point,  probably  below 
Waierton.    Hitliertotbc  drains  neceflary  to  convey  the 
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to  the  Trent  from  Haitficld,  otherwifc  Hatfield,  and 
laccnt  country  on  the  YorkJhirc  fide,  have  been  car- 
eer the  ifie  commons  into  that  livcr  too  high  up, 

way  of  the  Trent  floods,  which  override  the 
and  goats,  and  which  operate  at  prefent  as  a  bar  to 
ii-ovemcnt  of  the  drainage  of  the  commons ;  and 
by  authority  of  parliament,  a  canal  has  been  made 
|nilar  way  acrofs  ihem. 

informed,  that  the  iile  commoners  are  empowered, 

[ufe  in  the  a£^,  to  drain  their  commons  by  means  of 

;,  to  be  laid  under  this  canal ;  but,  during  the  time 

improvements  of  the  adjacent  county  were  complct- 

|e  iile  commoners  have  been  unfortunately  dormant, 

e  greatly  delayed  their  intereft,  in  not  draining  their 

ns,  by  means  of  a  competent  general  cut,  down  to 

[ft  pofiible  outfall  that  could   be  obtained,  which 

have  received,    by  fide  cuts,    all  the  water  from 

Id,  and  the  Yorkfhire  fide ;  and  which  would  ferve 

|r  out,  and  deepen,  fuch  general  cut,  not  only  in 

;refs  to,  but  at  the  outfall.     A  bill  is  intended  to  be 

|t  into  parliament,  in  the  next  feflions,  for  an  indo- 

id  divifion  of  thcfc  commons,  and  the  preliminary 

mode  fecms  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  fettled,  viz. 

to  the  lord  of  the  foil  ♦  x-20th  part  for  that  right ; 

[ythe  owners,  i-ioth;  and  2-3ds  of  the  refidue  to 

of  common  right  houfes  and  toftfteads ;  and  the 

{g;  third  part  to  tlie  owners  of  lands,  having  com* 

:ht  houfes  and  toftfteads. 

mode  of  dividing  the  commons  fcems  to  be  a 
imife  to  prevent  farther  oppofition,  and  not  adopted 


Carteroi  is  IcfTec  of  the  manors  of  Epworth  cum  Wedwoo^,   and 

ider  the  crowa :  I  bad  the  honor  of  resulatin^;  the  bnn/andry  to  be 

i[>on  this  eilate,  whidi  is  chiefly  iaclofed  land,  and  which  I  found 

to  deflru^oA.    The  coYenants,  by  which  the  tenants  bold  the  land, 

[eixciicial  nAture,  bo(b  to  landlord  and  tcnanu  -    - 

£  2  altogetli»r 
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altogether  upon  a  principle  of  equity*  bccaufc  the  owners 
of  the  land  have  certainly  time  immemorial  occupied  the 
commons  in  a  larger  extent^  and  in  proportion  to  the  (lock 
they  kept  in  winter ;  whilil  the  mere  cottagers,  for  want  of 
provifion  for  their  cattle  in  winter,  as  well  as  from  the 
general  unprofiublencf:>  of  the  iituatlon  and  mode  of 
occupancy,  have  kept  a  much  lefs  proportion  of  ftock 
than  the  occupiers  of  nicfTuagcs  and  lands, 

Inclofura.  The  xnclofed  eftates,  which  arc  chiefly  in  tlie 
hands  of  large  proprietors,  anthills,  buflicff,  rufhes,  and 
water,  occupy  a  very  condderable  part  of  the  paflurc  land, 
which  is  not  half  fo  produ£tive  as  it  might  be  made,  even 
if  it  was  to  be  continued  in  a  (late  of  pafture ;  a  portion  of 
this  inclofcd  hnd  is  under  the  plough,  probably  fuch 
quantity  may  extend  to  i-4th  part,  but  few  farmers  have  a 
fuf&cient  quantity  of  ploughed  land  to  enable  them  to  go 
on  fyftematically,  in  procuring  green  winter  food,  and 
artificial  graiTcs,  &c.  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  fo ;  but 
the  quantity  of  ploughed  land  is  confidered,  by  the  pro« 
prietors  and  agents,  as  fo  much  devoted  to  deftruftion ; 
and,  upon  this  defcription  of  property,  the  tenants  are  un- 
der no  reltri£tion$,  except  as  to  the  not  ploughing  up 
ancient  pafture  land*  Upon  tracing  back  the  former  ufage 
of  this  property^  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pra£tice,  as  it 
is  in  the  prefent  day,  for  tenants  to  obtain  permiilion  from 
thofc  into  whofc  care  the  management  of  the  property  has 
been  committed,  to  plough  parcels  of  the  pafture  land  from 
time  to  time,  under  alTurances  of  laying  land  down  again, 
for  pafture,  parcels  of  arable  landy  which  have  been  here- 
tofore under  the  plough  ;  but  as  there  has  not  been  any 
ftipulated  proper  mode,  in  which  fuch  land  flioiild  be 
farmed,  whilft  it  continued  under  the  plough,  or  in  what 
ftate  it  ihould  be  again  laid  down,  tlie  common  praftice 
has  bcenj  and  now  if i  to  laife  fucceffive  crops  of  white. 
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Lntil  its  nature  is  not  only  exbaufled,  but  filled  with 
I  and  rubbilli,  and  then  it  is  Towed  down  with  grafs 
I  repair  itfclf  by  rcA  :  atid  a  common  excufe  for  tbji 
Ice  is  ihc  moll  abfurd  of  all  puffible  excufes,  viz. 
Ifs  feeds  had  been  fowed  with  the  com,  when  the 
Ihas  been  lufly,  or  in  a  richer  (late,  the  feeds  would 
Ibcenchoskcd  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop."  There 
■aiiiiot  he  a  greater  aSfurdity,  than  that  of  cxluuft- 
1  land  with  repeated  crops,  and  thereby  making  it 
Id  foul,  at  the  very  precifc  lime  when  it  is  to  be 
I],  and  when  a  foundation  ought  to  be  laid  for 
:  and  good  condition  for  ages;  and  this  practice 
I  traced,  in  almoA  all  the  padurc  land,which  lias  been 
Ld  within  the  piefent  century,  i'o  tiiat  it  is  not  the 
Iface  we  arc  given  commonly  to  behold,  but  a  foul 
puifing  malk. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pre- 
In  and  improvement  of  the  live  fences,  fo  that  old 
1  flumps  of  white  thtr,:.;.ndgaps  or  vacancies,  may 
Ivcrcd  in  almoft  every  ludge.  Plafhing,  or  laying 
^c  fences,  has  heen  very  improperly  performed, 
licrally  they  grow  too  long  before  tliis  neccflary 
i  is  fct  about  ;  live  ftakcs  arc  left  In  the  hedges, 
hcceflfarily  produce  young  fhoois  from  the  top  of  the 
jinflead  of  their  root;  the  fences  on  this  -ccount 
\  thin  at  the  bottom,  where  they  othorwifc  would  be 
ly  the  thickcft ;  and  the  fences,  fiom  tills  impr<»pcc 
Int,  and  from  the  want  of  proper  back  or  guard 
\  fall  to  decay  ;  belidcs,  if  the  fences  were  to  grow  as 
Lie  from  the  top  of  the  flakes  as  they  would  from 
loots,  yet,  from  thefe  circumflances,  the  land  it 
by  the  whole  Length  of  the  Aakes  more  tbaa  it 
p  be,  which  delays  a  farmer's  intercft.      ■   ,     . 

And 
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And  fo  little  cfTcft,  in  tlus  particular,  has  the  force  of 
texamplc,  that  1  lately  obfer/cd,  when  looking  over  the 
cftateofSir  WiiHam  Manners  (the  manor  of  Silk  WiU 
loughby,  near  Sleaford),  the  fences  upon  one  of  the  farms 
appeared  in  excellent  condition,  being  plafhed  in  the  bell 
manner ;  and  I  alfo  obferved,  that  no  other  farmer  in  the 
parifh  had  attempted  the  like :  this  obfcrvation  led  me  to 
fufpeft,  that  Mr.  Tagg,  the  tenant,  came  from  fome  diftant 
county :  upon  enquiring  it  appeared,  that  he  is  a  native  of 
])erbyflurc,  but  has  been  fettled  in  this  parilh  many  years. 
The  common  cxcufe  fet  up  by  farmers,  for  leaving  live 
flakes  in  the  live  hedges,  when  plaflicd,  is,  that  the  poor 
conflantly  draw  out  dead  ones  for  firing  ;  but»  if  this  ab- 
furd  doftrine  had  any  weight,  it  might  apply  as  a  rcafoa 
for  not  keeping  poultry  and  pigs ;  and  fo  it  would,  if  they 
were  not  better  looked  after  than  the  hedges. 

But,  as  it  is  necedary  for  the  farmers  and  graziers  in- 
tcrcft,  that  the  live  ftock  fhould  be  kept  fepai-atc,  dead 
fencing  fupplies  the  place  of  the  live,  which  is  an  eternal 
cxpence  to  the  occupier,  in  a  doub!e  ratio,  viz.  in  firfl  pro* 
viding  fencing-ilufF,  with  tlie  carriage  of  it,  often  a  con- 
fidcrable  diftancc ;  and,  fecond,  in  the  delay  of  his  interefl, 
by  reafon  that  the  land  occupied  by  a  dead  fence  might 
fuftain  a  live  one,  which  would  be  not  only  anfwering 
the  firft  intention,  but  growing,  and  yielding  a  neceiTary 
crop  of  fome  profitt 

M/cillanious  obftrvaiUns.  Wood  land  is  for  the  moft  part 
cleared  in  rotine^  and  the  underwood  cut,  without  the 
vacant  places  being  fupplied  with  young  plants,  of  fuch 
kinds  of  wood  which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  foil,  climate, 
and  u(es  of  the  country,  tlie  woods  of  Sir  Peter  Burrell, 
under  the  judicious  management  of  MefTrs  Gluttons,  of 
Cttckfield.  SuiTcXi  and  fome  few  others  onlv  exceoted^ 
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[m  buildings  are  not  generally  placed  In  centia! 
1S9  and,  for  the  moft  part,  the  farms  are  deficient 
conveniences,  which  are  neccflary  in  a  due  cultiva- 
[he  land.— *The  inclofed  parcels  of  land,  are  not  laid 
;qual  Hzc,  to  admitoxfyftematic  farming  or  grazing, 
are  not  generally  folded  in  the  common  fields,  or 

;vcr  apprehends^  that  the  occupiers  of  a  common 
neceiTarily  tied  down,  to  any  prccifc  mode  of 
lent,  by  the  cuftom  of  any  parifli,  aie  grofsly 
for  each  occupier  is  only  under  an  obligation  to 
irs,  not  to  break  up  any  of  the  commonable  landt 
irt  the  regular  field  or  apportionment  of  fallow;  to 
Is  ditches  and  water  courfes;  not  to  fuficr  the 
\nJ  weeds  to  be  fcedcd  upon  his  neighbour ;  and  to 
|e  field  according  to  the  practice  of  the  parifh :  in 
matters,  he  may  drive  the  land,  and  force  it  totally 
learti  firft,  by  negligence  in  fallowing;  and  next, 
|n^  wheat  upon  all  his  fallowed  land,  which  ihould 
led  between  barley  and  wheat ;  and  in  fowing  oats 
|ilion  to  wheat  or  barley,  inilead  of  beans  ;  and,  in 
mifmanagement,  he  docs  not  infringe  upon  the 
if  his  brother  farmers  :  but  it  has  frequently 
to  me  in  pra^icc,  that  fonie  of  the  occupiers  of 
ion  field,  are  purfuiiig  the  beft  poiTible  mode  of 
Imcnt  the  fituations  are  capable  of,  whilft  others  are 
|g  land,  intermixed  therewith,  to  the  lowed  {late  of 
beggary,  and  rubbilhy  making  the  rcfpcftiva 
»f  the  inheriunces  to  vary  3,  4,  or  more,  years 
;  and  upon  the  iiiclofuie  of  common  fields,  it 
itly  occurs,  that  commiiTioners  are  obliged  to  con- 
|ch  worn-out  land,  of  confiderably  lefs  value  than 
iris  as  have  been  well  faimcJ ;  of  courfc  the  pro.- 
>,  whofc  misfortune  it  has  been  to  have  their  land 
|ccupi:d^  have  had  a  fmaller  ihare,  upon  the  general 

divifion 
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dwiiion  of  the  property,  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
had,  in  cafe  their  land  had  been  better  farmed. 

No  drilling,  hoeuig,  or  dibbling,  is  purfuedin  the  com- 
mon  fields,  but  in  fome  inftances  Iheep  are  turned  into  the 
beans,  to  eat  out  a  part  of  the  weeds ;  but  tliis  is  a  miferable 
fubftitute  for  properly  hoeing,  thereby  dcdroying  weeds, 
and  mouldering  up  the  pUnts,  and  profitably  employing 
and  bringng  up  the  infant  poor  in  agricultural  purfuits^  of 
which  the  country  ftands  much  in  need. 

Very  fmall  portions  indeed,  of  inclofed  land,  are  drilled 
and  hoed,  and  I  know  but  few  inftances  wliere  it  has  made 
any  coniiderable  progrefs.  The  form  of  Mr.  Henry  Hoyte,  of 
Olbornby,  near  Folkingliam,  ftands  firft  in  my  eftimation, 
as  a  fpot  on  which  the  bed  hufbandry,  with  the  beft  appli. 
tation  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  means  of  the  bed 
flock,  are  united.  Mr.  Hoyte  has  drained  tlie  foil  to  its 
exceeding  improvement,  and  introduced  tlie  moft  judici-* 
ous  modes  of  drilling  now  in  practice,  and  of  which,  with 
his  judicious  choice  of  ftock,  I  (hall  have  occaiion,  here- 
after, moft  defervedly  to  enlarge  upon.  Except  in  the  fore- 
going inftance,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  turnipi 
completely  and  fyftcmatically  cultivated  ^,  and  properly 
hoed ;  but  it  occurs,  that  the  intereft  of  the  occupiers,  for 
want  of  attention  to  this  neceiTary  procefs^  where  this  ex« 

« 

eellent  winter  plant  is  cultivated,  is  generally  delayed, 
from  30/*  to  ^  3  and  upwards  psr  acre. 

Men  of  independent  fortune,  in  whatever  rate  their  pof« 
feffions  extend)  and  their  eiUmations  of  fuch  gifts  made, 
are  too  much  engrofled  in  thofe  purfuits,  which  are  the 

*  Mr.  Hoyte  refofedjC  10  toj.  fir  acre^  in  1791,  for  his  ariUed  turnipii 
and  iMOudcjCis  \xu  /rr  acrt by  th« common  rate  of  as'iftment  of  bii  own 
flock*  Ho  is  a  tenant  to  Lord  Brownlow ;  and,  alChoush  he  has  not  a  leafei  he 
has  implicit  confidenco  in  the  noble  lord,  that  he  will  not  arail  himfclf  of  his 
•xpeoTive  improvemeati,  auid  to  make  him|  by  an  untimely  adf  ance  of  res^ 
pay  a  ftcood  timo  for  his  exertioaSi 
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lit,  to  Hrike  out  into  fchemes  of  improvement  m 
\c;  and  this  talk  has  been  generally  confignei  to 

nole  c'lrcumdances   are   more  craving,  and    \fith 

lefpur  of,  nccelTiiy  becomes  tlie  mother  of  invert- 

i  it  is  unforucnatc  for  the  public,  that  in  the  pro- 

ihemcs  of  improvement  i;i  agrtculture,  which,  if 

lid  properly  puifucd,  would  certainly  be  attended 
Kefs,  from  a  variety  of  circumftanccs,  their  progrels 

■h  unexpcded  delays,  hence  the  prejudiced  and 
improperly   exult,  and  are  more  confirmed  ia 

lirdities  *. 

Mia  :infoi'tni»te  i&flaoce  to  verify  thli  remark  ia  Mr.  Walker^  flC 
L  oeu  Graiichun,  wtiOi  till  laulf,  wu  canylas  o*   i  gtnt 

Iccltent  hufbandry  aad  flock,  but  be  becnin*  concented  ia  a  Ipin- 
■;  which  faileJ  of  fucceff;  lotl  ihU  worUiy  mu'i  niiif«nDM  ii 
led  bj  nuny,  lo  Ute  bavins  adopced  febonet  of  asriculcural  n- 


THE 
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3.  TllE  WOULDS,  OR  LIGITT  LOAMY,  and 

SANDY  SOILS. 


Mode  of  Occupatiok.  This  dcfcriplion  of  property 
was  formerly  for  the  moft  part  devoted  to  rabbits,  the 
reiidue  as  open  common  fields ;  but  within  the  laft  century, 
nearly  the  whole  has  been  gradually  inclofcd,  and  brought 
into  tillage,  and  occupied  as  arable  farms ;  which  are 
generally  in  the  hands  of  large  occupiers.  The  tenants 
are  rarely  under  leafes,  or  bound  by  any  rules  to  enforce 
good  management ;  and  of  courfe,  the  jnterefls  of  landlord  ' 
and  tenant  are  not  defined,  or  in  any  degree  prefervcd  from 
militating  againft  each  other,  by  regular  wcU-digcftcd 
fyilems  of  farming,  laid  down  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  in  purfuitof  the  beft  practical  modes  of  hufbandry, 
which  have  been  adopted  upon  foils  of  fimilar  natures. 

On  this  account,  we  find  the  generality  of  the  land 
poor,  weak,  and  foul;  made  fo,  by  repeated  crops  of 
white  grain  ;  and  which  procedure  having  been  long  con- 
tinucd,  of  courfe  the  means  of  producing  the  common 
manure  to  reinflate  the  Und,  have  gradually  decreafed  ;  and 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  to  find  vcrycon(iderabIetra£ts 
of  land,  by  fuch  means,  reduced  to  a  ftate  much  worfe,  than 
it  was  in  when  cultivation  was  firfl  began,  or  when  the  in- 
clofures  were  firft  made ;  and  it  is  now  confidered,  as 
only  fit  to  be  turned  again  to  its  original  mode  of  occu- 
pancy, in  rabbit-warrens  I  and  which  is,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  adopted. 

The  reaibn  why  farms  are  now  generally  large,  and 

Ibave  incrcafed,  is  not  always  from  the  growing  opulence  of 

the  farmers,  but  probably  from  the  land  being  reduced  fo 

3  much 
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its  condition,  llut  it  requires  tliat   tbey  fliouTd 
Icupy  a  Urge  quantity   of  ir,    to   aiTord  tliciu  a 


As  no  fyftems  of  farming  are  laid  doivn  upon 
Icdlvc  foils,  no  particular  courfes  of  hufbandry  can 
Irth;  butthcbeft  to  be  found  i>  foiiicwlut  like  tlift' 

Ig- 

very  indifferent  fummer  fallow;    turnips  badly 
r  not  at  all,  and  fed  off  with  flieep. 

Iirlcy,  or  white  oats. 

■  heat,  if  the  land  will  bear  it,  if  not,  any  tiling  it 

ftr,  or  grafs  feeds. 

Irafs  feeds,  or  oats,  if  the  land  will  boar  a  crop, 

^ith  artificial  grafs  feeds. 
[ips  are  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  country  very'' 

lely,  but,  for  the  molt  part,  the  fallows  are  ill-pre« 

Ir  them,  and  they  are  very  badly  hoed,  or  not  at  all 

■h  ncglc£t,  from  zoi.  to  £^  ptr  acre,  in  the  value 
,  is  generally  lofl ;  and  morCi  if  we  eftimate  tlte  lolt 
lianure  they  would  afford. 

Jrfory  obfervcr  might  remark,  tliat  the  introduftion 

Ips  and  artificial  grallies,  was  an  improvement  of  it- 
pd  he  would  fartlter  fay,  tliat  the  county  of 
p  was  improved  by  the  like  means  ;  and  fo  it  was  in 
Lt  that  was  not  all ;  gentlemen  of  landed  property 

lut  there  Oioulders  to  the  wheel. 

LowtlsofthetirtharebuC  rirely  f«ircbe<l  icu,  for  the  menu  of  tuts 

s  are  in  a  very  inditfcrenc  tuxt,  live  onei  have  beea  general!/ 
r  UeaJ  ones  fubftltutcd  for  them  \  Ihs  expeucc  of  which,  anil  the 
lc  farmer')  intercCt  lUcrein,  h.-u  been  lieretafori  pouutd  out. 
■mber,  orwooJ,  ilhercculcivateil> 

lal  gxaiXn  are  rarely  foweJ  upon  the  (irfl  crop,  afUr  >  CnJlow^  aar 
^ofEj  tlierelore,  ilieirmeApro&tabloufts  uelolU 

F«  They 
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They  apportioned  their  edates  ia  regular  dlviHons,  and 
fubdivifions,  making  their  farms  of  various  iizcs*  to  fuit 
the  circumftanccs  of  the  tenantry.  They  aflifted  them  111 
ftarching  for  the  means  of  improvement  in  clay  and  marlc ; 
they  joined  in  the  original  expence  of  rai(ing  it,  and  fpread* 
ing  it  on  their  land,  and  they  encouraged  the  tenants  t6 
perfevere,  by  granting  them  leafes  for  not  lefs  terms  than 
21  years  :  and  for  the  intereft  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  each 
part,  they  regulated  proper  fyftcms  of  farming,  adapted  to 
the  firength  of  each  rel*pc£tive  iituation  and  foil*  They 
took  care  for  themfelves,  that  their  tenants  Ihould  have 
every  profitable  ufc,  but  commit  no  abufc  upon  the  pro- 
perty ;  in  fa£t,  that  they  (hould  keep  up  the  heart,  and 
good  condition  of  the  land,  with  wliich,  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  impregnated. 

The  agents  employed  upon  the  eftates,  are  trained  up  ia 
the  regulated  fyftems,  &nd  know  how  properly  to  relax  th& 
occafional  hardHiips,  which  the  tenantry  might  fuffcr, 
from  the  viciflfitudes  of  feafons,  and  by  keeping  them  up  to 
the  drift  letter  of  tlieir  leafes,  without  injuring  the  land- 
lord's intereft :  and  after  this  ftatcment,  no  one  who  is 
converfant  with  the  general  management  of  the  Woulds  of 
Lincolnflilre,  will  yet  afk,  why  that  country  is  not  cuiti* 
vated  in  a  manner  equal  to  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

BulUings.  The  buildings  upon  the  Would  eftates,  are 
not  placed  in  central  fpots  ;  but  the  farm-houfes  are  genc« 
rally  on  the  loweft  fituations  \  originally  placed  there,  with 
adciign  to  (helter  the  inhabitants  from  the  cold  winds. 

And  there  are  generally  evident  marks  of  a  decrcafc  of 
population,  from  the  number  of  decayed  farm-houfcs ;  whilfl 
it  appears,  that  in  various  fituations,  one  or  two  opulent 
farmers,  (kim  over  fome  thoufahds  of  acres,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  more  inhabitants  ^  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
proof,,  that  agriculture  has  not  abundantly  improved  m 
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untry,  than'  the  decreale  of  the  number  of  its  inha* 


\dani9U$  obfirvatUtis.  The  generality  of  the  Wouldt 
;oln(hire,  might  now  be  made  more  valuable  to  the 
tors  and  occupiers,  if  the  foil  was  in  the  precife 
(late,  the  moft  conilderable  part  of  it  was  found 
years  ago,  and  now  to  be  laid  down,  under  well- 
td  fyftems  of  farmingi  than  it  is  pofSble  to  be  made- 
|he  prefent  reduced  condition,  for  a  very  conliderable 
of  time  I  the  land  having  been  broke  up,  or  pared 
irnt,  and  ploughed,  without  rcftriftionsi  until  it  if 
ixhauiled. 

little  did  tliofe  proprietors  underftand  their  own 
is,  who  permitted  their  tenants,  without  reftraint,  to 
ip,  or  pare  and  burn  the  turf  of  rabbit  warrens,  and 
|and,  in  a  itate  of  antient  pafture,  upon  the  delulive 
of  an  advance  of  rent,  by  which  procedure,  the 
tance  was  injured  in  a  tenfold  ratio,  and  who  could' 
|ufed  at  laft,  under  an  idea,  that,  if  the  tenants  who 
ius  ovcrploughed  the  land,  {locked  it  again  with 
I,  no  damages  were  incurred.  Setting  aiide  a  delay  in: 
[ogrcfs  of  agricultural  improvements,  it  muft  follow, 
lat  foil,  which  is  exhaufled  for  one  purpofe,  is  equally 
Ifted   for  another.     By  this  mode  of  plunder,  and 
kind  of  abufc  in  the  occupancy  of  landed  property, 
ire  fevcral  men  in  this  country,  who  have  acquired- 
tor  tunes. 

mnot  make  a  calculation  upon  the  annual  value  of* 
nt  warren  ^nevcr  having  been  concerned  in  the  occu*^ 
h  of  one)  other  than  conddering  it  with  a  view  to 
ption;  and  if  the  occupiers  will  not  give  more  rent 
le  land  in  that  ftate,  than  in  any  other,  I  ihould  be- 
ted to  deftroy  them}  rabbits  being  injurious  to  live 

^     fences: 
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fences  and  mounds,  and  to  a  welUcuTtlvated  neigUbouN 
hood. 

The  improvement  by  means  of  flooding  the  land  at 
plcafurc,  is  not  pra&ifcd  in  this  part  of  the  country,  nor  arc 
there  many  condderablc  fpots  upon  which  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear. 

It  is  in  very  rare  indances  that  lime,  marie,  or  clay,  are 
fou.;ht  for,  or  ufcd,  or  anyothcr  manures  than  thofc  which 
the  common  ilable,  or  fold- yard,  afford ;  but  1  am  of 
opinion,  that  both  marlc  and  clay  may  be  found  in  very 
advantageous  fituations,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to 
very  great  advantage. 

The  implements  of  hufbandry  here  ufcd,  are  of  the  fort 
moft  general  in  the  kingdom.  The  ploughs  are  too  wide 
and  too  long  in  their  bottoms,  and  bear  no  proportion  in 
point  of  execution,  with  the  Norfolk  wheel  plough. 

Oxen  are  ufed  in  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  labour, 
and  are  found  to  anfwer  in  point  of  advantage,  to  the 
occupiers. 

There  is  but  a  fmall  portion  of  this  defcription  of  land  in 
a  ftate  of  common  field,  and  what  remains,  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  under  contemplation  of  inclofure. 

Inchfuns.  The  advantages  here  refulting  from  inclo* 
fures,  have  been  chiefly  the  laying  tlie  land  together; 
which,  in  a  (late  of  common  field,  was  very  much  muced 
and  difperfed. 

An  increafed  annual  payment  has  been  made  by  the 
tenants,  on  account  of  fuch  inclofures ;  but,  for  want  of 
proper  fyftems  of  bufbandry  being  adopted,  in  many  in« 
flances^  the  value  of  the  inheritances  have  not  improved, 
otherwife  than  by  the  land  being  laid  together  in  a  moic 
contiguous  manner,  as  before-mentioned* 

The  principles  upon  which  the  budncfs  of  inclofing  h 
performed,  is  svot  generally  a  good  one. 

la 
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ry  inclorure-bill  the  conimiflioners  are  required  to 

lands  to  be  iiiclofed,  with  due  coiifidciation    to 

luautity,  and  contiguity.  Whether  from  miftaking 

mti^  of  the  latter  word,  or  from  paying  too  much 

■  the  fituations  of  the  farm-Uoufcs  already  crcflcd, 

Kiily  occurs,  that  the  contiguity  of  the  land  to  be 

each  rcr|>c£live  houfc  and  buildings,  is  inore 

1  than  the  general  conneflionor  contiguity  of  the 

It  in  a  fcjuarc  manner,  fo  that  in  tliofc  iiiuationt 

c  village,  the  propcity  i»  jumbled  together  in  x 

Iprotitabic  to  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  the  large 

rs  ate  obliged  to  travel  to  iheir  allotments,  carried 

;cls,   to  a  cpnllderable  diAance. 

ftt  would  be  more  dcfirabic  for  all  parties  intcrcfted, 

lie  diftant  parts  of  the  parifhcs  to  be  inclofcd, 

ll,  as  to  be  dciaciicd  in  the  HiH.  indancc,  and  for 

llowanccs  to  be  fettled  by  the  comniiflioners,  for 

Ice  of  new  buildings  in  central  fituations,  whilft 

■etorSi  whofc  cOatcs  are  allotted  to  their  houfes 

tngs  in  the  villages,  would  hare  all  their  lands 

,  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  advantages  fo  to 

For  the  firft  great  benefit  rcfulting  from  an 

I  is  contiguity ;  and  the  more  fquarc  the  allot* 

:  nude,  and  the  more  central  the  buildings  are 

re  advantages  arc  derived  to  the  proptletors 

Jcfpea. 

Ig  has    ccrtain'y    dccrcafi;d   population    in   this 
Ifor  want  of  an  introduflion  of  ilie  Drill,  and 
ftmaiic  hufbandry  ;  and  from  the  laads  being  laid 
<  large  farms. 

[jfiJ  ttrmf.r  rtmoval.    The  fced  time  and  harveft 

liter  than  ii\  tlie  more  Southern  dil\ri£ls,  not  only 

of  its  being  farther  North,  but  from  mif- 

l-ni  in  not  getting  lUc  feed,  ot  the  Spriiig  crops^ 

£ii£cicuttf 
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fufficicntly  early  into  the  ground,  which  is  in  many  places 
delayed  till  May*  And  upon  many  eflates  here,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  this  is  the  cuftomary  time  for 
quitting,  and  entering  upon  farms,  which  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice, for  if  it  is  arable  land,  it  is  too  late  to  put  the  fpring 
feed  in  ihc  ground,  if  it  is  meadow,  clover,  or  feeds  for 
mowing,  it  is  too  late  to  lay  in  the  land  for  that  purpore.- 
If  ii  is  artificial  graflcs,  or  pafturc,  being  fed  off  bare  (for 
tenants,  who  arc  here  going  off,  feldora  leave  any  thing 
behind  them)  the  iniercft  of  the  incoming  tenant  is 
extremely  delayed. 

And  wherever  the  following  cuftom  prevails,  it  fliould 
be  abolilhed,  viz« 

For  the  incoming  tenants  to  enter  upon  only  the  farm- 
boufes,  paftures,  meadows,  and  fallows,  at  the  time  the 
tenancy,  and  the  whole  of  the  rent  commences :  the  out* 
going  tenants  uking  the  crops  of  grain,  pulfc,  &c.  in  that 
year,  and  embarning  tliem  on  the  premifcs,  and  keeping 
poifeiTion  of  the  barns  and  itack-yards  until  the  Midfum- 
mer  twelve-month,  after  they  ceafe  to  pay  rent,  in  order 
to  thrafh  out  and  carry  away  tlie  corn.  In  other  inflancos 
more  barbarous,  though  more  rare,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the 
outgoing  tenants  to  fell  all  the  laft  year's  crop  in  the  flraw, 
at  harveft,  to  the  public,  to  be  carried  off  the  premifes. 
Of  courfe,  the  incoming  tenant  adheres  to  the  cuftom  of 
bis  entry,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  quit,  &c. 

Labour  and  provifions.  The  price  of  labour  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  herein  before  ftated,  with  refpcft  to  the  firft  diftrift 
of  this  county. 

The  price  of  provifions  alfo,  is  nearly  on  a  par,  for 
although  this  part  of  the  county  is  fartlier  from  the  metro- 
polls,  excellent  conftant  markets  for  fat  cattle,  and  fheep, 
are  found  in  the  manufa£luring  towns  of  Yorklhire, 
they  arej  in  lax]ge  quantities,  driven;  and  here  the 
.^  price 
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^f  butchers  meat  Is  likely  to  increaTe ;  but  that  of 

would  a  little  decreafe,  if  the  country  was  to  be; 
Icultivatedy  and  the  poor  were  to  manufacture  their 

leal,  and  make  their  own  bread.  And  I  recommend^ 

lofe  gentlemen,  who  are  interefted  in  the  welfare  of 
larifh,  would  induce  the  farmers  to  fell,  and  tlie  poor 
jchafe,  their  corn,  at  the  firft  hand  ;  and  to  convert 

meal,  by  means  of  excellent  mills,  made  for  fucb 
fe,  by  Stockdale,    of  Holborn,    London.     And  if 

ittention  in  this  country  was  to  be  paid  to  the  excel- 
t,  tlie  neighbouring  fea  coaft  affords,  the  poor,  as 
|s  the  public^  might  be  greatly  benefited  :  but  at  pre- 

Lcrc  are  very  few  fi(hcrmen  on  the  coafb 

\ds.    The  roads  in  this  country  are  tolerably  good« 
It  nice  attention  being  paid  to  them,    except    in 

when  attempts  are  often  made  to  repair  thenu. 
are  certainly  capable  of  being  improved  at  no  extra* 
try  expence,  prov'ided  the  beft  materials  the  country 

were  fought  for,  and  duly  applied,   in  a  proper 


ing  and  burning.  That  pra£t  ice  is  not  fo  common,  in 
[art  of  the  country,  now,  as  it  was  formerly  ♦ ;  and 
it  has  been  done,  evident  marks  remain  of  the  in« 
le  land  has  fuftained  by  it. 

>rcvfmcntt.  There  arc  undoubtedly  fome  good  far- 
in  this  part  cf  the  country,  and  men  who  are  well 
[ing  of  imitation ;  and  I  am  forry  to'  add,  that  the 

){  example  only,  is  not  alone  fufEcient,  to  bring  the 
ility  of  farmers^  into  more  advantageous  modes  of 

Iture. 


\t  diflficulty  of  getting  any  turf  orhcrbate^  to  prtducsregeubU  a(hes,  it 
[freifoaof  thitUelax* 

G  Mr. 
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Mr.  John  Cod<!»  of  Ranby,  a  Tcry  fplritcd  and  judlcU 
OU8  improver  and  breeder  of  (beep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a 
promoter  of  agricahuial  improvements,  has  ufed  Hfr* 
Duckctt^s  drill  machines,  and  other  implements  of  huf* 
bandry,  very  profitably,  for  fome  confidcrable  time,  with- 
cut  their  being  much  fought  after  by  the  farmers  of  hit 
neighbourhood ;  many  of  whofe  modes  of  occupancy^  are 
the  mod  unikilfol  that  can  be  conceived. 
'  If  it  was  not  much  more  the  deiign  of  this  publication 
to  ftatc  the  general  agriculture  of  the  county,  than  the 
particular  infiancei' of  good  management^  I  could  enu« 
merate  fevcral  proofs  of  it;  but^  as  at  leaft  9-iotbs  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  large  traft  of  country,  is  barbarous 
in  the  extreme,  I  am  certainly  juftifiable  in  reprefenting 
fuch  to  be  its  genera!  {late,  wit.hout  giving  ofTcnce,  wbicli. 
u  tl^  furtheft  from  my  defign. 
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4.  THE  LOWER  MARSBEB,   , 

It  defcriptioQ  of  low  land  which'  it  prote£ted 
the  o?ei£owing  of  the  fea  by  embankments* 


part  of  the  county  is  fuppofed  to  contain  above 

acres ;  and,  as  before  obferved,  extends  along  the 
ift,  from  the  Humber  on  the  North,  to  Crofs^ 
ilh  on  the  South.  The  moft  confiderable  part  of 
[d  is  in  a  ftate  of  pafture,  and  of  a  very  good  quality 
ling,  or  fatting,  cattle  and  fheep ;  but  not  much 
I  breeding,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  not  well  adapted^ 
lid  it  be  fo  profitably  applied  *• 
I  Southern  part  is  more  ufed  as  arable  land,  than 

irds  the  Nortli,  but  no  regular  fyftem  of  huf« 
I  is  purfued*    Very  little  Jand  is  hete  let  under  leafe, 

precife  rules  for  management  obferved ;  but  it  is 
a  manner  fimilar  to  the  fen,  in  r-ipeft  of  repeated 
|f  white  grain,  except  that  the  deftru£tive  practice  of 
md  burning  is  more  fparingly  purfucd.    In  con- 
ling  the  hufl>andry  of  this  part  of  the  marflies,  I 
pafs  over  the  parifti  of  Long  Sutton,  without  ob« 

that  the  former  commons,  belonging  to  this 
about  the  inclofure  of  which  fo  much  oppofition 
te  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  have  turned  out 
:ive  to  the  parties  intereftc d,  beyond  all  calculation 
[ntagc,  even  of  thofe  who  brought  forward  the  bill : 
tioiities  having  fubfidcd,  the  former  contending 
(it  down  peaceably,  enjoying  the  harveft  of  a  well* 
field;  the  land  producing  immenfe  quantities  of 


^  Tbs  lambs  would  bo  drownod  ia  the  Uitcbcs,  kQ»  Sec* 

G  a 


corn, 
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corn,  hemp,  fiax,  woad,  and  every  valuable  produaioir- 
And  all  this  alteration*  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
though  fo  TioFcntly  oppofed,  wa^  carried  into  efFeft,  by  vhe 
perfeverancc  of  one  fpirited  proprietor,  viz.  Jolhua  Scrope,. 
£fq.  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  upon  the  petition  to  par* 
liament,  of  the  fmalleft  majority  of  proprietors,  ever  known 
under  (imilar  circumftances. 

Farmers  who  took  undue  advantages  of  the  commons, 
by  hiring  common-right  houfes,  and,  under  colour  of  fucb 
rights,  turning  upon  the  commons  7  or  800  fheep  in  a 
feafon,  and'  thereby  eating  up  the  poor  cottagers  riglrts, 
had  jiddrefs  enough  falfely  to  reprefcnt  the  cafe,  and  to 
prevail  upon  their  landlords,  and  others  in  power,  to  fup* 
port  them  in  this  violent  oppofition.  This  inclofure  has 
been  followed  by  that  of  the  adjoining  commoniof  Tydd ; 
and  fome  thoufands  of  acres  of  common,  in  the  parifli  of 
Whaplode,  Holbeach,  and  Fleet,  being  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood,  are  now  under  notices  for  a  bill  of  inclofuro,  to 
be  fupportcd  by  Lord  Eardley,  who  is  a  Icflee  undtr  the 
crown  for  confiderablfe  efiates  in  one  of  thofe  parifliesk 
But)  whilft  I  contemplate  tlie  yaft  advantage  arifing* from 
the  inclofure  of  the  commons  of  Long  Sutton,  I  cannot 
1)ut  ohfcrve  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  land  in  that  lord* 
fhip,  which  was  originally  gained  from  the  fea,  and  was> 
In  the  fit  ft  inflance,  as  prod\i£tive  and  valuable  as  the 
late  inciofed'  commons,  but  which»  by  a  feries  of  ex- 
liaufting  crops,  and  every  fpecies  of  mifmanagement,  is 
reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  And,  I  fear,  the  late 
indofcd  commons  of  Long  Sutton  are  under  a  £milar 
treatment ;  and^  unlefs  the  plough  be  retrained, .  and  a 
well  digellcd  fyftcm  of  hufbandry  adopted,  we  (hall,  in  tlie 
courfe  of  10  years,  fee  this  amazing  produftivc  track  of 
land,  in  fuch  afiate,  that  it  will  nolonger  bear  exhaiifting 
crops  of  grain,  hid  down  for  pailure,  probably  of  but 
lUtlc  moie  value  to  the  individuals  immediately  interefted,. 
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the  eommunStjry   than  it  was  ki  lu  fiate  of 

u 
lembankmentf  of  many  thoofands  of  acres  of  fait 

fronting  the  parifh  of  Gedney»  and  iu  vicinityi  is 
[g  into  cifeft,  which  will  be  of  infinite  advanugc  to 
»prietorS|  and  the  community. 
I^rake,  Member  for  Amerlham,  is  a  principal  pro« 
I  of  this  undertaking,  by  his  judicious  agent^  Mr« 

\t  Fulham. 

at  fcheme  of  improvement,  by  means  of  a  cut,  foff 
[inage  of  the  lands  in  Sooth  Holland,  and  parts  ad* 

to  a  competent  outfall  in  this  diftrifty  is  now  car^ 
into  effcA# 

a  matter  of  great  public  concern^  diar  in  every 
of  drainage,  the  interior  parts  of  tlie  country 

be  brought  into  the  meafure  on  the  outfet  i  fotf  by 
ling  wocks  for  drainage,  neareft  to  the  outfall^  in 

inilance,  they  are  often  found  afterwards  to  be  in«> 
^ent  to  efftSt  the  general  good ;  by  reafon  of  wbich^ 

'-expencc  is  incurred,  of  which  more  tlian  a  moiety 

lave  been  faved'  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  well  as  tlie 

improvement  of  the  country  cfTefted,  inftead  of  a 
lone. 

drainage  of  the  manors  of  Eail  and.  Weft. Deepingt 
leir  extenfive  commons,  might,  probably,  be  found, 

proper  furvey,.  to  becffefted  in  the  direftion  of  the 
it,  by  proper  tunnels  laid  for  that  purpofe,  under 
|er  Weilandy  &c  *.    But  thofe  manors  are  held  by 

:e  the  Duke  of  Ancailer,  under  a  Icafe  from  the 
which  is  nearly  expired ;  and;  unlefs  his  Grace 

inewal  of  it,  for  a  competent  length*  of  time,  in 

te  might  be  at  leaft  repaid  the  expences  of  fuch  an 


ipeak  with  precifionoa  thisfubjt^  fioC  haTiog.bfta  tniplo7f4* 
'nuu  ia¥cIUs^aioD|  by  UnUioSi  Ice 

under^ 


•unSertaldngy  it  is  improbable  that  he  fhouU  promote 
it. 

As  we  proceed  Northwards,  the  marlhes  fiand  very  much  ^ 
in  need  of  a  better  drainage,  and  for  want  of  which  the 
molt  proiiuble ufe  of thelandfin  Summer,  is  verymuchdc« 
clayed ;  and  in  Winter,  almoft  denied. 

The  fewers  and  drains,  which  ought  to  be  competent 
to  conduft  the  water  immediately  from  the  liigh  land  to 
the  outfall,  at  all  times,"  as  well  as  tlie  outfalls  themlclves, 
are  too  much  cramped  or  confined,  and  a  falfe  principle  in 
drainage,  by  long  cuilom,  is  eftablilhed,  viz.  not  to  opca 
•or  cut  ilrait  the  fewers  and  drains  neareft  the  high  land, 
Jeft  the  water  (hould  come  down  too  rapidly,  and  be 
fforced  over  their  banks,  in  its  way  to  the  outfall,  where  it 
<an not  get  away  faft  enough,  to  prevent  the  drowning  of 
'tlie  intermediate  lands* 

The  fea  banks,  according  to  the  law  of  fewers,  ought 
to  be  repaired  and  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  the  oc» 
cupiers  of  lands  in  the  frontage  towns ;  and  whenever  any 
banks  are  neceiTarily  to  be  ereifted,  the  whole  diftrid  is 
chargeable  therewith ;  and  it  is  cuftomary  to  charge  the 
expences  by  an  acre-tax,  and  not  according  to  the  yearly 
value  of  the  lands,  which  is  certainly,  in  many  inftances, 
where  the  value  of  the  lands  vary,  extremely  oppreffive* 
But  it  fometime?  happens,  that  well-timed  applications  of 
a  fmall  expence,  in  the  due  repairing  of  parts  of  the  banks, 
might  be  the  means  of  fupporting  them  for  ages ;  but  it  is 
not  always  confidered  the  intereft  of  the  occupiers  of  fron* 
4agr  towns,  to  repair  the  banks  thereof,  and  they  would 
rather,  in  fome  inftances,  when  they  become  very  bad  by 
siegleft,  render  new  ones  neceflary,  to  the  expence  of 
"which  they  would  only  contribute  a  proportionate  ihare 
with  an  extenfive  diftrift* 

It  is  not  a  cuftom  for  gentlemen  of  extenfive  landed 
property,  who  are  moftintercftcd,  (Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  a 


/•  -_^ 
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^c'r  gentle tncn,  excepted)  to  attend  tlie  tneetlngf  of 
lilioners  of  fewcrs,  and  to  tilce  the  neceilary  views  \w 
|rt  of  the  country ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  buiinefs  of 
lUce,  in  which  the  prcferv&tion  and  evdn  falvation* 
t\  and  fertile  country^is^  involved^  is  too  frequently 
into  execution^  upon  the  votes  of  tbof<r  gentlemen^ 
*e  not  well  verfed  either  in  the  laws  or  cuftomd' 

ight  to  be  obferved ;  nor  po&iTed  of  that  practical- 
'dgCy  which  a  deciiion  upon  objefts  of  fo  inycb« 
nee  requires  ;  for,  however  ikilfui  the  officers  em<* 
may  be,  it  ought  not  only  be  a  fatisfaAion  to  them,' 
leir  judges  underiland  tlieir  demerits,^  but  a  grear 
){  the  refponfibility  and  iIi*opinion  of  the  country, 

cafes  of  mifcaniages  that  might  occur,  which  no* 
foreiight  could  prevent^  would  thereby  bo  taken  oS 
loulders. 

lork  of  confiderable  importance,  in  the  bank  near 

|t,  was  lately  blown  up  by  a  tide ;  which,  in  the- 

:ance,  recently  cofl  the  country  from  1500  to  aooo/*- 

[lich  is  now  to  be  replaced  in  a  nriorc  ikiiful  and  fub*- 

manner.  More  dircernment  in  the  commiflioners^* 
their  agents,  might  probably  have  prevented,  or" 
:d  this  expcnce  unncccflTary. 

IS,  in  feme  inftances,  been  a  praftice,  in  ere£ling' 
[anks,  to  retreat  fome  way  from  the  iitcs   of   the 
bank,  as  if  fuch  retreat  was  giving  a  degree  of  eafe' 
Iprcflfure  of  the  water*    This  mcafure  ought  not  tO' 
[mpted,  but  in  cafes  of  extreme  ncceflity* 
lould  rather  recommend  the  (landing  firm  to  the 
If  the  ancient  banks,  until  the  f:a  (hall  fo  far  gain 
|the  (hore,  that  the  whole  works  muft  neceflfarily  be  * 
incd,  for  new  ones,  in  a  more  remote  fituation*- 
la  certainly  gains  upon  fome  parts  of  this  coaft,  and 
^s  from  other  p^rts ;  and  in  the  frontage  of  the  parilhes 


cf  Sanlmercotek  and  Marlh  Chape,  fome  thoufind  of  aeret 
of  fait  marlhes  may  now  be  iaicly  embarked  from  the 
Tea. 

li§<iJs.  The  roads  on  the  Soudi  part  of  this  di&viSt  are^ 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  in  a  good  {late  ;  but,  in 
'the  middle  and  North  partt»  they  are  nearly  impaflable  in 
Winter  ^  in  which  feafon  it  is  a  praftice  to  attempt  to  mend 
them,  u  well  m  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  whicb 
feqaiiea  nocommentt 
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^M  the  Aatcmcnts  hereinbefore  made»  it  mufl  appear^ 
agriculture  has  not  generally  improved  in  this 
:y  of  laic  years  ;  but,  I  rather  fear,  has  been  on  the 
le  :  for  if  we  refer  to  the  ufagc  of  the  common  fields* 
[ontemplatc  thofe  which  were  originally  divided  into 
parts,  one  field  being  annually  fallowed,  and  in  fuc- 
fowed  in  moieties,  with  wheat  and  barley;  and  the 
fcafon,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  breach-crop, 

fowcd  in  moities  of  beans  ai\d  oats*     It  is  very  cvi- 

that  thcfc  fields  were  firft  fo  arranged  by  our  an- 
s,  with  a  dire£l  view  to  a  fyflcm  of  farming,  and 
"yflcm  was  the  beft  that  then  could  be  devifcd. 
ic  ufcs  of  green  winter  roots,  fuch  as  turnips,  colc- 

or  cabbages,  now  fo  advantagcoufly  cultivated  upon 
lIIows,  wore  not  then  undcrflood  ;  and  the  only  part 
s  hufbandry,  which  was  in  itfclf  bad,  was  the  fowing 
illy  i-6ih  part  with,  oats,  upon  a  white  grain 
lie. 

[cry  one  who  undcrftands  the  Icaft  of  agriculture, 
fee,  that  the  original  intention  of  our  anccflors  was, 
{rcfpciSl  to  the  divifion  of  the  laud,  into  three  fields  ; 
►y  their  refpeftivc  equal  divifions  in  the  particular 
|of  grain  they  were  to  produce,  to  keep  off  the  rcpe- 

of  the  fame  fortof  graio,  or  pulfc,  to  every  6tb  year, 
liows : 

H  I  ft.  Field 
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xft.  Field  fellow. 

2d.  To  be  fowed  equally  with  wheat  and  barley. 

ft 

3d.  To  be  fowed  equally  with  beans  and  oats,  and  in 
rotine»  that  particular  fixtb  part,  which  in  one  courfe  of 
hufbandry  p^^oduces  wheat,  fhall,  when  it  comes  round 
again  to  be  fallow,  be  fowed  with  barley  ;  and,  as  to  the 
breach  crop,  in  the  fame  courfe  of  hufbandry,  that  part 
V  hich  is  fowed  with  oats,  (hall,  when  it  comes  round,  be 
fowed  with  a  breach  crop,  again  be  beans. 

The  foregoing  courfe  of  hufbandry  is  more  ftriftly  at* 
tended  to,  upon  the  poor  thin  flaplcd  clays  in  Cambridge* 
ihire,  than  in  any  other  county  ;  for  there,  if  any  infringe- 
ment is  made  upon  this  order  of  cropping,  by  the  fiirmers 

fowing  too  large  a  portion  of  Uie  fallow  land  with  wheat, 

« 

which  ought  to  be  barley ;  or  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
breach,  or  fecond  crop,  with  oats  inflead  of  beans,  either 
of  which  pradices,  which  bring  on  a  fucceilion  of  the  fame 
kind,  or  fort,  of  white  grain;  to  every  third  year,  inftead 
of  every  iixth,  tend  to  exhaufl  the  foil,  and  are  there. 
called  crofs  cropping ;  and  where  the  ill-cffcAs  of  it  are 
frequently  feeu  for  two  fucccflive  courfes  of  hufbandry, 
although  tin:  beft  management  fhall  afterwards  be  adopted 
and  purfucdft 

111  effedts  of  the  like  nature  attend  this  praAice  in  every 
place;  but  where  the  foil  is  gocd,  they  arc  not  fo  imme- 
diate and  ftriking.  The  fame  intention  towards  a  regular 
fyftem  of  hufbandry,  may  beobfcrved,  where  the  common 
fields  are  divided  into  four  parts  or  fcafons,  viz^ 

ift.  year  fallow  "^       ^fallow  "^       Tfallow 

a  wheat  lor<    ^^^'^^  I     J^^^^^f 

3  beans  pr  peas  r      |  beans  or  peas  ^^^  |  clover 

4  barley  J       l^whcat  J       [^  wheat 

Wlicrevcr  oats  are  fubltituted  for  beans  or  peas,  tlie 

original  intended  fyftem  is  deftroyed,  and  the  land  is  ex* 

haufled,  and  made  peor  and  fouL. 

4  An 


briginal  dcCign  towards  fyftcmatic  farming,  though 
mrbarous  ihsn  either  of  the  foregoing,  may  be  dif- 
in  thofe  common  fields,  which  are  divided  into 
lam:  that  Is  to  fay,  one  field  being  annually  In  an 
uflivc  ftatc,  as  before  defcrlbcd,  in  a  former  part 
I  publication :  but  briefly  as  follows;  a  moiety  of 
nproduflive  field  is  in  a  ftacc  of  fallow,  being 
led  three  or  four  times,  as  preparatory  for  wheat 
Tlcy,  in  equal  parts  :  the  other  part  of  this  field  lies 
Iwith  the  hi^-1'  in  &1Iow,  producing  thillles  and  all 
Ivccds,  which  arc  feldom  hoed  or  mowed,  and  Ihed 
Kcds  over  the  wbole.  , 

I  fccond  field,  or  a  moiety  of  the  wliole  of  the  arable 
croduces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  or  peas  In 
parts,  in  alternate  fucccflion. 


:.  year    wheat 
ihiaics 
beans  or  peas 
fallow 


5lh  year  barley 

6  thiftles 

7  oats 

8  fallow 


lien  it  conies  again  in  roilne  to  be  fowcd  with  wheat 
lllow  :  hence  it  appears,  that  the  lands  come  round 
ling  to  fyflem,  to  be  fowcd  with  the  fame  kind,  or  fort 
In,  every  8th  year;  and  this  fyflem  Is  commonly  lii- 
Ited,  and  the  land  impovcrillied,  when  too  large  a 
Jnof  It  is  fowcd  on  the  fallow,  with  wheat,  inftead  of 
)  and  oats  lupply  the  place  of  beans  and  peas.  It  Is 
courfc  of  hulbandry,  with  rcfpcft  to  Alford,  and 
|iiclds,  that  I  recommend  clover  to  be  invariably  fowcd 

wheat  and  barley,  as  long  as  the  common  fields  remain 
ftlofcd,  by  which  means  excellent  dcpaflurage  for 
I,  upon  that  nutricious  grafs,  would  be  produced  in 

1  and  6th  parts  of  the  courfc,  inftead  of  thlflles. 


H  2 
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If  thofc  gentlemen,  whctlicr  proprietors  or  agents,  who 
have  any  concern  in  the  management  of  common  fields, 
will  examine  into  the  prefcnt  mode  of  occupancy  of  the 
different  claffcs  of  them,  as  here  ft  a  ted,  they  will  in  mod 
cafes  find  them  in  a  weak  impovcrifhcd  ftatc ;  and  that  the 
original  fyftematic  farming  of  them,  is  cither  loft  or  laid 
afidc,  and  that  the  agriculture  of  the  common  fields  of  tins 
county,  has  rather  declined  than  improved,  in  the  prefcnt 
century. 

The  agriculture  in  the  inclofurcs,  according  to  the  fore- 
going  ftatcmcnts,  cannot  have  improved,  whiift  the  occu- 
piers  have  been  cither  under  general  rcftraints  from  apply. 
ing  the  foil  to  its  right  ufe,  and  thereby  under  infupcrabic 
bars  to  cultivation,  with  rcfpeft  to  paftarc  land,  which 
remains  in  a  ftatc  of  nature  ;  and  whilft,  with  rcfpcft  to 
the  arable,  they  have  been  at  Hberty  to  plough  and  fow  it 
without  fyftcm,  and  without  reftraint.  Yet,  I  muft  freely 
admit,  tliat  by  means  of  inclofing  common  fields  and 
waftc  lands,  the  fcicnce  of  agriculture  advanced  the  firft 
ftcp  towards  improvement,  but  there  it  has,  generally 
ipeaking,-  rcmaincd|  without  making  any  additional  pro- 
grcft.  •  ' 


:-r-v-r^v^.  ^     . 
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Cattle.  Tlie  neat  cattle  of  tliis  coqnty  are, 
mod:  part»  of  a  large  fort*  The  cows,  when  fat^ 
from  8  to  9  hundred  weight ;  the  oxen  from  la 


y  are  generally  large  in  the  head,  horns,  bones»  and 
thick,    fliort,   and  flefhy,   in  their    necka  and 

s ;  narrow  in  their  hips»  plates,  chines,  and  bofoms ; 
their  rumps,  and  their  (houlJcrs  not  well  covered ; 

yes  fmall'  and  funk.    Thofe  bred  in  the  common 

re,  from  3  to  5  pounds  ptr  head,  of  lefs  value,  at  4 

Id,  than  thofe  bred  in  inclofcd  pariflics  ;  and  this 

ce  may  be  attributed  to  a  neglcft  of  fliapc  more 
ze,  and  it  may  be  fairly  prcfumed,  that  the  ill-ihapen 

confumes  as  much,  if  not  more  food,  than  tliofc 

are  made  with  more  fymmctiy. 
|,  whilft  I  am  dating  this  to  be  the  dcfcription  of  tlie 
lity  of  the  neat  cattle  of  this  county,  I  muft,  in 

to  Mr.  Tyndall's  breed,  at  Ewcrby,  near  Slcaford ; 

r.  Hoyie's  at  Ofbornby,  near  Folkingham,  declare 
to  be  the  rcvcrfc  of  the  foregoing  dcfcription  ;  and, 
r  true  fymmctry  of  fliapc,  lightiicfs  of  bone  and  offals, 
:iglit  of  carcafc,  and  aptitude  to  become  fat,  they 

every  breed  I  have  before  fcen  in  this  county  :  and 

f  opinion,  that  this  kind   of  cattle  will  be  found 
|ttle  inferior,  in  point  of  agility,  to  horfcs,  in  the 

tion  of  land, 
pailurc  land  of  this  county  is  not  much  ufcd  for 

;  and  tlic  art.  of  making  good  checfe  and  butter  is 
accally  undcrftood. 

The 
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Tlie  reafon  given  for  this  delay  of  the  Intereft  of  the  oc* 
^upierSy  is  imputed  to  the  general  good  quality  of  the 
landt  which  is  (aid'tobc'too  rich  to  produce  tliofe  articles 
in  perfeftion,  an  inference  drawn,  I  fear,  from  falfe  pre* 
tnifes,  viz.  that,  upon  poorer  foils,  thofe  articles  are 
generally  good;  whilft  the  contrary  is  here  found.  I 
ihould  ratlier  apprehend,  that  the  fame  caufe  for  the  delay 
of  improveiTient  in  this  particular  exifts,^which  is  found  iu 
moft  other  rcfpe^ts,  viz.  that  the  general  fertility  of  the 
land  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  occupiers,  confidered  tofuper- 
fede  the  apparent  neceflity  for  perfonal  exertion ;  whilft, 
upon  poorer  foils,  the  occupiers  arc,  in  a  great  degree, 
driven  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  nature  by  indofUy. 

An  evident  want  of  cleanline(s  is  too  frequently  dif- 
covered  in  the  dairies,  in  not  fufficiently,  or  frequently, 
ihifting  the  cream,  churning  often  enough,  or  properly 
fcalding  the  vellels  i  and  in  making  the  dairies  recepucics 
for  meat,  and  various  other  family  proviiions;  and  it  is 
frequently  found,  that  the  dairies  and  cellars  are  indifcri- 
minately  ufcd  for  tlie  fame  purpofes,  or  placed  too  near 
«ach  other,  which  muft  always  tend  to  taint  the  milk  and 
<ream.  In  the  conftrutSkion  of  farm*houfes,  tliere  is  a 
general  want  of  attention  to  the  making  of  dairies  in  the 
North  fides  of  them,  or  in  fituations  out  of  the  way  of  the 
farm* yards,  and  every  effluvia  which  can  tend  to  render 
them  unfweet. 

The  calves  are,  for  tlie  mofl  part,  weaned,  and  reared. 
The  veal  is  generally  of  a  very  bad  quality,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  coarfenefs  ot  the  animal,  but  alfo,  from  a 
total  mattention  t^  the  purfuing  of  the  bell  methods  of 
confining,  fuckling,  and  lodging  the  animal  in  the  moft 
cleanly  manner. 

■ 

Sbiip.  I  now  enter  upon  a  fubjeft  which  has  been  very 
generally  difcufled  in  this  county,  and  which  has  pro* 

duced 
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luch  contention  and  omulation,  between  the  dif-. 
»f  Mr«  Bakewelly  and  tbofe  gentlemen  vrho  have 
to  that  for.t  of  fheep,  which  haye  been  moft 
llyt  of  late  yean»  bred  in  the  county;  and  the 
jding  parties  have  no\v  clafled  them  fcverally  under 
|icefier(hire  and.  Lincolnfliire  forts.         < 

the  beft  information  I  can  obtain  upon  the  fab«> 
[re  Bakeweli's  firft  eilky  in  breeding  (heep  to  perfeo* 

^s.  made  from  particular  forts,,  felefted  from  this. 

;   buti  probably,    afterwards  mixed  with  other 

in  which,  he  attended  ftriAly  to  tlie  nicety  of  (hape^ 
^portion  and  fymmctry  of  tlie  animali  procuring  ther 

weight,  with  the  leaft  bone  and  offal,  foregoing  for 

the  confideratlon  of  the  wool,  or  only  regarding 
jfccondary  objed,  whilil  the  Lincolpfliire  breeders; 
triAly  atttcnded  to  the  produAion  of  large  quantidca 
|lj  and  either  dlfrc^rded  the  (hape  of  tli«  animal,  or 
ired  it  only  as  a  fccondary  object.  .  The  different 
^nd.  exertions  of  the  Lincoln(hlre  and  Leicefterfliirer 
rs  before  defcribed,  m  a  ver^^  few  years  produced  a» 
rident  difference,  in  not  snly  the  Jhapes  and  ap»'^ 
:es,  but  in  the  ufcs  of  the  {lock. 
ling  the  American  wa/,  whilfl:  our  manufactures^ 
:ill,  in  which  long  wool  is  ufed,  and  the  Lincoln*- 
roolwas  totally  unfaleablc,  Mr.  Bakcweli*s  ingenuity 
jertcd,  in  an  attempt  to  perfuadc  the  Lincolnihirc 
:s  of  Ihecp,  that  he  had  a  remedy  to  cure  this  evil  r 
Ifition  he  ftarted,  to  bring  his  points  to  bear,  was- 
lowing,  viz*  **  It  is  impoflible  for  fheep  to  produce- 

and  wool  in  an  equal  ratio  :  by  a  ftndt  attention  ta 
ic,  you  muft,  in  a  great  degree,  let  go  the  other ; 
^re,  I  have  feledted  a  fort  of  fheep,  with  a  great  pro-> 

to  feed,^  or  become  fat,  and  which  neceiiarily  muiL 

:  lefs  wool,  than  your  old  breed,  but  it  will  be  of  i^ 

laUty,"  ice. 
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Many  followed  the  purfuit,  thus  ingcnioufly  rccom- 
mended  ;  but  as  foon  as  ever  woollen  manufafturcs  were 
enlivened  by  the  blcffings  of  peace,  and  there  was  a  demand 
for  the  long  heavy  wool,  Mr.  Bakewcll  produced  fhccp^ 
not  only  excellent  in  Hiapc,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in 
the  moft  profitable  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  article. 

7hi  Leicijiir  and  Lincoln  breeds  compared.  The  Leiceftcr* 
fhirc  arc  produced  with  a  pcrfcft  fymmctry  of  body,  light 
in  the  neck  and  head,  full  in  the  eye,  wide  and  promi* 
nent  in  the  bofoiiii  wide  in  the  (boulders,  very  long, 
ftrait,  and  broad,  in  the  chine,  round  in  the  rib,  and  full 
in  the  twift,  with  very  light  bone ;  the  wool  extremely 
fine  and  abundant.  This  animal  polTedes  a  wonderful 
propenfity  to  become  fat  at  an  early  age :  that  complete 
fymmetry  of  Hiape,  and  confequent  harmony  of  fyftcm 
before  defcribed,  muft  ever  have  this  tendency.  Wc  can 
trace  it  in  other  animals,  as  well  as  in  this,  with  great  prc- 
ciiion :  for  inAance,  the  horfe,  we  commonly  all  a 
mould,  will  retain  his  flefh,  and  look  Heak  and  well, 
under  conftant  labour  and  fatigue,  with  the  fame  (luality 
and  quantity  of  aliment,  with  which  a  long-legged,  fiat* 
fided,   beaft,    working  againft  him  would   be  defiroyed* 

Swine,  of  a  well- moulded  fort,  and  with  a  fmall  bone, 
will  keep  themfelves  fat  in  the  common  run  of  a  farm-yard, 
whilfl  the  long-legged,  flat-fided,  fort,  kept  in  the  fame 
way,  would  be  ilarved.  It  is  a  circumftance  peculiar  to 
animals  of  this  defcription,  that  under  the  great  propenfity 
to  become  fat,  it  is  laid  on  equally  upon  every  part  of  the 
animal,  whih'l  the  long.Jccgcd,  flat*fided  forts,  firft  ac- 
quiic  fat  in  a  large  quantity  in  the  infides,  before  any  is 
laid  upon  the  carcafe ;  of  courfe,  they  are  much  longer 
tlian  the  other  fort  in  becoming  marketable,  and  on 
tliis  account,  tlic  latter,  when  fat,  arc  preferred  by  the 
butchers^  ■ 
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le  common  run  of  the  Leiccfterfhire  breed  of  flieep 
ices  about  four  fleeces  to  the  tod,  or  twenty-eight 
[d ;  and  the  wethers  are  generally  faty  and  lent  to  mar? 
foon  as  they  are  (horn  twice,  commonly  called  two- 
fheep ;  and  upon  an  average  they  felli  at  Smithfieldi 
)$.  piT  head.  The  Leicefterlhire  fheep,  confidered  as  a 
for  home  confumption,  cannot  be  excelled ;  but 
for  the  London  market,  might  be  improved  by  be- 
ifed  a  little  on  the  leg. 

it  Lincolnihire  breed  of  flieep,  generally  fpeaking* 
|f  a  ooarfer  fort  than  the  Leicefterfiiire,  larger  in  the 
and  thicker  in  the  neck ;  narrow  in  their  (boulders^ 
|mS|  and  chines ;  higher  on  the  leg,  not  fo  ftraight  in 
backs,  with  confiderably  more  bone ;  higher  on 
[ump,  upon  which  is  laid  a  confiderable  load  of  fat» 
acufliion;  andthefe  (heep,  when  made  very  fac» 
rery  delirabie  at  tlie  London  market,  as  their  hind 
tcrs  are  cut  out  in  imitation  of  venifon ;  and,  about 
[fimas,  in  London,  I  have  been  informed,  very 
tat  haunches,  are  fold  much  higher  than  tlic 
non  price  of  mutton,  and  often  at  near  the 
of  real  venifon.  The  average  quantity  of  wool  is 
It  three  fleeces  to  the  tod»  or  twenty-eight  pound  ; 
the  wethers,  which  are  generally  kept  to  be  three- 
before  they  are  fent  to  marker,  fell  for  from  35  to 
each.  The  fupcrior  advantage  of  fending  two-fliear 
|p  to  market,  inilead  of  keeping  them  to  be  three-Hiear, 
making  no  more  of  them  is  evident ;  the  additional 
;ht  of  wool,  and  the  third  ycar*s  fleece,  cannot  be 
illy  advantageous,  with  the  production,  from  tlie  root, 
me  tliird  more  animals  of  equal  value,  on  the  fame 
itity  of  land,  in  a  given  time  ^« 

^robably  a  larger  aumber  than  u^d  more  flieep  may  1>e  kept  upon  the 
quantity  of  aliment,  under  a  confiileratioo  ci  Uicir  (mall  portioo  of  fo6«l 
is  retiuired  to  maintain  them  at  an  early  age. 
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Whilft  I  date  the  foregoing,  to  be  the  general  breed  of 
the  county,  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  are  breeders  of  (hccp 
in  it,  who  call  them  the  Lincolnshire  fort,  notwithlland, 
ing  as  much  care  and  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fclc£l* 
ing  the  moft  defirable  kinds,  as  have  been  exerted  by  Mr» 
Bakewell,  or  any  of  his  difciples.  And,  in  the  poflcflioti 
of  Charles  Chaplin,  Efq.  of  Tathwell,  arc  fliccp^  which 
do  infinite  credit  to  his  judicious  choice,  and  perfcverlng 
attention  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  The  (hccp  of 
the  common-fields,  I  do  not  bring  into  this  account,  from 
the  circumftances  of  hardfhip,  attending  the  fcantinefs  of 
their  food,  the  wctnefs  of  their  layer,  the  negle£l  of  a  pro« 
per  choice  in  their  breed,  their  being  over-heated,  in  be* 
ing  (where  folded)  dogged  to  their  confinement,  where 
they  are  often  too^much  crowded  ;  the  fcab,  the  rot,  and 
every  circumftance  attend  tlicm,  which  can  delay  their 
being  profitable ;  fo  tliat  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded, 
that  they  are  of  lefs  value  than  thofe  bred  in  inclofures, 
from  lo  to  151.  pir  head,  and  tlieir  fleeces  are  equally  un* 
produ£tive« 

Mr.  Walefby,  and  many  other  improvers  of  the  breed 
of  Lincolnfhire  fheep,  dcfei-vc  well  of  the  country.  Mr. 
John  Codd  of  Ranby,  Mr.  Hoyte  of  Afbornby,  and  many 
others,  are  breeders  from  the  Diflilcy  blood,  and,  there- 
fore, their  Iheep  have  been  before  dcfcribed,  under  the  ap« 
pellation  of  the  Leicefterfhire  breed. 

Hoffii.    In  the  fens,  the  black-cart  kind  is  chiefly  bred, 

colt  foals  are  fold  off  the  mares,  and  fent  into  the  high 

parts  of  Huntingdonlhire,  Cambridgefhire,  Bucks,  Bed- 

fordfhire,  &c.  from  xo  to  ^la  each  ;  and  colts,  riling  two 

years  old,  from  x8  to  /ao  each.     In  the  neighbourhood 

of  Long  Sutton,  there  is  a  breed  of  horfes  for  the  faddle, 

remarkable  for  their  bone,  and  aftivity ;  fixteen  miles  an 

hour  is  the  rate  of  their  trotting,  and  iixtccn  ftone  the  ac- 

cuftorocd 
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Imed  weight  they  carry,  in  performing  fueh  exef* 
Of  this  breed  is  Mr.  Jenkinfoa*s  horfc,  of  Park- 
called  Pntindif  I  Mr.  King's,  of  Wbitecbapel,  called 
\and  Cry.    Mr.  Wroot*s,  of  Long  Sutton,  got  Mr. 
infon's  horfe,  and  alfo  a  horfe  of  Mr.  Allenby's,  of 
[ar  Horncaftie,  called  Alias.    The  two  latter  horfcs 
:dy  in  1792,  from  Huntingdon  to  Cambridge,  being 
;n  miles,  in  an  hour,  each  carrying  iixtcen  ilone,  for 
[ifidcrablc  wager.     I  have  rode  Mr.Wroot's  horfc, 
\i  poflcfTes  uncommon  activity  in  his  trotting,  and  yet 
IS  in  a  fupcrior  manner :  other  parts  of  the  county 
|ot  defer ving  particular  attenton,  as  to  the  production 
is  animal.     It  is  a  practice,  with  many  occupiers  of 
land,  to  purchafc  bay   three-year  old  colts,  at  the 
;niire  fairs,  to  keep  them  a  year,  or  till  tbcy  are  four 
old,    although^    from  the  cuftom  of  drawing  the 
;r  teeth,  by  which  means  the  laft  teeth  come  up  a 
before  they  otherwife  would  appear,  and  to  a  com** 
jobferver,  they  appear  to  be  five  years  old.    They  are 
fat,  nicked,  and  fold,  at  Horncaflle  fair,  to  the  Lon- 
iJcilers,  at  the  cuftomary  prices,   from   35  to  £^0 
They  are  then  taken  to  London,  where  they  un- 
thc  cxercifc  of  the  break,  or  carriage,  for  a  month 
weeks,  and  are  ibid  from  fcvcnty  to  eighty  guineas 
for  gcntlemens'  carriages. 
iifcs,  thus  young,  being  driven  hard  about  the  pave- 
in  London,  and  kept  in  hot  ilablcs,  fooii  give  way 
;ir  feet,  and  they  become  foundered  and  ufclcfs  ;  con- 
ntly  a  much  larger  quantity  of  thefc  animals  are  bred 
our  land,  than  would  otherwife  be  neccflary,  if  they 
fcafoncd,  and  ufcd  for  the  purpofcs  of  agriculture,  till 
|arc  (ix  or  fcvcn  years  old;  and  tliis circumflance  mufl 
to  delay  the  produ<Slion  of  beef,  mutton^  and  wool, 
as  it  goes.     Bcfides  which-dlfadvantage,  the  horfe  is 
npovcrifhcr  of  the  land  he  depaftures  upon,  in  the 

1  a  fame 
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£imo  ratio  that  ihetp  are  tlie  contrary.  All  horfes  ought 
to  be  kept  in  confined  iltuations,  and  fed  upon  tareS|  lu« 
cern,  &c.  &c.  in  fummer. 

Swim.  Tbefe  animals  are  generally  of  a  coarfe,.  bony^ 
long-legged,  flat-^fided  fort,  and  muck  inferior,  in  point  of 
make  and  ihape,  to  the  Berk(hire,.  Wiltdiire^  and  Hamp^ 
(hire  kinds,  not  poflcfling  the  aptitude  to  become  fat,whichi 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  produAion  of  this,  and 
m^xy  oilier  anin^al  for  the  ufe  of  man* 
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I.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  FENS, 


'ROVED  drainage.  la  the  fouthern  part  of  thifr 
ty,  called  South  Holland,  a  main  cut,  or  drain,  is 
making,  by  authority  of  Parliamentr  from  a  place: 
Peter's  Point,  to  Wheatroeer  drain,  near  the  ham^ 
If  Peakhill.  This  cut  will  moft  certainly  facilitate  the 
age  of  this  diflri£t.  And  another  cut,  intended  to 
ade  (in  a  (iaiilar  way  to  that  of  the  Eau-Brink  cut 
c  Oufe,  in  another  diftrlfl,)  to  confine  the  courfc  of 
elland  to  a  narrower  channel^  from  a  certain  point 
Spalding,  to  a  more  certain  and  deep  outfall  than  the 
nt,  at  Wybcrton  road,  will  moll  certainly  tend  to  pro* 
the  drainage  of  DccpIng  fen,  and  other  low  lands  in- 
country.  This  appears  to^be  part  of  a  fchcme  fuggefted* 
ord  Chief  Juflice  Popham,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
entury,  and  afterwards  touched  upon  by  Sir  Cornelius 
udcn.  Colonel  Dodfon,  and  feveral  other  engineers 
e  laft  and  prefent  century ;  and,  it  proves,  that,  our 
flors  have  fuffered  thefe  excellent  plans  to  lie  dormant 
ages,  as  no  new  idea  feems  to  have  been  now  flarted 
thefe  fubjeftsy  or  any  thing  offered  which  had  not 
previoufly  fuggeited  or  recommended  by  axitient  en-- 

gineers  l 
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ginccrs  :  but,  notwUhftanding  the  certain  profpcdl  of  gene- 
ral good,  which  prcfents  itfelf  upon  the  adopting  of  the 
]aft-mentioned  plan,  it  raeets  with  oppofition,  from  local 
circumftances  connected  with  trade  and  commerce,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  accommodated  between  the  parties  be- 
fore a  bill  is  brought  into  parliament;  otherwife,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofcd>  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  will  fuf- 
fcr  obje£ts,  evidently  (hort«iighted,  and  of  a  very  inferior 
nature,  to  weigh  againft  the  general  improvement  of  a  very 
large  traft  of  country,  which,  when  improved  by  the 
means  propofcd,  will,  by  the  increafc  of  every  commodity 
produced  from  the  land,  throw  into  the  pockets  of  evea 
the  oppofers  of  the  mcafurc,  a  very  conHderable  balance  of 
gain,    if  even  the  exiilence  of  the  ground  of  complaint 
Ihould  be  admitted  i  yet,  I  muft  freely  ohferve,  that  none 
of  thefc  plans  fecms  to  me  to  be  fufficicntly  general  and 
comprehenfive.    Before  new  outfalls  are  made,  taxes  itn* 
pofed,  and  terms  fettled  for  watering  intermediate  eflatesi 
ice.  ice.  the  whole  country  dependent  upon,^  or  likely  to 
be  affe£ted  by,  any  intended  meafure,  fliould  be  invited  to 
partake  of  the  propofed  advantage.    And  it  ihould  be 
pointed  out  to  the  parties,  how  their  interefis  are  likely  to 
be  affcfled  ;  and  a  calculation  and  edimate  fhould  be  made 
of  the  quantity  of  water  likely  to  be  brought  down  to  the 

• 

outfalls,  upon  a  general  fchcmc  of  improvement,  or,  who 
can  anfwcr  for  their  being  fufficiently  capacious  ?  the  im« 
poHtion  of  taxes,  by  the  acre,  for  any  purpofes  of  drain- 
age  whatever  are  oppreflivc  to  individuals  (when  their 
amount  becomes  an  obje£l  that  will  amply  pay  tlie  expence 
of  making  diftinftions  by  eftimates,  &c.)f  and  will  remain 
fo  as  long  as  the  qualities  of  land  (hall  vary.    I  recom- 
mend all  drainage-taxes  to  be  laid  according  to  the  value 
of  the  refpeSlive  improvements.    This  country,  though 
low,  and   fubjeft  to  be  overflowed  in  winter,  very  fre- 
quently fuflfcrs  from  drought  in  fummer ;  as  water  is  ob« 
4  \;  tained 
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with  dif&culty,  in  dry  feafons,  for  the  cattle  do- 

(d  on  the  land ;  and  the  retaining  of  the  fummer 

;,  or  frefhes,  in  tlie  main  drains,  in  order  to  fcour 

id  cleanfc  the  outfall  at  fca,  is  abfolutely  neceilary,  or 

lid  be  in  danger  of  being  choaked  up.  This  can  only 

ledicd    by  confining  th  rivers  U  narrowitr  channels, 

iingandftraighteningthcirdireAiontocompctentout- 

mdy  in  many  inflanccs,  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 

:e  to  fuffcr  the  river-waters  to  be  let  out,  and  exhaufted 

purpofes  of  the  occupiers.   I  fhould  recommend  t^ 

ided  intereft,  to  examine  caiefuUy  for  fpringt  of  wa« 

m  their  property^  which  would  be  a  means  of  reme* 

the  inconveniences  each  way,  herein  before  pointed 

|nd  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  may  be  cafily 

lit  to  heart  at  no  very  conilderablc  expencc,  in  wells 

imps.    In  the  North  marches  I  have  lately  promoted 

larching  for^  and  obtaining,  the  ufes  of  inexhauflible 

|s  of  good  frefh  water ;  and,  I  lately  faw,  upon  the 

ik  at  Theddlethorp,  a  fpring  of  excellent  frc(h  wa- 

n  iinproved  drainage  of  the  Northern*  Eaftcrn,  and 

:rn  dlftriAs  of  the  fens,  may  be  accomplifhed  in  the 

pilutary  way,  whenever  the  inclofure  of  the  £a(l  and 

fcnn  commons,  and  Wildmorc  fenn,  are  accom* 

by  a  general  wcll-dlgcilcd  plan. 

lercver  engines  arc  ncccflary  to  facilitate  a  drainage,  I 

[mend  the  fleam -engine,  to  accompany  the  wind* 

;s,  in  a  confiJerablc  work ;  bccaufe,  it  too  frequently 

is,  that  a  calm  fuccecds  an  abundant  fall  of  rain,  for 

lidcrable  length  of  time.     The  ftcam-cngine  may  be 

liately  fet  to  work,  at  a  time  the  moft  defirabic,  and 

tlie  expence  of  firing  cannot  be  fet  in  comparifoa 

Its  advantages  ;  and  whilft  the  wind-engines  remain 

|,  and  thofe  which  will  throw  up  one  hundred  hogf* 

of  water  per  minute,  many  feet|  may  be  put  up  at 

any 
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any  place  near  a  navigation,  for  about  6  or  ^700.  Mcflri; 
Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Binningham^  arc  very  likely  to  be 
enabled  to  fupply  thenu 

Imprcruid  Agnculture.     It  is  aflcrtcd,  by  perfons  very 
converfant  with  the  open  fens,  and  open  mar(hes»  that 
iheep  ^ili  thrive  fafter  in  expofcd  (ituations,  than  where 
fliey  are  (haded  from  the  fun  in  fummer,  and  iheltertd 
iirom  the  wind  and  weather  in  winter.  l*his  idea  is  drawn 
from  an  obfervation,  which,  in  my  mind»  ought  not  to 
be  conclufivc  upon  the  fubjeA,  which  is,  that  when  tbefe 
animals,  by  any  means  are  fheltcred  in  bad  weather,  they 
iie  quiet,  and  have  no  inclination  to   ftir  into  the  open 
parts  to  procure  fuftenance,  and  that  they  evidently,  from 
this  circumilance,  decline  in  condition,  whilft  thofe  in 
open  iituations,  totally  without  ihelter,  never  fail  to  iccic 
for  food,  even  in  the  fnow,  and  keep  themfelves  in  much 
better  condition  than  thofe  which  arc  fheUered.    That, 
under  the  (hade  in  fummer,  (heep  will  lie  ro  be  fly-blown 
rather  than  ftir  into  the  fun's  influence  to  take  their  food. 
For  my  own  part,  I  (hould  rather  be  inclined  to  follow 
Nature,  in  the  prefent  inftances,  than  to.oppofe  her ;  and, 
1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  inftinflive  facuhy  points  out  that 
which  is  beft  for  the  animal.     And  pretty  good  (helter  in 
bad,  or  fnowy  andfrofty  weather,  with  fome  good  turnips, 
or  cabbages,  drawn  upon  a  clean  (Ituation,  with  fome  good 
<dry  rack- meat,  will  moft  promote  the  liealth,  and  well- 
doing of  tlie  animal,  and  the  intcrcft  of  iu  mafter.    At 
certain  fcafons  of  the  year,  tlie  flies  are  equally  aAive;  and 
I  am  not  inclined  to  believe,  and  my  obfei  vations  have  not 
led  me  to  admit,  that  flies  will  blow  (licep,  in  a  (luded 
iituation,  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  thofe  more  expofcd ; 
and  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  grazier,  if  be  managei 
liis  licdges  in  fuch  a  way,  that  bis  (heep  can  lofe  their 

wool 
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{by  running  into  them.  I  recommend-  the  making 
hite^thorn  quick  fenccs«  where  praAicable.  net  only 
;ount  of  ihadc  and  (belter,  but  as  a  means  of  keeping 
»ck  apart,  in  dry  feafons,  and  as  a  means  of  prevent* 
;cy  young  ftock  from  being  drowned  in  wet  oncs« 

It  to  faffcr  neat  cattle  and  horfes  to  poach    up  the 

{n  winter,  but  otberwife  to  confine  them  in  warm 

ir  crew  yards,  where  they  fhould  be  foddered  accovd- 

the  purpofcs  for  which  they  are  dcdgned.   To  bring 

to  a  convenient  place,  and  there  (lack  all  hay  or 

,  not  only  to  prevent  the  land  being  poached  in  the 

>::hilftit  might  there  be  expended,  but  in  order  to 

J)e  manure,  in  a  compa£l  body,,  wbidi  is  not  only 
Iter  fermented,  and  (Ironger  on  that  account,  but 
^e  carried  to  fuch  parts,  and  diftri!  utcd,  where  tho 
:ands  moft  in  need  of  it;  inflead  of  its  being  wailed, 
ifl  to  tlie  occupier^ 

Lie  praflke  of  paring  and  Inirning  ihould  arany  tTmc 

jfolutely  ncccflary,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  variety  of 
productions,  which  cannot  be  fubdued  by  any  other 

|s,  1  fliould  recommend  its  ever  afterwards  being 
loncd,  as  a  pra£\ice  hic;hly  prejudicial  to  a.  [Vrmer's 

;ft*.  For  that  foil,  which  i^  already  too  light,  re- 
not  allies  to  be  mixed  with  it,  the  furcft  means  of 

iig  it  lighter  ;.  that  foH,  w^hich  is  already  too  low,  rc» 

|s  not  to  be  I'ubtilized  with  fire,  the  fureft  means  of 
ing  its  quantity,  and  of  courfe  the  making  it  lower, 
is  practice  has  Idlcnefs  for.its  parcm,  andPovcvty  for 

lofTspring.'* 

pthcr  recommend  the  manrgemcnt  of  the  fert  land, 

liilar  ways  to  thofc  which  are  praAifcd  by  the  heft 
atois  of  light  upland  fo*. 


*  My  puMic^iiMjni  in  1795. 
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ift.  To  fallow  ani  manure  for^colcfccd,  caWxija[C5,  or 
turnips,  and  to  cultivate  that  fort  of  grcvn  vegetable  which 
will  belt  fuit  the  foil. 

ad.  To  fow  barley,  if  the  land  is  not  adapted  for  barr- 
ky,  then  to  fow  oats,  and,  v^ith  fuch  fpring  crop,  to  fow 
iuch  mixtures  of  ray-grafs,  trefoil,  or  clover,  as  will  be 
bed  adapted  to  the  foil,  to  remain  laid  down  therewith  two 
years  ;  but,  if  the  land  is  very  light,  to  lie  three  or  more 
years. 

3d.  The  turf  fo  made,  to  be  broke  up  in  February,  or 
as  foon  afterwards  as  poflible;  and  to  cultivate  beans, 
pcafe,  tares,  or  other  pulfe,  thereon  to  be  drilled  or  dib« 
bled. 

4th.  To  cultivate  wheat  in  the  fame  manner,  or  to  fow 
-wheat  upon  a  clover  lay,  if  the  land  is  very  light,  then  to 
make  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  afterwards  a  fallow  for 
a  green  vegetable  crop. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  commonly  ufed  to  fup« 
port  the  pradlice  of  paring  and  burning,  is,  that  by  fuch 
lueans  grubs  and  worms,  with  which  this  kind  of  land*  is 
generally  infefted,  are  thereby  deflroyed. 

The  cafe  is  not  quite  fo  bad,  where  burning  is  pradifcd, 
as  this  argument  would  lead  to.  The  whole  of  the  foil 
not  being  burnt,  and  of  courfe  the  whole  of  the  grubs,  &c. 
wormf,  depoiited  therein,  cannot  be  deflroyed ;  bcfidcs, 
the  foils  undergo  a  procefs  in  being  dried  before  the  burn* 
xng  commences,  of  courfe,  during  that  time,  the  infefls 
may  retreat  into  their  natural  element,  and  flirink  from 
the  fire;  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  heavy  roller  was 
to  be  ufed,  by  day,  upon  this  kind  of  land,  at  different 
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IS,  whenever  it  Is  laid  down  in  grr^fs,  and  at  many 
times,    and  a  lighter  one  by  night;    ilie  infrfts 
infeft  this  kind  of  land,  would  very  focii  be  more 
|ually  dcftroycd,   than  they  could   poflihly  be  by  pa» 

iiid  burninj;  for  they  certainly  conic  forth,  upon  the 
:c,  to  feck  their  food  by  niglit,  and  if  the  foil  is  com- 
|d  by  the  roller  by  day,  thof^  which  arc  too  remote 

the  furface,  to  be  ihercbv  dcftroved.  make  their  re- 
|from  the  furface  with  more  difficulty  by  night,  on 
int  of  its  being  made  more  compafl^  and  arc  thereby 

eafily  deftroyed. 
[rious  arguments  have  been  ufcd,  with  a  view  to  prove, 

leans  arc  not  properly  to  be  cultivated  upon  izw  land  ; 

loft  formidable  one  is,  that  they  commonly  run  up' 
[aw,  and  bring  but  little  corn  ;  the  fa£t  is,  that  they 

nerally  fowed  too  thick,  and  upon  foil  which  brings 

every  feed,  that  is  fowed  upon  it,  in  due  fcafon  ;  it 

wonder  that  the  earth  Ihould  throw  forth  a  larger  in- 

irodu£lion,  than  (lie  has  power  to  bring  to  pcrfcc* 

and  more  efpecially,  as,  by  fuch  an  abundant  pro* 
Ion;  the  air  is  in  a  great  degree  excluded,  and  thereby 
[leans  by  which  the  generation  of  the  plants  fliould  be 

iced,  is  loft.     And,  it  fomctimcs  happens,  that  when 

►lants  arc  difpofcd  to  the  beft  advantage  for  want  of 
Ifonable  draft  of  air,  or  a  proper  flock  of  bees,  this 

al   proccfs  is  delayed,  and  the  crop  is  thereby  loft. 
|t  beans,    and  fuch   like  produflions,   as   well  as  all 

corn  feeds,  be  put  into  the  ground  a  competent 
h  from  each  other,  and  we  lliall  find  nature,  ccjually 

to  all,  will  give  your  plant  a  ftcm  fufi;cient!y  ftrong 
|ar  its  burthen,  and  an  incrcafe,  duly  proportioned  to 

icight,  and  that  height  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
[dance  of  the   food  for  the  plant,   dcpofited    in    tl  c 

the  drill,  and  the  hoeing  hufbandry,  arc  well  adapted 

K  a  for 
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/or  tiie  fell  foils ;  and  if  they  were  not  to  be  repeatedlj 
croppedf  and  driven  out  of  heart,  green  vegetable  cropi 
might  be  obtained  in  perfe£tion,  without  the  proccfs  of 
fallowing  being  much  ufcd  ;  a  circumftance  very  deiirable, 
becauie  light  foils  are  beft  managed,  when  not  pulverized^ 
and  turned  about ;  for  tlie  more  compa£k  they  are  kept, 
the  better ;  and  a  heavy  roller  will  be  a  better  friend  to 
the  fen  fiurmet,  in  the  lon^;  run^  than  a  thouiand  paring 
ploughs. 
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[PROVEMENT  DP  THE  STRONG 
OAMY  AND  CLAYEY  SOILS. 


with  regard  to  the  indoled  landy  I  irecommend 
foil  fhall  be  applied  to  iu  right  ufe :  that  is  to  &y^ 
of  the  pafture  land,  which  are  beft  adapted  to  the 
(hall  be  converted  to  fuch  ufct  and  fuch  parts  of 
now  arable^  which  might  be  better  laid  down  foe 
(hall  be  fo  ufed. 

re  is  not  a  circumftance  in  agriculture  fe  little  un«* 
as  the  appllcatm  ^ffiU  ioits  right  tifi.  And,  in« 
:nt  of  local  circuntftances,  foCh  as  &e  vicinage. of 
^wns,  homcfteads,  or  convenient  fpots  near  farm- 
|all  light  foils,  and  all  thin  fiapled  clayey  land,  are 
»ted  for  perpetual  pafture ;  as  they  are  fubje£l  to,  be 
Idenly  afFcfted  by  dry  weathert  to  crack,  and 
[ieces  hafiily,  and  thereby  tlte  roots  of  the  plants 
lier  deliroycd,  or  very  much  checked,  by  being 
and  fplit  to  pieces,  and  the  fun  and  air  are 
the  foil  to  dry  them  up,  to  the  ;great  detriment  of 
fupicr* 

were  to  fix  a  criterion  of  the  land  which  is  beft 
to  be  laid  down  for  perpetual  pafture  (independent 
circumftances),  it  would  be,  that  which  has  fuch 
of  foil,  tbat  no  cracks,  or  fiflurcs,  in  the  drieft 
jrs,  are  produced  in  iu  I  am  confident  that  a  very 
■'able  portion  of  land  in  this  county,  now  in  a  ftate 

of 
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of  paftnrc,  might  be  changed  to  arable,  to  the  great  aJvan* 
tage  of  both  the  proprietors  and  occupiers. 

In  particular  fituations,  where  it  might  be  dcfirabic  to 
keep  the  land  in  a  Hate  of  perpetual  pafture,  ploughing  it 
up,  and  cleaning  it,  by  means  of  fallowing ;  and  a  well- 
xhofcn'courfc  of  cropping,-  for  five  or  fix- years,  and  then 
laving  it  down  again  with  the  bed  graflcs,  to  be  fowcd 
with  a  firft  crop  of  grain,  after  a  good  fallow,  and  a  grcca 
vegetable  crop  to  be  eaten  off  by  fluep,  would  be  a  means 
of  improvement,  which  is  not  calculated  upon  in  ibis 
county. 

It  is  not  only  an  unfightly  appearance,  but  a  diftrcfling 
circumftance  to  the  renter  of  pafture  land,  of  which,  con* 
iidcrablc  portions  (in  many  inftances  two  thirds  of  the 
fields,)  are  occupied  by  large  ant*hills,  producing  four, 
coarfe,  bulky,  fedjje,  or  fword-glafs,  of  no  value,  as  it 
poflTeiTcs  no  wholefome  quality  ;  and  no  animal  in  the  ere* 
ation  will  depafture  upon  it.  Let  any  perfons,  even  thofe 
unacquainted  with  the  improved  agriculture  of  ihe  king- 
dom, walk  into  iicldi  of  this  description  ;  they  will  imme* 
tliately  obferve,  that  the  land  between  fuch  ant*hills!s 
wholefome  and  nutritious,  and  they  muft  make  an  imme* 
diate  comparifon  I  the  refult  of  which  iS|  that  the  fcJgjr 
coarfe  ant-hills  are  quite  the  revcrfc,  and,  in  proportion  as 
fuch  land  is  covered  with  a  production  wholly  unproiic* 
able,  the  intercfts  of  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  arc  de- 
layed ;  for  inftance,  if  I  occupy  a  given  quantity  of  land, 
at  ieven  (hillings  ^/r  acre,  two  thirds  of  whieh  is  covered 
with  ant-hills,  as  before  dcfcribcd  ;  I  may  juftiy  confidcr 
the  only  ufefuland  profitable  part  of  my  land,  as  rented  at 
a  guinea  fer  acre* 

Diiferent  methods  have  been  fuggcxled,  and  means 
tried  in  the  bcft-cultivated  counties,  for  improving  landi 
thus  fituated,  withoot  ploughing  it  up. 

7  ift.  By 
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ly  iTiMns  of  paring  off  the  fedge,  an<3  carting  it  to  ' 

1  of  lime  and  dung,  and  fpreading  the  foil  and 
lupon  the  land  after  fowinggiafs  feeds,  upon  tlic 
Ilc  ant'hilU. 

By  paring  and  burning  the  ftdgy  liilh,    fowing;_ 
lds>  and  brewing  the   aflics  upon    the   fcailficd 


1  paring  off  the  fupci'ficial  part  of  the  h'Ms,  throw- 
foil  contained  in  them  about  tlie  land,  nnd  laying 
krficial  pr.rts  down  upon  the  baics  of  the  hills  ;  a 
Eomnionly  called  gelding  ihein. 

pttcr  praftlce  I  have  fecn  anfwcr  tolerably  well, 
lie  furface  of  the  hills  has  produced  a  middling 
ibagc,  and  whcfn  it  was  an  objcift  with  tlic  occu- 
Iconilnuc  the  land  in  pafturc,  on  account  of  fomc 
lifidcrations;  but  this  procefs,  when  judicioufly 
■d,  was  three  years  in  being  brought  about  upon  it 
;  for  a iipvch ending  th.it  the  hcil  of  the  land 
Ic  c  vc  r- hurt  hen  cd  with  dead  catth,  only  cacli  third 
In  a  field  was  annually  gelt,  or  thrown  down.  In 
Iwhcrc  the  hills  cover  a  conlidcrahic  part  of  the 
Id  their  produce  U  bad,  I  rccoinmcnd  the  plough- 
I  and  converting  It  to  tillage  for  one  courfc  of 
l-y  at  Iciifl:,  that  li  to  fay,  for  five  or  fix  years. 
IlTs  myfclf  to  have  no  prejudice  for  pafture-land,- 
1l  am  aKvnys  inclined  to  apply  the  foil  to  the  moll 
lt~  profiiahlc  ufes  it  is  capable  of,  confidently  with 
;rvatIon  and  improvement  of  the  inheritance  in  it  j 
Proportion  as  the  value  of  the  land  is  dimJnii'hcd. 
;cment,  the  rent  is  nominal,  and  a  proprlc- 
ig,  as  fucb,  a  part  of  his  inheiitance.  All 
lijedl  to  be  overflowed  by  rivers,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity 
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nity.  of  large  towns^  and  in  any  other  fitualionsi  where  ir 
ha*  an  addittonat^alue  (lamped  upon  ir»  for  tlie  coiivcni* 
dices  it  affords,  ought  to  be  continued  in  pafturc  (except 
fmall  portions  ufed  as  garden-ground);  but  in  more  re* 
mote  iituationsy  it  behoves  every  proprietor  to  apply  his 
eflate  to  the  mod  profitable  ufes.  1  am  confident  ihefe 
opinions  wilf  meet  with  oppoHtion  from  men^who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  mod  approved' pra£tical  hufbandry  ^, 
and  who,  as  agents  or  furveyors  know  not*  how  to  apply 
the  foils  to  their  right  ufe,.  nor  how  to  lay  down  the  regu* 
latihg.fy (terns  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  each  foil,  in.ordec 
to  preferve  and  improve  the  eflates ;  for  it  is  impofliblciL 
that  mere  meafurers  of  land,  oc  pcrfons  never  having  re* 
fided  feven  days  in  their  whole  lives  in  a  wcll-cuhivatcd 
country,  and.  who  have  been  conilantly  plodding  in  a  di^ 
triOr,  where  its  agriculture  is  more  than  a  century  behind 
many  other  counties,  (hould  be  competent  to  a  bufincfsof 
this  nature ;  as  reafonably  might  we  expc£V  an  hedge  car- 
penter»  fuccefsfully  to  amend  a  Cremona  fiddle. 

It  is  perfe£lly  clear  to  me,  that  fuch  land  as  is  good  paf- 
ture,  would  be  equally  good  arable,  if  it  was  to  be  applied 
to  fuch  purpofe,  and»  in  many  inftances,  more  profitable 
to  the  occupier  in  that  (liate  f.    There  cannot  be  a  greater 

^  AmoDgftjOiher  arguments  v#hich  willbe  uCeJ  asainft  the  meafiire  ofcoa* 
veiling  pafture  laud  to  be  arable,  it  will  be  faitl,  tliat  by  fiich  means  the<^.tn* 
tity  of  cattle,  ihecp^  ami  wool,  will  be  dimini/heJ ;  but  will  not  tlie  art  djji 
arais  feeds  produce  canle  and  iheep;  and,  upon  a  general  plan  of  applying  *.h« 
foil  of  the  kingdom  to  its  ri&hc  ufe,  wiU  not  much  land  now  arable  be  mjJ9 
pefture  ?  and  will  not  tlie  value  of  corn,  and  caule,  produced  on  our  laod, 
average  themlelves  inA*alue  in  every  fuur  years?  If  we  find  a  wantof  (be«pi 
or  cattle,  will  not  their  value  be  iucreafid ;  on  which  account,  wil!  not  ttie 
fermer  lay  his  arable  land  down  with  feeds,  and  prodoce  cattle  a  •!  (heep,  vndt 
the  balance  will  preponderate  the  other  way  in  favour  of  producing  com  ?  aiid 
then  the  land  would  be  agaiivbroken  up. 

f  It  has  occurred  to  my  ohfervaion  in  praAice,  that  a  farnier*i  team  of  l)or(es 
kive  been  dcpa(hu*ed  a  whole  fammer  upon  twenty  acres  of  pafture-Uml,  d 
the  yearly  value  of  toi  /»r  acre,  whilft  three  acres  of  the  fame  land  in  luccroi 
and  two  acres  of  tares,  psoperly  momed  ia rotine,  would  have  better  maintaiiieJ 

ihMVI. 
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iity  in  pra£^Icc,  than  that  of  regulating  farms  to  con» 
certain  portions  of  pafture  and  arable ;  without  firft 

Icring  for  what  particular  purpofes  the  foil  is  bed, 

;d*     There  h  Vity  UttU  afabli  land  in  the  kingdim^  $r. 

\iQW  pajlure^  proper  to  be  converted  into  arable  ;    which^ 

\n  that  Jl ate ^  wi.l  not  eeme  on  in  rotine  to  bt^  laid  down  in, 
or  fourth  pattf^  with  artificial  iraj[fn\  and^  when  fi 

\vi)n^  in  pnper  condition^  wiil  not  produce  nearly  as  much 

\r  animals^  as  the  whole  would furnijb^  if  continued  in  the 

yyjiate  of  perpetual  pfijlure. 

|ould  recommend  that  every  farm  confift  of  a  portion 
lie  land,  being  at  lead  one  third,  if  not  one  half,  of 
lole  quantity,  even  where  the  land  is  found  in  a  fair 

:ion  as  padure ;  bccaufe,  \inlefs  an  occupier  has  a 
;nt  quantity  under  the  plough,  to  enable  him  to 
lie  every  year  a  regular  apportionment  of  green  win* 
id  (fuch  as  turnips,  colcf  or  cabbages,)  and  artifi* 

[aifcs  and  corn,  the  greateft  advantage  both  in  the 
of  fertilizing  the  whole  farm,  and  applying  it  to  its 
ifc,  is  loft  to  the  occupier.     For,  under  well -rcgu- 

fyftems  of  farmnig,  with  a  meliorating  crop  of  peas^ 
and  other  pulfe,  interwoven  between  white  grain 
(under  the  drill  and  hoeing  hufbandry),  arable  land 

|e  fupportcd  in  good  condition  for  ages,  with  only  a 
proportion  of  the  manure  arifing  from  the  fold-yard, 

ic  rcfiduc  of  the  manure  may   be  applied  totheim* 

lent  of  the  pafiure  land^  which  may  in  a  great  meafurc 
antageoufly  fparcd  from  the  fcythe,  on  account  of 

lowing  of  the  clover,  or  other  artificial  grades  for 
Circumftanccs  of  great  advantage,  when  compared 
impoverifhing  mode  of  mowing  annually  a  cond^ 

|c  quantity  of  the  pafture  Und  for  hay,  where  the 
is  reft  rained,  and  where,  for  want  of  ftraw,  no 
lodging  for  cattle,  by  means  of  welUIittered  crew, 
[•yards,  and  no  valuable  manure,  can  be  had  i  of 

L  courfe 
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GOtirfe  the  cattle,  in  fuch  iituationSi  poach  up  the  land  ia« 
being  foddered  in  open  places,  and  drop  their  manure, 
vrhcre  it  cannot  be  of  any  poiriblc  benefit,  befidcs  the  ad- 
vantages before  alluded  to  (in  applying  a  part  of  each  farm 
to  purpofcs  of  cultivation)  flieep  may  be  bred,  to  fupply 
the  grazing,  or  feeding  part  of  a  farm  ;  advantages,  when 
iinited,  highly  beneficial  to  the  occupier.  Bur,  in  regu« 
lating  this  fyftem,  I  am  aware,  that  tlicre  is  danger  in  fct* 
ting  about  it,  where  the  perfons  who  have  the  fupcrinicn- 
dance  of  landed  property,  are  not  well  Ikillcd  in  the  bed- 
modes  of  agrictilture  to  be  adopted,  or  who  do  not  pofTcfs 
induftry  and  attention  in  feeing  them  carried  into  cfFcd, 
and  fo  maintained  $  and^  I  am  confident,  that  for  want  of 
attention  to  fuch  qualifications,  or  the  due  application  of 
them,  (and'  an  idlene&  encouraged  by  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil;)  the  agriculture  of  this  county  has  remained  iiv 
the  prcfent  unimproved  ftate* 

The  drainage  of  this  defcription  of  property  is  generally 
negleAed';  the  ditches  ought  to  be  made  in  a  competent 
manner,  to  prevent  the  foak  of  one  field  injuring  the  pro- 
duce of  another,  and  to  carry  off  the  water  which  h\l$ 
upon  it,  andalfo  by  means  of  hollow  drains,  tlie  fprings 
that  rife  thereon.  I-  recommend  the  main  drains  to  bo 
made,  in  moll  inftances,  not  lefs  than  five  feet  wide,  and 
four  feet  deep,  with  a  general  connection  to  an  outfall,, 
funnels  being  turned  over  gate-ways  of  equal  depth  with 
tlie  ditches.  The  lands  which-  arc  ridged  up  to  a  great 
height  to  be  ploughed,  lowered,  and  made  of  lefs  widths 
by  any  means,  the  moft  effectual  to  prevent  the  burying 
the  natural  foil,  and  the  bringing  a  dead  earth  upon  the 
furface  in  its  (lead. 

The  hvc  fcnccs  to  be  repaired  by  means  of  well-trencli^ 
ing  the  vacant  places,  planting  them  with  white-thom 
i^uick,  to  be  well  hoed,  and  guarded  by  good  fences,  fronx 
being  injured- by  cattle  and  Ihcep,.  and  where  tlie.  white- 
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quick  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  likely  to  grov^t  to  fub* 

crab  for  it. 

prevent  the  trimming  up,  pruning,  or  lopping  the 
[r  and  timber-like  trees,  which  are  generally  much 
;d  by  this  practice ;  for  it  is  neceilary  that  the  die- 

)f  nature  (houid  be  more  attended  to :  every  plant  and 
lequircs  a  due  proportion  of  foliage,  to  promote  its 
li  and  improvement, 
[t  to  plant  any  trees  in  hedge-rows,  becaufe  they  dreep 

the  quicks,    and   prevent  their  growth,   (hade  the 

and  when  cut  down,  make  very  unfightly  and  in* 
anient  gaps  in  live  fences.  If  wood  is  neceilary  for 
ipport  of  an  eftate,  a  portion  of  land  Ihould  be  fet 
for  its  production. 

divide  the  ground  by  live  feiKcs  into  the  moil  con- 

Int  iizes  ;  that  is  to  fay,  at  Icaft  into  as  many  feparate 

|ls,  as,  according  to  the  iize  of  farms,  and  the  courfes 

^pping  bed  adapted  to  the  foils,  will  keep  each  pro- 

111  feparate.     In  large  farms  it  would  be  proper  to 

double  that  number  of  parcels,  for  inflance,  in  a 

of  cropping,  of  lix  parts,  to  have  twelve  fields,  5cc. 

promote  the  building  of  farm-houfcs,  barns,  &c.  in 
hoil  centrical  fituations* 

perform  all  the  bufinefs  of  a  farm  with  oxen,  where 
I  poaching  will  not  be  more  prejudicial,  than  the  trcad<- 
if  horfcs :  except,  in  fuch  cafes,  where  a  good  deal  of 
jUiiig  on  lurd  roads  is  neceflary,  in  which  cafe,  four 
re  horfcs  muft  be  kept. 

It  to  wear  out  any  animals  In   the  cultivation  of  a 

but  to  fell  off  horfes  before  they  are  much  paft  their 
le,  for  other  purpofes  than  thofc  of  agriculture,  where 

fcafoned  horfcs  arc  required,  and  to  feed  or  fat  cows, 
Ic,  and  ewes,  before  they  decline  in  value, 
p  procure  the  mod  ufeful  and  profitable  breeds  of  each 
Icular  kind  of  {lock. 

La  To 
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To  ufe  an  heavy  *  roller^  at  feafonable  times,  upon  all 
pafture,  and  land  fowed  with  grafs  feeds,  at  Spring  and 
Autumn. 

To  provide  comfortable  habitations  for  the  neceflary  la- 
bourers on  each  farm,  with  a  convenient  garden,  and  de« 
•  pafturagc  in  fummcr,  and  winter  food  for  a  cow  to  each 
'  cottage,  at  a  moderate  rent ;  this  will  be  a  means  of  at* 
taching  them  to  a  farmer*s  intereft,  in  proportion  as  they 
regard  their  own,  and  of  promoting  population,  in  proper- 
'  tjon  as  the  means  of  producing  it,  arc  improved. 

By  no  means  to  incrcafe  the  number  and  (ize  of.  farms 
upon  thefc  foils,  which  will  be  found  mod  profitably  cnl* 
tivated  in  many  hands. 

IncUfurn.  In  allotting  the  lands  upon  the  inclofures, 
it  is  proper  to  confider  the  occupiers  as  to  the  fize  of  the 
refpef^ivc  allotments,  as  fo  many  proprietors,  allowing 
them  their  fcvcral  occupations,  changed  into  a  neiv  and 

'  improved  Ihape,  to  make  the  allotments  as  nearly  aspof&- 
ble  in  fquares,  coniidering  the  centrical  iituation  of  farm* 
houfes,  and  neceflary  buildings,  as  the  Hift  and  beft  objc& 

'  of  inclofing. 

The  application  of  the  refpe£ii ve  foils  to  their  right  ufcs, 
together  with  the  improvements  recommended  upon  the 
inclofed  land,  I  hope  to  fee  adopted,  or  any  other  plan 
which  can  cnfure  more  public  and  private  advantage. 

No  circumftance  tends  more  to  bring  the  mcafure  of  In* 
clofing  into  difreputc,  and  to  render  the  advantages  which 
Ihould  refult  from  it  doubtful,  for  a  confiderable  time  af- 
ter it  takes  place,  than  (in  Htuations  where  the  tenants  are 
not  under  any  regulations  with  refpe£t  to  the  management 
of  the  land,  or  under  any  rcftriftions  to  prevent  abufcs) 
the  agiution  of  the  fubjeft  for  two,  three,  or  more  yean, 
before  an  inclofure  takes  place  ;  during  which  time,  fuch 

occupiers  withhold  a  very  confidcrable  part  of  the  manure, 
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in  regular  order  ought  to  be  liud  upon  the  hnd» 
[peatedly  crop»  and  work  it  out  of  courfe^  and  out  of 
Where  this  pra&ice  is  general  in  a  pari(h»  it  has 
iQt  upon  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  returned  to  the 
tive  proprietors  when  at  is  allotted :  but  where  it  is 
ly  purfued^  it  very  confiderably  affeAs  the  intereft  of 
[rietor.  And  in  every  inftance  where  fuch  mifmage- 
Is  purfued,  it  tends  immediately  to  increafe  the  labour 
occupier  of  the  new  allotmentSt  and  to  delay  his  in*- 
a  coniiderable  length  of  time,  after  an  inclofure 
Iplace. 

bfoltttely  neoeflary»  in  the  foregoing  cafe^  that  re-^ 
;  ihould  take  place  to  enforce  good,  hulbondry^ 
debr»  where  an  indofuxu  is  intendeds        .     > 
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^3.  IMPROVEMpNT  OF  THE  WOULDS, 


OR 


I 


LIGHT  LOAMY  AND   SANDY  SOILS. 


I  RECOMMEND  the  Incloiing  common-fields  and  wade* 
lands,  and  reducing  the  (ize  of  large  farms ,  already  in- 
dofed^  by  dividing  them,  and  building  nccciTary  farm- 
jioufes  in  centrical  (Ituations;  not  fuffering  any  farm 
to  exceed  ^oo  acres.  And  in  proportion  as  the  foil  is 
found  to  be  good,  to  decreafe  the  quantity  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  refpcftive  occupiers,  for  tlie  following  rea« 
fons,  viz. 

ift«  That  occupiers  of  fmall  quantics  of  poor  foih  do 
not  generally  polTefs  the  means  or  ability  to  get  into  any 
great  fchemes  of  improvement,  which  are  attended  with 
very  confiderable  expence  on  the  outfct ;  where  either  clay 
or  marl  are  efliciently  applied;  on  which  account  it  is  ne« 
cedary,  that  conliderable  quantities  of  land  Hiould  fail  into 
the  fewer  hands. 

2d.  Tliat,  where  the  foil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  does  not 
ftand  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  there  is  not  a  ncccfTity  for  the 
occupier  immediately  to  lay  out  any  confiderable  funii  with 
a  view  towards  future  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  the 
occupancy  of  a  fmall  portion  of  fuch  land,  in  the  manage. 
ment  of  which  there  is  generally  a  larger  portion  of  profit ; 
for  a  fmaller  portion  of  labour,  than  muft  be  applied  to 
poorer  foils,  when  out  of  condition,  will  afford  a  fnull 
farmer  the  comfortable  means  of  fupporting  a  family  with 
credit.  And,  I  will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that 
farms,  properly  laid  out,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

refpeftive 
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|ve  foils  of  the  yearly  value  of  from  40  to  £700,  are 
deiirable  for  the  proprietors,  and  to  the  commu- 

where  fuch  regulations  are  adopted. 

nccclTary  buildings  are  judicioufly  conftruAed  and' 
adapted  to  iituations  and  circumflanccsy  the  oc« 

can  afford  to  allow  the  proprietors  fuch  additional 
IS  will  amply  repay  themi  even  if  the  progrclfive 
lenient  of  their  property  was  not  thereby  faciii* 
{The  mere  circumflance  in  reducing  the  expence  of 

in  having  farni-houfcs,  &c.  placed  in  the  centers 
occupations,  would  enable  an  occupier  to  pay  a  full 

for  the  expences  of  ereAing  them. 

IS  thus  laid  out,  would  tend  to  excite  general  emu- 

ind  exertion  amongil  the  occupiers.  The  fmalt* 
ir  would  fee  before  him  the  certain  means  prepared 

rifiUg  into  a  larger  occupation  as  his  exertions 
jrowncd  with  fuccefs.    A  largo  produ^flion  of  the 

tides  raifed  upon  the  land|  fuch  as  pigs,  poultry, 

,  &c.  &c.  will  be  infuredtothe  great  advantage  of 
nmunity  ;  regard  to  fuch  trifles  being  generally  con* 
|unworthy  the  attention  of  the  monopolizing  farmcrw 

extremely  dofirablc,  where  coniiftentwith  central 
|ns,    that  farm-houfes  fliould  be  placed  upon  the 

parts  of  farms,  becaufe  the  mod  laborious  part  of 
;ular  proccfs  upon  a  farm  is  drawing  out  the  ma* 
[om  the  fold-yards,  which  is  eaf«cli  performed  upon 

which  Hopes  from  them. 

i-houfcs  placed  in  vales,  and  low  iituations,  have 
ily  their  manure  much  wafted  by  water  running 
h  them,  and  carrying  with  it  the  eflcncc»of  the  mar 


lis  idea  I  am  happy  to  obCerve,  I  hare  the  coiilcidence  of  Mr.  Kent, 
well  kiiown  for  his  (Wilfal  praflice* 

are  wonderfully  advnntaseoul,  not  only  ai  tht' honey  if  vsaluabtc,  but 
I  promote  the  generation  of  plants. 

£  recom* 
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1  recommend  that  all  farm-yards  be  made  in  the  form 
ef  a  lhallow-di(h,  the  depth  of  which  (hould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  circumference  of  them,  with  one  or  more 
tunnels  laid  into  each,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous 
water,  when  they  Ihall  be  over-charged ;  which  occafional 
overflowing  (hould  be  confined  to  a  refervoir  adjoining, 
whence  the  water,  impregnated  with  manure,  may  be 
returned,  or  thrown  upon  the  dung,  &c.  when  it  fhall 
be  laid  in  a  heap,  or  other  wife  become  too  dry  for  fer- 
mentation. 

To  grant  Icafes  of  farms  for  terms  of  years,  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  which  will  in- 
furc  the  cultivator  not  only  a  repayment,  but  a  competent 
reward  for  his  ikill,  labour,  and  firfl  expence. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  beft  mode  of  making 
ponds,  and  refervoirs  of  water,  preventing  abforption,  and 
alfo  exhalation,  by  properly  planting  around  them ;  almoft 
every  iituation  will  afford  the  means  of  collecting,  and  re- 
fcrving  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  in  winter,  for  a  fum- 
mer*s  confumption :  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  very 
probable  means  of  raifing  water  from  wells,  in  almoft  every 
fituation,  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  of  fuccefs  in  this 
particular. 

To  build  or  provide  a  cottage,  with  a  fuitable  fpot  of 
garden-land,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  a  cow  both  in 
fummer  and  winter,  for  eacl>  neceflary  labourer,  employed 
upon  an  efiate,  and  probably  it  will  be  found  advifable 
to  place  fuch  cottages  near,  or  adjacent  to,  each  other; 
which  will  be  a  faving  in  point  of  expcncc,  and  the  means 
of  making  the  conduft  of  each  individual  known  to  his 
neighbours ;  from  which  circumftance  a  degree  of  caution, 
and  even  forbearance  may  be  produced.  To  divide  the 
endofures  into  fuch  fizes  which  will  be  beft  fuited  to  the 
lotine  of  hufbandry,  and  extent  of  each  occupation.   To 
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e  courfes  of  hufbaadry,  adapted  to  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
]o  bo  brought  into  cultivation,  like  the  following ; 

;.  Upon  that  of  the  flrongeft  naturci  or  Firft  Clafs. 

year,  fallow  and  turnips ;  ad.  barley,  fowed  with 
ifs,  trefoil,  and  clover  ;  3d.  grafs  feeds  ;  4th.  grafs 
5th.  broken  up  in  February,  aind  peas  dibbled  or 
in ;  6th.  wheat,  afterwards  to  be  fallowed. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

year,  fallow  and  turnips ;  ad.  barley^  fowed  with 
:afs,  trefoil,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  red  clover ;  3d* 
feeds;  4th.  giafs  feeds;  5th.  grafs  feeds;  6th.  peas 
in  ;  7  th.  wheats  and,  if  its  bearing  of  wheat  is  doubt- 
mix  one  third  rye,  then  fallow  again. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

year,  fallow  and  turnips,  (eaten  ofF) ;  ad.  barley 
with  rye-grafs,  &c. ;  3d.  grafs  feeds ;  4th.  grai's 
5th,  grafs  feeds ;  6th,  grafs  feeds;  7th.  peas  or  tares, 
:d  or  drilled;  8lh.  wheat  and  rye  mixed,  two  tluvdt 
latter* 


FOURTH    CLASS. 

year,  fallow  and  turnips,  (eaten  off) ;  ad.  barley, 
afsy  &c.  ;  3d.  grafs  feeds ;  4th.  grafs  feeds ;  5th.  grafs 

6th.  grafs  feeds ;  7th.  tares,  dibbled  or  drilled  ia 
»ring,  afterwards  fallow  for  turnips. 

irfes  of  cropping,  thus  adapted  to  tlie  refpe£tive  foils^ 
:ccp  each  in  the  highefl  ftate  of  condition  it  is  capa- 
|.  Very  light  foils  will  not  bear  a  quick  repetition  of 
jme  forts  of  grain,  and  are  profitably  productive  no 
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longer  than  ijvhilft  the  good  effcfti  of  the  turf  remain  la 
them,  thus  promoted  by  fowing  ryc-grafs,  and  artificiaf 
grades  •• 

With  regard  to  the  raiCng  of  live  fences  upon  tlie  dif. 
fcrcnt  claflcs  of  thefe  foils,  I  recommend  as  follows  : 

Viz.  for  the  ift.  clafs,  white-thorn  quick ;  ad.  clafs, 
ditto ;  3d.  clafs,  crab,  with  two  rows  of  gorfc,  fowed  in 
drills  on  the  North  and  £a(l  £des  of  a  bank,  about  eigh« 
teen  inches  apart  from  the  quick,  and  twelve  inches  from 
each  other;  4th.  clafs,  ift.  row  crab,  2d.  row  birch, 
twelve  inches  from  ditto,  and  two  rows  of  gorfc. 

I  particularly  recommend,  that  quick  be  not  tranfplanted 
from  a  richer  foil,  where  it  is  raifcd,  to  a  poorer ;  but,  as 
equally  as  poiTible,  to  foils  of  the  fame  nature  and  quality. 
Whenever  this  error  is  committed,  the  plants  ceafe  to  im* 
prove  for  a  coniiderable  length  of  time,  and  until  new 
roots  and  fibres  are  formed,  enlarged,  or  contra£ted  in  i 
competent  manner,  to  receive  or  imbibe  that  kind  of 
food,  nourifhmcnt,  or  fupport,  which  the  refpe£live  foil, 
where  it  is  planted,  fhall  afford,  until  this  procefs  is  per- 
formed, the  plants  become  dried,  bark  bound,  and 
fluntcd ;  from  which  condition  they  never  recover,  until 
tliey  are  cut  up  at  the  root,  which  often  delays  the  growth 
of  the  fences  for  three  or  more  years.  And  this  is  the  cafe 
with  every  kind  of  tree  or  plant  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
from  which  condition  fuch  plants  as  arc  intended  for  tim- 
ber never  recover,  as  they  cannot  be  reflored  by  the  fame 
means,  when  treated  contrary  to  the  rules  I  have  laid  down. 

^  Ug\\i  fandy,  and  v«ry  ligtA  loamy  foils  are  rendered  more  light  hy  being 
tea  fre(|tiently  ploughed  and  harrowed.  By  fowing  a  portioa  of  clover  and 
lrcr«>il  with  t^  ray-grafs|  tlie  latter  acquires  additional  vigor,  upon  tlie  decsy 
of  the  fonncr  j  the  clover  is  ove^  powered  by  the  ray-grafs  in  the  fccond  year; 
and  the  trefoil  in  the  third  and  fourth  yean;  poor  foils  are,  when  under  the 
bell  management^  longer  la  acquiring  this  neccflary  turf,  than  thofe  of  a  richer 
nature.  The  metliods  here  recommended  are  agreeable  to  the  mod  fiicceisfttl' 
pra^ice  iu  the  EaAero  part  of  Norfolk,  wliere  2  was  bred  up  a  fanner. 

3  I  recom* 
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Jommend  tlie  cultivation  of  a  few  acres  with  car* 
Irrnips,  aiid  potatoes,  upon'every  farm,  annually, 
IniiE  of  fccdins  cattle  and  fwine  to  great  advantage, 
r  animals  arc  more  valuable  to  a  farmer  than  any 
Lr  the  following  reafons :  i  it.  They  yield  a  greater 
I  a  Aiortcr  time  than  any  other  animal ;  3d.  They 
I  fubjc£l:  to  the  lolTct  and  cafualiies  which  other 
I  arc  fubj^£t  to  ;  3d.  Their  manure  is  more  valua- 
1  any  other  animal. 

lot  mean  to  be  undcrltood,  that  a  farm  ought  to 
f  Aocked  with  fwinc,  but  that  a  confiderable  num- 
It  to  be  kept  by  every  farmer;  that  is  to  fay,  upon 
f  £200  per  annum,  confifting  of  two  thirds  under 
h,  100  head  of  fwine  might  be  annually  pro* 
If  the  average  value  of  40;.  kept  or  folded  upon 
1  clovcx  by  fUy*  and  brought  uuo  .a  fold<]far4  hj 
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4.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  NORTH 


AND 


LOW    MARSHES. 


f 


I  RBCOMMEKD,  that  the  dralnige  of  this  very  valuable 
traft  of  country,  be  taken,  by  aft  of  parliament,  out  of  the 
management  of  the  commifTioners  of  fewers,  and  divided 
into  two,  thrcci  or  more  di(lri£ls,  as  fliall,  upon  invef- 
tigation,  be  found  ncceflary,  for  the  better  drainage,  and 
management  thereof.  For  the  land-owners  in  each  dlf« 
tri<Sl|  by  ballot,  or  any  other  more  eligible  mode,  to  dc* 
legate  their  interefts  into  the  hands  of  three  or  more  com* 
miflioners,  well  ikilled  in  the  art  of  embanking  and  drain- 
ingf  fubjeft  to  their  controul,  and  removable  for  mif- 
conduft. 

To  conneft  the  embanking,  and  draining  of  each  dif« 
trifl  together,  as  if  it  was  the  property  of  one  wcU-regu-         ^j 
lated  family  ;  making  each  refpeftive  part  of  the  property 
contribute  its  fliare  of  expence,  in  proportion  to  its  (hare 
of  advantages,  to  be  derived  from  any  improvements. 

If  a  plan  of  this  kind  were  to  be  adopted,  we  fhould  not 
fee  the  occupiers  of  a  frontage  town,  letting  their  bank 
fall,  from  wilful  neglcft,  in  order,  that  when  it  (hall  be 
condemned,  the  whole  level  may  contribute  to  the  expence 
of  a  new  one ;  in  which  expence  their  (hare  would  be 
lefs  (as  part  of  a  large  diftrift)  than  otherwife  in  doing 
their  duty  by  upholding  their  embankment,  as  occupiers 
oTa  frouuge  town.  Wc  (hould  not  fee  the  water  held  up 
by  narrow  parages,  and  crooked  rivulets,   over-fio\ifing 
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|ra£ls  of  Iiigh  land,  from  the  fear  of  letting  it  down 
Ivorks  below,  incompetent  to  carry  it   to  the  fea. 

lould  not  fee  foroc  towns  well  drained,  whilft  others 
Ing  to  them,  equally  capable,  are  overflowed.  Atlthefe 
lay  be  rpecdlly  cured,  and  an  immenfe  general  fa- 
lad,  by  adopting  a  plan,  iimilar  to  this  which  I  re- 
Ind  i  for,  by  connecting  the  embankment,  and 
Ig  of  a  whole  country  togetlier,  the  works  will  be 
litly  attended  to,  and  well  fecured;  the  water  will 
leflcd  together,  and  carried  off  in  larger  bodies  to 
in  the  moft  advantageous  places,  by  which  means 
liave  competent  power  to  fcour  out  the  outfalls. 
I  number  of  goats  may  be  confiderablydecreafed»and 
lionions  of  ftclh  water  may  be  fparcd  (if  necellary) 

:  cattle  in  fummer,  than  at  prcfent,  whilft  almoft 
■rontagc  town  has  a  goat,  to  which,  (in  order  to  pre- 
Iny  kind  of  cfTcCt,)  all  tlie  water  that  can  poiUbly  be 
\d  muA  be  fcnt.    1  farther  recommend,  that  the  ant- 

:  leveled  upon  the  paHure  land,  and  upon  the  ara- 

nilar  mode  of  cultivation  adopted,  as  I  have  advifcd, 

rong  loamy  and  chyry  foils. 

1  regard  to  the  roads,  I  recommend  that  all  carriages 
lifiiicJ  as  muck  as  polHblc  to  pafs  in  dry  weather, 
la.t  all  attempts  to  amend  them  arc  confined  to  that 
Good  matctia/s  for  making  roads,  are  obtained 
Ircat  diiTiculty  and  cxpcncc  in  this  diftriCt.  In  pro- 
^  as  fueli  materials  arc  weak,  the  more  of  them  arc 
■ry,  and,  when  applied,  they  niighc  i>c  more  confined 

li,  than  is  tlie  general  pradicc,  to  be  made  up  in 
Within  a  rcafonable  diftance  of  the  fea-Ihore,  ma- 
Imay  be  had  and  fetched  for  tlie  making  of  the  Toadi 
lufcd  as  I  have  pointed  out;  and,  upon  properly 
■ng,  it  is  highly  probable  materials  may  be  found  in 
Convenient  {ituatlons.     If  my  plan  fhould  evet  be 

,  for  impioving  the  drainage  and  embankment  of 

the 
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<thc  marQie$»  a  claiifo  may  be  Introduced  into  an  2^St  of 
parliament,  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  roads. 

i^nd  vpon  this  coaft»  between  the  port  of  £ofton,  and 
the  Humber,  it  may  be  coniidered  advifable,  upon  a  proper 
invelligation  of  the  fubjeft,  to  make  a  port^  for  the  pro* 
xnoting  of  trade  and  commerce. 

And,  probably,  if  a  ^£^ualing*office  were  to  be  efla« 
bliihed  at  Bofton,  for  curing  beef  and  pork  for  his  Majefty'i 
fervicc,  it  m^  be  coniidered  very  expedient ;  becaufe  near 
ten  per  ant.  is  loft  in  the  expence  of  driving  cattle,  &c. 
from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  London  market ;  and 
tlie- cattle  thereby  heated,  and  rendered  lefs  deiirable  for 
the  purpofes  required ;  from  which  circumftance,  if  the 
meafurc  I  have  pointed  out  were  to  be  adopted,  the  bufi« 
nefs  of  flaughtering,  and  fahingt  might  here  be  carried  on 
a  month  later  iu  the  fcafon  than  at  Deptford% 


^ 
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\c.  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TIMBER 


AND 


UNDERWOOD. 


firft  thing  which  claims  our  attention  is, .  t  due  m* 
[ation,  whether  land,  which  is  now  ufed  for  the  pro* 
[on  of  timber,  is  mod  profitably  applied  to  fuch  pur* 

under  a  due  confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
|ts  Jocal  iituation  and  circumfianccs  i    The  fccondf 

ler  fuch  timber  is  adapted  to  the  foil  upon  which  it  i% 
iced }  I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  land  of  an  high  qua* 

At.  from  i8/«  to  2^s.  per  acre^  might  be  the  moft 

tbly  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  \  the  ad* 

;es  to  be  derived  from  an  annual  rent,  produced  from 

grafs,  &€•  with  its  accumulating  compound  interciV^ 
|in  a  term  of  years,  be  ncccflary  for  bringing  a  crop 

iber  to  perfc£tion,  and  produce  a  much  larger  fum 

:an  be  reckoned  upon  it. 

[rious  calculations  have  been  made,  upon  the  probable 
itagcs  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  oak  tim-» 
|but  fuch  calculations  are  wholly  founded  on  conjee* 

as  the  probable  term  of  human  exigence  falls  fo  far 

of  that  length  of  time  which  is  nccclTary  to  bring 
►hnt  to  pcrfeftion,  upon  foil  the  bed  adapted  for  its 

iftion,  that  regular  periodical,  and  competent  obfer^ 
|ns,  in  particular  inftances,  are  lofl  or  hidden  from' 

enquiries. 

lis  difHcuIt  to  fet  apart  any  fpot  of  land,  as  beft  fuited' 
|he  production  of  oak  timber,  which  has  not  already 

produced 
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produced  it,  bccaufc  fo  much  depends  upon  the  fubftra- 
tums  of  foil  through  which  the  tap-root  ought  to  find  aa 
cafy  progrcfs,  in  regular  approaches  towards  perfcQion  : 
any  inequalities,  by  means  of  ftony  or  hard  bodicsi  which 
it  may  meet  with  in  any  ftage  of  its  growth,  will  certainly 
retard  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  make  it  become  ftunted, 
of  which  the  fuperftratum  of  foil  gives  no  indication  in 
the  firft  infiancc  to  govern  us.  Space  is  necelfary  to  be  al« 
lowed  each  plant,  by  regularly  thinning  of  woods  and 
plantations,  ia  order  that  the  expanfion  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  may  not  be  too  much  impeded  ;  a  due  proportion 
of  branch  and  foliage  being  as  ncccflary  for  their  health 
and  fupport,  as  it  is  for  the  roots  to  be  remain  unimpeded. 
Particular  inftanccs  have  occurred,  where  a  large  quantity 
of  timber  has  been  produced  in  high  perfection,  where  the 
trees  have  been  very  thick,  with  but  little  foliage ;  but  it 
has  been  in  thofe  iituations,  where  the  foil  is  extremely 
deep,  and  rich,  making  amends  for  the  exclufion  of  a  very 
confiderabic  part  of  the  atmofpheric  nutriment,  which,  on 
foils  lefs  fertile,  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  be  imbibed  by 
tlie  plants  for  their  health  and  fupport.  If  the  oak  has  fpace 
for  its  branches  to  expand  themfclves,  fifteen  trees,  con« 
taining  on  an  average  from  80  to  100  feet  of  timber  each, 
will  cover  an  acre  of  ground.  And  unlcfs,  as  in  the  cafe 
before  dated,  the  trees  have  fufficient  room  for  expanfion 
of  their  branches,  their  growth  will  be  impeded  in  propor- 
tion as  they  arc  cramped.  Thin  ftapled  clays  of  a  lovr 
quality,  fuch  as  are  found  in  tlie  wcfl  part  of  Huntingdon- 
jQiire,  and  the  high  parts  of  Cambridgefhire,  now  let  from 
5  to  7X.  piT  acre,  arc  probably  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  timber  and  underwood ;  and.  Upon  the  poorcft 
cold  foils  of  this  county  (though  tlie  quantity  is  fmall), 
timber  and  underwood  fhould  be  continued  where  found, 
and  improved  on  land  where  it  is  planted,  and  fimilar  foils 

Ihould  be  converted  into  wood-land. 

Il 
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I  is  impoffibic  that  timber  and  Underwood  can  be  Mf 
le  raifed  upon  a  given  fpot  in  a  mixed  ftate^  in  as  lar^c 
Itities,  and  to  as  much  perfe&ion,  as  they  might  be  re« 
Itely  i  yet  a  very  conGderable  head  of  timber  may  be 
Id,  in  fncoeilion,  with  a  good  crop  of  underwood ;  and  I 
Ider  this  to  be  the  moft  profitable  mode  of  employing 
I  land^  by  which  means  the  preftnt  generation,  as  well 
lofterityt  may  be  benefited  i  and  the  land  thus  made 
p  more  produAive  than  it  would  be,  by  the  fcparate 
Ivation  of  either  timber  or  underwood,  becauft  the  fu* 
Iratum  may  be  fully  employed  in  raifing  the  moft  valu« 
Icrop  of  underwood ;  being  that,  for  which  the  foil  is 
led  ;  an  advantage  which  may  probaUy  be  found  appU« 
[  to  the  neceffities  of  the  country  where  it  Ihall  be  pro« 
by  and  of  a  much  higher  net  annual  produS  for  rent 
would  be  made  of  the  land^  in  any  other  mode  of  oc« 
[ion  {  whilft  the  fubfiratum  is  produAive  of  a  fucceffioa 
pber  of  confiderable  value.    I  cannot  dofe  this  re* 
L  without  obfervingy  that  the  general^  mode,  in  which 
kmen  permit  their  woods  to  be  managed,  is  not  the  bcft 
can  be  devifed,     I   recommend  that  foreft  officers, 
[rds,  agents,  and  woodmen,  (hall  have  regular  fixed 
Us,  and  that  they  (hall  not  conftantly  have  it  in  their 
r  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong-doing ;  for, 
Kiing  to  the  prefcnt  mode,  pretty  generally  adopted  in 
tailing  and   converting    timber,   it  is  cuftomary   for 
to  t«ike  part  of  the  property  in  baik,  top  wood,  &c.  ice 
bundagfe,  as  ptrquifites  of  office,  upon  the  fale  of  it  i 
herefore,  whilft  the  quantity  annually  to  be  cut  is  lU 
I,  it  is  their  intereft  not  to  cut  down  fuch  trees  as  are 
re  or  decaying,but  otherwife  the  moftfizfizsg  ones  which 
p,  according  to  the  beft  mode  of  employing  the  land^ 
poll  for  ftanding  longer,  and  which  will  confequently 
kce  moft  bark,  and  top  or  lop»wood :  and  when  gentle^ 
pf  landed  property  ihall,  from  experience,  feel  the  ne* 

N  ccffity. 
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ccffiiy,  for  giving  more  aitcniion  than  at  prcfcnt,  to  the  !m- 
rrovemcnt  of  the  agriculture  to  be  adopted  upon  their 
cftitcs,  mtn  of  (kill  and  experience  will  be  employed  to  fu. 
perintend  tbem,  at  fuch  falaries  as  will  not  only  make  them 
rcfpcAable,  b\iC  will  place  them  above  the  temptation  of 
abuHng  the  trufts  to  be  repofeJ  in  them.     I  take  the  liberty 

,  .of  recommending  to  thc'Bcard  of  Agriculture^  and  to  gen. 
.tiemen  of  landed  propeity  in  general,  the  meafure  of  pro* 
motlng  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  offices  of  fur- 
vcyors  and  land*Acviards,  in   the  bed  cultivated  counties, 
by  means  of  fending  them  to  afiift  in  the  bcft  praftical  huf« 
Lar.dry  uf  Norfolk,  EiTex,  SufToik^  and  Hertfordfbire ;  and 
jhe  breeding,  feeding,  and  improvement  of  cattle  and  (beep, 
row  fo  fuccefsfully  praAifed  in  Leicefterfhire.     And,  that 
all  perfons  who  fliall  in  future  be  difpofed  to  pra£life  as 
furveyort,  fhould  give  their  names  to  the  Board  of  AgricuK 
tuie,    ftating  their  pretenfions,  in  order  that  they  mig.Ht 
undergo  an  exam'nationi.in  a  fimilar  way  bs  candidates  fo: 
oihrr   profeflions;   and^  upon  being  appointed,  to  receive 
certificates  for  their  qualiiications.     If  a  plan,  fimilar  to 
this,  were  to  be  adopted,  fuch  men  as  had  expended  their 
time  and  property  in  acquiring  the  fundamental  inftrudio&i 
for  a  compete  Dt  knowledge  of  agriculture,  upon  which  fob* 

.  fequent  cxjierience  have  beeii  grafted,  would  have  a  fair 
profpeA  of  fuccefs,  from  their  exertions*;  and  tbeioterefL 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  that  of  Individ tials^  would  be 
cflentially  promoted.  *  '  ' '  - 
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ISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


^ES  arbitrary^  Herrlotiy  &c.  (ie,    I  recommend  upon 
ilofures  and  divifions  of  landed  property,  and  in  tsety 

cafe  where  prafticable,  the  enfranchlfement  of  copy- 
iftatesy  from  arbitrary  fines,  herriots,  &c.  For  whilft 
)ti  of  a  manor  is  entitled  to  two  yean  improved  value 
[em 9  upon  the  death  of  a  copyhold  tenant,  or  on  the. 
ition  of  the  property,  particular  cafes  every  day  occur, 
ivent  the  tenants  from  expending  their  property  in  the 
^vement  of  them. 


merce  and  Manufu^uns.     The  principal  ports  in  thiir 

ly    are    BcAon^  and    Gainfborough ;    whence   corn^ 

:s^    oak   and   other   timber,  hemp,  dax^  woad,  and 

articles  the  produce  of  the  county,  are  occafionally 

|ted  to  the  London,  and  otlier  markets.     The  imports 

licfly  coals,  fir  timber,  &c.  &c. 

le  means  of  making  fuch  export^,  and  imports,  may 

|d  to  be  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  have  long  given 

:ounty   the  fupcriorlty,  in  point  of  fiiuatlon,  to  many 

counties,  of  which  the  inhabitants,  from  an  indo- 

lor  fupinencfs,  commonly  infpired  by  an  abundance  of 

|al  gifts,  have  not  availed  themfdvcs  ;  now,  the  intro- 

in  of  inland  navigation,  will  put  tlie  inland  counties^ 

fcrics  of  years,    at   leaft,  upon  a   footing  with   it ; 

will  continue,  until   the  vad  beds  of  coals  in  them 

|be  cxhaufted,  whilft  our  manufactures  increafe,  or  un« 

proved  agriculture  (hall  fo  far  increafe,  that  the  pro- 

>i  the  foil  iball  exceed  the  poHTible  confun^tion  of  its 

N  a  inhabit 
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inhabitants.  1* his  county  has  been  remarkable  for  its  ma- 
nufadure  of  ftuiFs  for  ladies  apparel,  the  fpinning  of  which 
has  been  chiefly  performed  by  their  fair  bands  ;  this  manu* 
faciurc  was  promoted  with  great  fpirit  by  Lady  Banks,  and 
feveral  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  extenfive  landed  property, 
and  unbounded  philanthropy^  during  the  American  war^when 
long  wool  had  no  maikct ;  thus  to  induce  the  inhabitants, 
in  fome  meafurc,  to  pnrovidc  for  themfelves  a  remedy,  for 
the  then  general  decay  of  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and 
fince  t'r.c  ncceflfity  for  the  meafure,  in  a  great  degree,  has 
been  removed,  an  annual  ball  has  been  continued  in  the' 
county,  in  commemoration  of  fo  laudable  an  undertaking, 
vvhich  i&  well  attended  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  where  the 
native  charms  of  ladies  (if  polEbb)  receive  an  additional 
luftre,  from  the  iimple  elegance  of  their  drelTes,  chiefly 
compofed  of  Lincolnfhire  flufis. 

At  Epworth,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  fackcloth,  but  it 
is  not  carried  on  very  extenfively  ;  in  many  ctlier  parts  of 
the  county  there  are  manufactures  of  cdir(e  linen  doth, 
alfo  oialt-houfes,  and  breweries,  and  many  other  articles  of 
ctjmmon  he  me  confumption  are  made,  but  not  of  fufficient 
magnitude  to  deferve  particular  notice* 

Reads.  The  roads  of  this  county  mliy  be  confiderably 
improved,  by  common  attention  to  the  fearching  for  the  beft 
materials  each  diftriCt  affords;  and  to  the  uHngtherain 
the  fummer  feafon.  The  prefent  practice  is  more  confined 
to  the  winter,  being  a  feafon  when  the  farmers  confider 
themfelves  moft  at  leifure  to  profecute  fuch  bufmefs,  which 
produces  them  the  leaft  immediate  gain. 

Impnviminu.  There  are  no  focieties  inftituted  for  the  im* 
provement  of  agriculture.  The  tenantry,  who  for  the  moft  part 
are  occupiers  from  year  to  year^  have  no  incitement  to  excr- 
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If  flcilly  they  either  want  a  certaioty,  or  fecurity  (by 

1  of  Icafei),  for  being  reimburfcd  the  expence  of  any 
lementif  that  (night  be  confideied  practicable,  or 
In  general)  are  fearful  of  fhewing  any  inclination  to- 
n  improvement,  left  a  fprculation  fhould  be  madtf 
fthem,  in  an  untimely,  unqualified,  and  unjuftifiable, 
le  of  rcnc. 

I  only  means  of  exciting  a  general  fpirit  for  improve* 
I  would  be,  by  granting  leafci,  under  regulations,  ta 
I  the  moil  approved  uicthodn  of  agricultu^,  which 
jpted  with  facccfi  upon  foils  of  a  Cmilar  nature  i  for 
ncn  of  excenfive  landed  proi>eny,  to  fhev/  the  way, 
lertaking  the  occupancy  of  pans  of  their  eftateE  under 
\  praiiical/x/iemt  of  Norfolk,  Effcx,  Hertfordfliire, 
,  and  the  choiceft  breeds  of  cattle  and  (heep,  to  be 
lia  En^and,  reje£tiag  experiments  for  a  time,  or 
1  it  for  the  adive  zeal  of  Agricultural  Societies. 
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npHfi  gentleman  of  landed  property,  who  fliouIJ  make  a  rc« 
folution  not  to  grant  any  pare  of  his  eilate  upon  aleafe, 
would  commit  as  great  an  error,  as  he  who  grants  the  whole 
in  that  \^ay.  There  are  but  few  cflatcs,  that  arc  fo  clrcum- 
(lanced^  at  not  ro  admit  of  improvement ;  few  on  which  an 
occiipicr'of  abilities  might  nor  lay  out  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  property^  for  the  fake  of  future  anvantagcs  to  hii 
landlord,  as  well  as  himfclf.  On  thii  account  it  is  rea« 
ibnabic,  that  ht  fhould  be  fecured  in  his  expectations 
MS  far  us  human  forefight  will  altpw  ;  and  this  is  moil 
efTcduatl/  done  by  a  Icafc.  Though  a  gentleman's  word 
may  be  as  binding  to  him  as  his  bond^  his  fuccelfor  is  not 
bound  by  it ;  therefore  a  farmer  cannot  be  expeded  to  lay 
out  his  money,  which  U  often  the  dependence  of  a  family 
of  children,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  an  occupation  from 
year  to  year.  Such  gentlemen  as  are  determined  not  to 
grant  leafcs  at  any  rate,  mud  be  content  to  let  their  eftates 
beneath  their  real  value,  and  negle£t  many  ofeful  improve- 
ments, which  would  tend  to  their  own,  the  tenants,  and 
the  public  advantage. 

Many  gentlemen  of  this  temper,  poflefs  a  pride  in  not 
raifing  their  rents,  and  cfteem  all  others  poor,  who  at« 
cempc  to  make  a  fair  income  of  their  poflTcffions.  The  te- 
nants upon  fuch  farms,  are  not  found  to  be  richer  than  thofe 
00  improved  eftatcs,  for  as  they  rent  the  land  at  half  the 
real  value,  they  arc  content  to  exert  but  half  their  induftry, 
and  coofequcntly  jog^ra  in  an  antediluvian  Aile.    There  is 
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eat  danger  of  fuch  cHates  being  reduced  in  value  by 
jterefled  ten&ntSi  on  which  account  leafes  are  unneccf* 
ft  the  lindIord*$  fake,  whtlft  their  farms  are  confidered 
rcditary  poiTcflionSy  lineally  defcending  from  father 
.    The  (rouble  or  difficulty  of  sgency^  under  fuch 

len,  is  comparatively  fmall;     A  fuperannuated  do* 

may  do  their  bufinefs  as  well  as  any  other  peifon* 
Ivance  of  rent  would  give  a  fpur  to  induilry^  by 

the  whole  body  of  farmers  into  aAion. 
;re  an  eflate  is  let  according  to  its  fair  value,  a  leafe 
TefTary  to  fecure  a  landlord's  intereft  in  the  pre*  ' 
Is  a  tcnant*s.     Where  a  farmer  occupies  land  from 
year,  particularly  arable  lands,  if  he  is  felf-interefted, 
f^  or  injudicious^  a  farm  may  almoft  imperceptibly 

impovcriib?d  before  any  alarm  is  taken.  Indeed 
[rms  generally  fall  into  the  proprietor's  hands  in 
){[  wretched  condition.  I  have  frequently  heard 
len  of  landed  property  complain,  that  they  are  con* 
|e  lofers  by  farming ;  and  it  may  reafonably  be  ac« 

for,  fir.ce  the  land  ufually  comes  into  their  hands 
luced  (late,  and  in  thu  cafe,  let  who  will  be  occu- 
'o  or  three  years  rent  muft  be  funk  to  reilore  it. 

an  annual  fum  paid  hj  thi  dnant  to  tbt  landlord^ 

dimini/hing  thi  valut  of  his  property  J  and  when 
te  of  an   fftate  is  reduced^    it   cannot  bi  called  rent^ 

\uch  deduced  f torn  thi  nal  worth  of  the  pojftjjion. 
tors  of  land,  do  not  all  of  them  confider  this  nutter 

light,  and  when  they  can  advance  the  annual  in* 

their  cftatcs,.  confidcr  it  as  rent,  whilft  the  pro- 
fuilering  in  an  equal  proportion  to  the  annual  fum 

during  the  dcmife# 

courfc  of  my  experience,  I  have  had  applications 
lople  to  take  farms  cotififtixig  of  arable  and  pailure^ 
|yc  fct  out  with  a  determination  not  to  be  bo.u;id  by 

*  what 
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wbit  I  cd&c^ved  to  be  the  rules  of  good  bulbax^ryt  but  to 
^o  at  tbey  plcafcd  wUh  cbe  premlfcs  durbg  the  ioleodod  de* 
iDife;  I  always  refofcd  to  treat  upon  fucb  teniif^  veil 
knowing  the  raloe  of  the  land  muft  be  reduced.  But,  wbea 
fjch  matters  Lave  bcca  xrprclented  to  a  priodpal,  who  vat 
tiot  a  judge  in  thcie  things,  be  confideted  focb  denial  at 
foregoing  bis  infereft,  bjr  lefnfing  uhat  appeared  to  bia  to 
be  a  great  rent. 

Tterc  are  particular  fituaiions  vbcre  long  leafet  are  unne- 
ceflarjr  and  unpropsr,  efpeciallj  when  farmt  confift  wbdlj 
of  rich  paflure  land«  which  will  admit  of  no  improvement^ 
or  (zra^s  lying  near  to  gentlemen*s  feats  or  parks,  where  « 
difagreeable  ndgfabomr,  for  a  term  of  years,  wcold  be  a 
great  inconTentence.  Where  gentlemen  forego  their  oam 
tnterefiy  and  that  of  the  community,  by  not  granting  leaS::, 
by  wfaicb  it  may  poffibly  be  imagined^  fucb  tenants  would 
become  indepei^ent  o£  their  landlords,  they  are  guilty  of 
a  grols  error«  becaule  when  ka£»  are  properly  drawn,  it 
snufi  always  be  highly  to  a  tenant's  prejudice  to  ofiend  liis 
landlord.  Fortuitous  drcumHax^ces  ever  produce  fome  is- 
dolgenoe  to  be  (blicitei  from  a  landlord,  even  exafiing  xeot 
on  the  days  it  bccoaftcs  payable,  would  be  an  iacosve- 
fiiency,  which  many  tenants  could  not  bear.  All  £an&s 
ihonld  be  kt  spon  agreements,  whetber  for  one  or  ^twenty* 
one  years,  in  a  jadicions  manner,  as  near  as  po£ble  lor 
the  mstual  advantage  of  landlord  and  tenant,  abrtys  pm* 
kvnag  the  valae  of  the  land  at  kafi.  Wherevex  agree- 
aaeata  or  kaies  ase  not  made  with  fiadi  Tiews,  or  direfisd 
to  fadi  citds,  it  would  be  better,  diat  no  fiidi  kafts  or 
agrrrmf  nts  fubfiftcd.  Though  die  vaks  of  the  land  would 
be  likdy  to  be  diminilbed,  jet  abizfis  wmJd  not  be  b 
fgcaaoSj  praffiled,  as  when  they  ase  admitted  *by  Itjpn- 
laled  tami^  trripiocally  dhihliihcd  faetvccn  dtt  ficfoaoi 
amo  via  uenan^* 

I  can&pt 
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\nMt  take  I^ave  of  tbli  fubjcdr  wlttvout  rccom* 
Ing  to  ^l  gentlemen  of  Jj^ndcd  property,  as  well  as 
|s  dciirous  of  hiring  faims,  to  be  cautious  that  far* 
[o  not  take  more  land,  than  their  circumftances  will 
lof  flocking,  improving,  and  mana|;ing,  to  the  greateft 
:age.  Though  the  ill  confequences  attending  fuch 
:eS|  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  are  flagrant  yet 
:e  but  too  frequent ;  by  which  procedure,  many  very 
lous  farmers  have  been  ruinedi  and  many  efiates 
irvedl;  brought  into  difrepute.     .  v 
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CONCLUSION. 


It  is  now  my  deiign^  to  conclude  tbcfc  remarks,  with  foxne 
obfcrvationSy  which  may  not  be  unworthy  the  attention 
of  every  land-owner,  who  is  dcfirous  of  promoting  bis  in* 
tcrcft^  that  of  his  tenantry,  and  the  community  at  large;  for 
fuch  intercfts  are  compatible,  and  maybe  united  upon  every 
foil  in  the  kingdom,  if  the  application  of  it  to  its  right  ufc,  is 
judicioufly  attended  to,  as  a  preliminay  flep.    Let  the  con* 
du£^  of  thofe  perfons,  into  whofe  himds  the  regulating  and 
managing  landed  property  has  been  committed,  be  enquired 
into  on  the  following  grounds ;  viz,  whether  in  the  pro* 
grefs  of  their  buiinefs  as  furveyors,  or  agents,  they  have 
confiJercd  the  property  which  they  have  paflcd  over,  with 
a  view  to  wliat  particular  purpofes  it  might  be  mod  bene* 
fxially  applied  ?  viz.  In  duly  appropriating  arable  to  be 
made  paOure,  and  pafture  to  be  made  arable,  as  fhall  bd 
bed  adapted  rcfpcftively  to  the  foils,  the  intcreHs  of  land* 
lord,   and  tenant,    and   the   local  circumftances   of  the 
country.     Whether  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  land,  are  duly  eftimated  ?  or,  whether 
the  praAice  has  not  rather  been,  to  conjldtr  the  propnty  as  t9 
remain  in  thi  unimproved  /late  in  which  they  find  //,  than  in 
fuggeiling  the  application  of  it  to  the  molt  profitable  modes 
of  agriculture,  which,  upon  iimilar  foils,  in  the  beft  cul- 
tivated  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  adopted  with 
fuccefs  ?  And  fliould  any  doubt  arife  upon  this  head,  it 
might  be  a  means  of  drawing  a  concluiion  upon  it,  from 
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mng  fource,  if  an  cxamuiatioti  were  to  be  nude, 
Ifrom  the  fitu'ation,  education,  and  habits  oflifft 
Is  fo  employed,  tlierc  is  any  poflibtlltjr  of  their 
Iqoaintcd    with    improved  praftical  hufbandry  t 

s  fuggeliion  appear  tp  he  confirmed,  it  will  be-  ' 
lof  all  poiTible  cxcufes  for  their  .not  Introduc-, 


Lmerate  a  (c\v  points  for  enquiry,  viz. 

Ihc  making  of  water-meadows  been  adopted,  or 
Tobjcft  of  experiment  or  enquiry  ? 
■ic  drill  and  Iiorfc-lioeing  hufbandry  been.recora-  ■ 
lor  introduced,  or  even  attempted  to  be  intro* 
|>oa  fuch  foils  as  are  beft  adapted  for  tlie  ofe  of 

lie  application  of  oxen,  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
lidcd  to,  or  lecomiuended,  where  practicable,  in- 
lorfcs  ? 
lie  regular  diftributlon  of  land,  and  the  difpofing 

|ouI^:s,  in  the  moft  central  manner,  been  attended 
ng  inclofcd  farms,  or  In  laying  them  out  upoa 
Eng,  and  diviiiing,  of  common-Hclds,  commons, 
1  lands? 

fmall  occupiers  been  protcftcd,  or  have  not 
been  laid  to  thofc  already  too  large,  thereby 
population  in  a  country  already  poffcffing  too 
bitants ! 

Ilctting  of  farms,  has  due  attention  been  paid  to 
Tig  of  proper  conveniences  for  the  moft  profitable 
7  occupying  the  property,  and  the  enforcement 
Itcnt  draining,  fencing,   and  repairing  the  pre- 

nuing  leafcE  for  any  term  of  years,  has  it  been  an 
\  any  rcfpci^,  to  improve  the  inheritance  of  the 
O  2  lands 
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lands  fo  leafed,  or  even  to  fiipulate  how  the  incoming  te* 
nant,  at  the  end  of  terms  fo  granted,  ihall  enter  upon  the* 
refpeAive  apportionments  of  land,  in  the  laft  year  thcreoff^ 
to  keep  up  the  rotine  of  hufbandry,  (if  any  modcprac*' 
tifed  in  this  county  can  be  fo  called,)  and  is  not  fuch  in-^ 
coming  tenant  ufually  kept  out  of  the  whole  of  the  pxemifes 
until  the  term  Is  abfolutely  expired  on  the  5th  of  April,  or 
May-dayi  which  in  unfavourable  feafons,  often  tends  to 
the  lofs  of  a  yeai*s  crop  of  corn  ? 

Has  paring  and  burning  been  reftrained,  as  a  mea* 
fure  highly  dedrimental  upon  all  light,  fandy,  or  mixed 
foils? 

Has  it  been  an  objeft  to  enforce,  on  the  part  of  the  te« 
nantry,  the  prefcrvation  and  improvement  of  timber^  un* 
derwood,  live  fences,  &:c.  &c.  ? 

Have  any  ftipulations  been  made  with  the  tenantry  upon 
pafture-land,  over-run  with  ant-hills,  rufhes,  and  four  un* 
profitable  grafs,  to  cleanfe  the  fame  thereof,  and  afterwards 
lo  roll  and  manure  it  ? 

Have  not  rent^  been  raifed  from  time  to  time,  upon  oc- 
cupations from  year  to  year,  without  either  furvcyors  or 
agents  fuggefling  any  rc(lri£live  covenants  to  improve  or 
prefervc  the  property,  and  by  a  general  unqualified  reflric* 
tion  from  ploughing,  preventing  a  fingic  alteration,  or 
improvement,  of  it  ?  Proceedings,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay, 
direftly  tending  to  (liflc  every  fymptom  of  fpirit  and  im- 
provement in  the  occupiers^  who  have,  from  fuch  conduct 
towards  them,  juft  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  whenever 
they  fhall  (hew  any  progrefs  towards  improvement,  (in 
inflances  however  confined,)  the  fame  unfkilful  conduA 
will  be  purfued  towards  them;  and  thus,  by  raifing  their 
rents,  they  will  be  made  to  pay  a  fccond  time  for  fuch 
improvements. 


... utll^.t.J^:.-^^..-^J^  ■ 


Bt  property  in  the  up-Iand  been  confiantly  aUe- 
I  let,  nritbout  any  feirchcs  into  the  fabftratiimt  ' 
r  wbicli  ncglc£t  tlie  means  of  improvementp  in 
lie,  &c.  has  been  overlooked,  and,  In  fome  in* 
lie  inoft  valuable  part  of  the  property  hai  beea 
1  conveyed,  witliout  an   adeijuate  conildentioa 

loT  the  duty  of  every  gentleman  of  landed  pro-  • 
Ifcarch  for,  and  avail  bimfelf  of,  all  the  natural 
I  which  his  property  is  endowed  I 
lot  every  land-ownei's  duty  to  improve  the  agri- 
Ion  his  cAate,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  th«  com- 
Its  produce  may  be  made  the  moft  abundant  it  it* 
"If?  Whcdier  he  takes  a  part  of  tlie  improvement 
If,  or  allows  the  whole  of  it  to  bia  tenant,  11.09 
Ipublic  concern.  ■     ■      i 
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A-  SHIFTING  MUZZLE. 


^H^  common  muzzle,  wliidi  is  generally  nfed  to  prtrcot 
calTet  £rom  fuckiog  cows  when  tbcy  zre  intended  to  be 
weaned  (pag^  22),  is  riveted  full  of  {hzrjf  iron  nails  or 
ipikes,  about  2|  inches  long,  but  it  is  a  very  faaibaroos 
praflicc,  and  often  becomes  very  injorions  to  the  nddea 
of  the  cows  when  the  calves  attempt  to  fuck  them,  and  hy 
the  operation  of  it,  the  calves  are  prevented  from  grazing; 
,jhe  Ihifting  muzzle  cvidentlj  appears  to  anfwer  both  in- 
tentions in  a  very  fuperior  degree ;  when  the  calf  Hfb  xxf 
its  bead  with  an  intention  to  fiick  the  cow,  its  wnyrlc 
laQs  i^otty  and  covers,  its  mouth;  and,  when  it  ^^!in«*f 
lt$  bead  to  graze,  no  impediment  is  occafioned  by  it. 
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APPENDIX. 


[#;r  o/ISs  Majesty's  isrn  at  Windsor,  CMtmuMicsteJ 
StonBi  fy  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  J7«rf«  P.ILS.  ^u  fe* 
calculated  toieoftife  in  UncoJuflrire* 

\inivo  floofi  16  feet b^  IS  feet,  boarded,  4  feet  high,  next  the  Re* 

r-bay. 

[xy-Vay,  16  by  8,  boarded  quite  to  the  top,  next  No.  3,  except  a 

W*holey  which  fecures  the  barn  by  a  wicket. 

ler  bay,  16  by  8,  open  at  the  end,  with  a  view  of  dafpius  S  feet  of 

\z  rick,  wliich  is  fuppofed  to  join  it,  and  to  be  of  a  little  left  fcant- 
m  the  lam ;  tliis  length  of  8  feet  is  to  be  cut  from  the  rick  and 
into  No.  s,  where  it  is  fccured,  and  io  drawn  on  as  faft  as  it  cam 
on  the  infide. 

is  to  (land  on  fix  wheels  of  two  feet  diameter,  three  00  each 

ria^e  ever  comes  into  the  barn,  to  bniife  the  floor,  deal  anfwera 
u  and  there  needs  only  a  Angle  door  of  4  feet  width  on  each  fide* 

Ihtof  the  bam,  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate,  b  za  feet. 

I- 

Wladfor  is  entirely  with  deal,  and  coft  by  contra^, 
all  materials  of  wood,  iron,  and  every  thing  but 

47 

[nj;,  which  is  always  heil  to  be  reed,  reckoned  at 

fqnare,  including  the  roofi  ng,  and  containing  S 
)unTt  to  •  -  •  «  •       S 


4t. 
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it  more  ufeful,  by  making  it  more  eafy,  a  wooden 

been  added,  which  may  be  confidered  equal  to    •      770 
Whole  expence  with  a  wooden  groove       £6^    o    o 
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PARTICULARS  OP  THS  SBVSRAI.  SCANTUNQt, 

The  top  plate  6 1^  5* 
Bottom  ditto  7  bx  6« 
Floor  joifts  5  by  ai- 

Voder  bearen,  principal  poft|  4  V7  4*  - 

Quarters  4  by  3« 
Beams  6  by  5* 
Rafters  3by  4* 
Purlins  3  by  t« 
Braices3bya« 
. Floor  i|. 
Tttftidoa-boards  |« 


•  *  t 
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ERRATA. 


:   Fa|;f.39#.note>  mrtunafi/edoff^  V^2Ayr%fertyftdcff. 

41,  laid  oiii  or  diftributedj  inftcad  of  laid  dm/tu 
^t,  Read  eU^,  not  eha^» 
^59  lines  16^  17^  comes  round  asain  to  be  (owed  with 
nrfaea^  nol  fewcd  with  wheat  e«(/iii!rniiw 
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